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Am'. I. — 1 - Ilistoirc du Pro(jrh du Droit dcs Gens enKurope deptiis 
I't Paix da Wcstphalic jnsquau Coufjres de Vienne ; avec UH precis 
historique du Droit des qens Eurnpeen avant la Paix de IVcst^ 
phtdie. Par Hknuy Wtieaton, Ministre des Etats-Unis 
a’Aineriqne pres la Cou];de Berlin. 8vo. Leipsig; 1841. 

History of the Progress of the Latr of Nations m Europe 
from the Peace of Uusfjdialia to the Congress of Vienna ; with 
an historical notice of that Law before the Peace of Westphalia, 
By Hfc'.NPY Vv'iiEAToN, Miiiistcr of the United States of Ame- 
rica at the Court of Berlin. 8vo. Loipsic: 1841. 

men are better qiialified to write the History of the Law of 
Nations than Mr Wheaton. A lawyer, a historian, and a 
statesman, he unites practical and theoretic knowledge ; and lie is 
the author of one of the best treatises on the actual state of that 
Law'^, of wiiich in the Es«5ay', the subject of this article, he is the 
historian. , If we rise, therefore, from Jthe perusal of his work 
with little feeling of advancecnviiowledge of the subject which it 
professes to treat — if we find that we have been reading a series of 
acute and interesting historical essays on the conduct of nations 
towards one another, in which the governing principle seems to 
be, to do one another in peace the least possible good, and in war 
the utmost possible liarm — we attribute our disappointment, not 
to tlie author hut to his subject. We believe that Mr Wheaton 
has made as much as was to be made of his materials ; and that 
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the want of connexion and precision, which is the defect of his 
work, arises from the impossibility of marking with accuracy the 
progress of a Law, of which it is often diiheult to ascertain th# 
existence. 

The general desire of mankind that the mutual conduct of 
nations should be governed, or at least directed, by recognised 
rules — that there should be some principles to be invoked by the 
weak, and yielded to, without humiliation, by the powerful — has 
produced, indeed, a literature on international juiisprudence 
exceeding- in magnitude that which has been employed on any 
other branch of the Moral Sciences. Many of the waiters have 
been remarkable for sagacity, and almost all have been men 
of diligence and learning, and devoted to the subject of tlicir 
labours. Has the success corresponded to the effort 1* Arc we 
decided as to the elements oF the science, or as to the sources in 
which they are to be sought for, or as to the evidciiee sufficient 
to establish them ? 

If every thing connected with the law of nations is vague, it 
may be worth while to enquire how far this indistinctness arises 
from the subject, and how far from the mode in which it has been 
treated. Wo hope to offer some suggestions which may assist 
subsequent students, or at least to give some warnings which 
may prevent their labours from being wasted. 

Tor this purpose we shall endeavour to cxj>lain the objects, 
the limits, and the sources of the science, or rather of the 
sciences, to which the expression ^the Law of Mations' has 
been applied ; and to point out the causes which have retarded 
their progress ; and we shall conclude by some remarks on the 
advance which they have made during the period embraced by 
Mr Wheaton^s work. 

The rules of human conduct to which the word ‘ Law ’ is 
applied, are thus classified by Locke — 

‘ Of the moral rules or laws to which men generally refer, there seem 
to me to be three sorts, with their three different enforcements, or re- 
wards and punishments. 1. The Divine law. 2. The Civil Jaw. 3, The 
law of Opinion or Reputation. If I find an action to agree or disagree 
with the esteem of the country I have been bred in, and to be held by 
most men there worthy of« praise or blame, I call the action virtuous or 
vicious. If I have the will of a supreme invisible law-maker for my rule, 
then, as 1 suppose the action commanded or forbidden by God, I call it 
good or evil, duty or sin. And if I compare it to the civil law, the rule 
made by the legislative power of the country, I call it lawful or unlawful, 
210 crime or a crime.’ * 

To express the same ideas in fewer words : — a sin is a breach 


* Locke on the Buman Undersiandinff. Book I. Chap. 28. 
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of the law of God ; a crime is a breach of the municipal law ; 
an impropriety is a breach of the law of public opinion. 

It is to be observed that Locke uses the word *law’ in two 
different senses. One, its etymological arid primary sense — the 
other, metaphorical. Etymologically, law is that which is laid 
down ; primarily, it signifies a general command addressed to 
certain peVsons by a competent authority. Such a command is a 
law, whether it be or be not obeyed. The divine law and the 
municipal law are such commands : they are perpetually violated, 
but still remain laws. Metaphorically, the word ‘ law ’ is often 
used to express some gen<^ral fact inferred from the observation 
of particular instarjccs. In this sense we apply the word * law* 
to the collective statement of many similar phenomena, and talk 
of tlie laws of electricity and the law of gravitation. Ilut even 
in this sense of the word ‘ law,* there is always a reference to the 
notion of a command. What arc called the Jaws of nature, arc 
merely the qualities which the will of God has imposed on mat- 
ter ; and as tin's will is irresistible, and apparently unalterable, 
we believe the laws of nature to be permanent. The instant we 
discover that wh^t we have culled a law of the physical world is 
inconsistent with existing facts, we abandon it. 

Now’, what Locke terms the law of public opinion, is law only 
in a metaphorical sense. If, from the observation of numerous 
individual instances, we can ascertain that certain acts arc ap- 
proved or disapproved by the majority of a societ)'’, we call that 
approbation or disapprobation a law', and say that public opinion 
commands or forbids the acts in question. No such command or 
prohibition has, in fact, been issued; hut the approbation or dis- 
api)robation of society, produces effects analogous to those which 
would have been produced by a real law imposed by a competent 
authority. A hundred years ago a man was laughed at if he 
went to a ball without a full-bottomed wig and an embroidered 
coat ; now be would be laughed at if he w’ore either. The same 
facts may l>e stated by saying, that the law of public opinion 
required embroidered coats and full-bottomed wigs a hundred 
years ijgo, and i»ow inohibits them. 

It is obvious that, in the present state of the world, no civil 
law exists betw^een independent nations ; — such nations having 
no common superior, no common tribunal, and np common execu- 
tive, can have no legal relations in the strict sense of the word 
‘ legal.* 

But as they are capable of promoting, to some extent, the 
welfare of one another, and of inflicting on each other the utmost 
extremity of suffering, it cannot be supposed that their conduct 
is indilferent to the Deity. Believing, as we mustf that God 
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comniands us to promote the welfare of mankind, we must be- 

lieve that this command extends to national as well as to indivi- 
dual conduct ; and consequently that national morality is as much 
a p^rt of the Divine Jaw as individual rnorality- 

Again, it is clear that there exists among nations a public 

opinion. As far as that opinion is operative, it produces the 

uniformity of conduct which is the purpose of the civil or muni- 
cipal law of a single state. '^I'he rules which it sanctions, there- 
fore, are metaphorically termed * laws/ Unhappily the public 
opinion of nations has often been miserably ill-informed, miser- 
ably ill-directed, and miserably weak ; but witli all its imperfec- 
tions, it has been one of the principal aids to modern civilization, 
and w-e trust that it is destined to perform services still more im- 
portant and more extensive. 

These, then, are the eloments of \vhieh what is called ‘ the Law 
® of Nations* is composed ; — first. The rules of international con- 
duct which wc believe to he confimaTule<l by the Deity, and which 
may he called the Divine law of nations, the natural law of nations, 
or, more concisely, international morality ; and secondly, the 
rules of conduct which are dictated or perrni^fed by the public 
opinion of nations, and which may he called the human, the actual, 
the received, or the positive law of nations. 'I'o avoid the con- 
fusion incident to the of one word to express rules of con- 
duct often different, both in •themselves and in their sources, wc 
shall in future express what has been called the Divine or natural 
law of nations, by the term iutervaiional vmraiiti/ ; and shall con- 
fine the term inter national law to the rules of conduct, whether 
consistent or not witli international morality, which are sanctioned 
by the public o[)iuion of nations. 

A passage in the w ork of Hobbes’ JJe appears, from the 

constant reference to it by subsequent writers, to iiave had an 
extensive influence on the theory of international morality. In 
that passage I-Iobbcs affirms, that organized nations assume the 
personal characters of men, and consequently that there is no dif- 
ference between the moral rules which ought to he observed by 
nations, and those which ought to be observed by indi^duals.'* 
In fact, however, the analogy between nations and individuals 
is so imperfect, that \ve*are seldom warranted in inferring, as to 
the one, conclusions which have been established as to the 
other. 


* Lex naturalis dividi potest in natnralem honiinum et civitatum, quae 
vuJgo jus gentium appellatiir. Prascepta ntriusque eadem snnt — quia 
civitates samel institute indnunt proprietates huxninum personalas.-— 
Jmjperium^m»p» xir. sect, 4. 
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In the first place, the principal rules af i-iorality among men 
relate to what have been called imperfect obligations, and direct 
what is to be done, not what is to be avoided. TJie negative 
precept, not to injure, is merged, if we may use the expression, 
in the positive precept, to do good. But, in the existing state ot 
liuniiin improvement, almost all the precepts of international 
morality are negative. A time may come when it may be useful 
to inculcate international benevolence ; but if we confine our 
efforts to attainable objects, we must be satisfied for the present 
with endeavourihg to enforce international justice. To suppose 
that a nation, such as nations now are, unless with a view to 
enrich a customer, or to strengthen an ally, or to weaken an 
enemy, or to raise a barrier against a rival, or for some other self- 
ish purpose, ’will actively strive to increase the power or the, 
wealth of another, is a vision in which practical politician can 
indulge. Instances may, indeed, be pointed out in which a 
pcoj)le, too weak to excite jealousy, has received disinterested 
assistance. But such instances are very rare. Great must be 
the [)rogress of civilization before the most sanguine in terncationai 
moralist can hope^to do more than to diminish fraud and violence, 
to preserve the weak from treachery and oppression, and to pre- 
vcMit the strong from tearing one another to pieces^ 

A further difl'erenee between the morality of nations and the 
morality of individuals, arises from the necessity imposed on the 
former of self-protection. An individual is protectetl by the law, 
llis cottage is not endangered by the palace which arises 4n its 
vicijiity. He is not justified, therefore, in taking any measures 
to cliininibli the power of his neighbours. 

But one of the best established principles of international 
morality declares, that, under certain circumstances, it is not 
only the right, but the dufy of the general body of nations to 
prevent any one from acquiring a preponderance of force danger- 
ous to all the others. 

Again, it is now an admitted doctrine, that between indivi- 
duals a contract obtained by violence is not binding. A few 
years ago, a Hertfordshire farmer was decoyed into a house in 
Southwark, in which a dungeon had been prepared for his recep- 
tion, and confined there until he signed agreement affecting 
his property. The most scrupulous moralist did^not blame him 
for proceeding, as soon as he recovered his liberty, to set aside 
an instrument so extorted from him. But all Europe was shocked 
at the immorality of the statesmen w^ho ventured to proclaim 
that the treaties of 18 la were not binding on France — having 
been wrung from her after her armies had been defeated, and her 
fortresses captured, and while her capital was in the possession 
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of ibe Agreements entered into by an individual while 

nbder d£ures$e are void, because it is for the welfare of society that 
tbey should he so. If they were binding, the timid would be 
oOnStantly forced by threats, or by violence, into a surrender of 
&eir lights, and even into secrecy as to the oppression under 
which they were suffering. The notoriety of the rule that such 
engagenients are void, makes the attenipt to extort them one of 
the rarest of human crimes. On the other hand, the welfare of 
society requires that the engagements entered into by a nation 
under duresse should be held binding ; for if they were not, wars 
would terminate only by the utter subjugation and ruin of the 
weaker party. If the Allies had believed that their treaties with 
France were waste paper, they must have destroyed her fortresses 
and partitioned her territory. They ventured to leave her pow er- 
ful, only because they th^ght they could rely on Iut engage- 
ments. 

And, lastly, there is a marked difference in the force of the 
sanctions which tend to restrain immorality among men, and 
those which tend to restrain it among nations. These sanctions 
are moral or physical. The physical sanction is the fear of 
injury to person or to property. The moral sanction is the fear 
of punishment in a future world, or the loss of honour, of repu- 
tation, or of self-esteem in this. Among men, the latter of these 
sanctions is by far the more effectual. The feelings of religion, 
of conscience, of pride, and of vanity, to which it appeals, are the 
most*powerful of human motives. It is only the outcasts of 
society who are kept down by the terrors of the lash, the prison, 
or the scaffold. But the attempt to bind nations by mere moral 
sanctions, is to fetter giants with cobwebs. To the greatest of 
human restraints, the fear of a hereafter, they are insensible. 
Nations, qua nations, have no existence beyond the grave. 
Their life in this world, indeed, is of indefinite duration ; but 
experience does not justify the belief that national crimes, except 
those crimes of which one part of a nation is guilty towards 
another, are always, or even usually, punished. The principal 
states of continental Europe — France, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, have grown from small beginnings to powerful and 
Nourishing monarchies,* by centuries of ambition, injustice, vio- 
lence, and fraud. The crimes which gave Wales to England, 
Alsace and^Franche Compte to France, and Silesia to Prussia, 
were rewarded by an increase of wealth, power, and security. 
Again, nations are not restrained by fear of the loss of honour ; 
for honour, in the sense in which that word is applied to indi- 
viduals, does not apply to them. In that sense, honour is a nega- 
tive term. • It consists in the absence of certain imputations, 
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which exclude a person tainted by them from the society of hb 
equals. Among educated Europeans, these imputations are in 
men cowardice and falsehood ; and in women unchastity. But 
as a nation cannot be excluded from the society of olt^r nations, 
a nation cannot lose its honour, in the sense in which honojat is 
lost by an individual. Never has the foreign policy, of Fmiicc 
been more faithless,, more rapacious, or more cruel, than during 
the reign of ^ Louis XIV. For half a century she habitually 
maintained a conduct, a single instance of which would have ex« 
eluded an individual fVom the society of his equals. At no time 
was France more admired, and even courted. At no time \rere 
Frenchmen more welcome in every court, and in every private 
circle. What are often called injuries to the honour of a na* 
tion, are injuries to its vanity. The qualities of which nations 
are most Viiin, arc force and boldness. They know that, so 
far as they are supposed to possess these qualities, they are 
themselves unlikely to be injured, and may injure otlicrs with 
impunity. What they most fear, therefore, is betraying timidity, 
which is both an ind^x and a cause of weakness. But timidity, 
which excludes a man from society, makes a nation only the 
more acceptable. To call, therefore, any manifestation of cow- 
ardice, however gross, a loss of national honour, is illogical. It 
implies the double error of applying to a nation a liability which 
is peculiar to an individual, and of inferring a result which, even 
if that liability existed among nations, would not follow from the 
supposed cause. 

The fear of loss of reputation is, indeed, a restraint; and, 
among, the nations that desire to be respected for justice, a con- 
siderable one. But such nations are few. Strength and courage 
— or, as it is usually termed, ^irit — not integrity and moderation, 
are the qualities for which^most nations desire to be admired. 
If they can succeed in inspiring fear, they are indifferent to 
hatred. 

Nearly the same remark applies to the fear of the loss of self- 
esteem. Nations care little iar the possession of the qualities for 
which they do not desire admiration. Their self-esteem is, there- 
fore, little wounded by the consciousness of ambition and injus- 
tice. However aggressive or faithlessp the foreign policy of a 
government may be, it is rarely unpopular at home until it fails. 
Men sometimes feel remorse for successful wickedness ; nations 
scarcely ever. 

It appears, therefore, that the fear of physical evil, the fear of 
injury to the persons or to the properties of the members of the 
community, is the principal restraint on the conduct of nations. 
As a protection to the weak, of course, it is trifling ; and the 
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rights of weak nations therefore, unless they acquire the advan** 
tages of strength by confederacy, are always disregarded by the 
strong. But when a nation perceives a probability that it will 
be resisted, and a possibility that *it may fail, the check is 
powerful — more powerful, in most cases, than that imposed by 
the physical sanction on individuals. When •an individual pro- 
poses to break the municipal law, he expects to escape detection, 
and he generally knows the amount of evil which, if he be de- 
tected, will follow. A nation never escapes detection, and never- 
can estimate the amount of suffering which it may incur. The 
law of nations appears at first sight to resemble those of Draco. 
It seems to have only one punishment for every offence. But 
that punishment may vary from a passing inconvenience to the 
utmost evil that man can endure from man. It may be confined 
to a temporary financial and commercial derangement. It may 
extend to the destruction of the wealth, the institutions, the inde- 
pendence, the education, and even tlic religion of the country. 
The fear of these dangers generally prevents deliberate breaches 
of international law between great nations. * 

The principles and details of iniernationaf morality, as distin- 
guished from international law’, are to be obtained, not by aj)ply- 
ing to nations the rules which ought to govern the conduct of in- 
dividuals, but by ascertaining, in as far as we are capable of ascer- 
taining them, what are the rules of international conduct wdiich, 
on the whole, best promote the happiness of mankind. The 
means of this encpiiry are observation and meditation — the one 
furnishing us with facts ; the other enabling us to discover the 
connexion of those facts as causes and effects, and to predict the 
results which will follow when similar causes are again put into 
operation. It is thus, by meditation on the experience of many 
centuries, that the wiser portion of^he T.uropean nations have 
at length discovered the mischievousness of war. It is thus that 
they will in time discover the folly of commercial jealousy and 
of mutual restrictions and prohibitions. It is thus that they have 
discovered the expediency of abstaining from the plunder and 
wanton devastation of hostile property on land ; and that they 
will in time discover the expediency of abstaining from such 
plunder and devastation at sea. 

To ascertain what are the rules of international conduct which 
are sanctioned by the public opinion of nations, or, in other 
words, what is the existing international law, we must look to 
tifeir public professions. Whatever the conduct of men may be, 
the principles which they avow are always those which public 
opinion prescribes. The principles, therefore, on which nations 
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profess to act, the rules to which they appeal, when they think 
it necessary to justify their conduct, form the law ,of nations 
\vhicli depends on public opinion. It differs from the Divine law 
by its mutability, by its silence or doubt on many subjects, its 
arbitrariness on others, and its positive mischief on some. 

The principles and details, then, of international law, as dis- 
tin<|^uislied from international morality, are to be ascertained by 
collecting and balancing the statements of those who, from their 
"position, their knowledge, and their character, may be supposed 
best to represent the |)iiblic opinion of their contemporaries. 

Among these authorities, the highest respect is due to the deci- 
sions of judges to whom qviestions of international law have been 
referred. Such arc Hoards of Arbitration, specially appointed to 
decide questions disputed between lndef;endent nations. Such 
are the Admiralty Judges, appointed by every maritime country to 
decide questions of prize and salvage. Such men speak in the 
piesencc of the whole civilized world. Their judgments give to 
tlie imn\ediate suitors affluence or ruin. A stronger responsibi- 
lity can scarcely bo supposed. And they Inave each side of every 
question explained and sifted by counsel. They cannot, of course, 
be always free from national feelings and national prejudices ; 
and there have been occasions, as was the case in the French 
tribunals luider the Directory and the Consulate, when their 
decisions have been the result of rapacity and corruption ; but 
with all these imperfections, they afford, perhaps, the best testi- 
mony that exists as to any matter of mere opinion. 

A second depositary of int'ernalional law is to be found in the 
Opinions of Jurists, given confidentially to their governments. 
Only a small portion of the questions which arise between states 
become jniblic. Before one^ state requires redress from another, 
or resists a demand on itself, it generally acts as an individual 
would do in a similar situation. It consults its legal advisers, 
and is guided by their opinions as to the law of the case. Where 
that opinion has been adverse to the sovereign client, and has 
been acted on, and the state which submit#d to be bound by it 
was more pow^erful than its opponent in the dispute, we may 
confidently assume that the law of nations, such as it w'as.then 
supposed to be, has been correctly Imd down, Foreign 

Office of Great Britain contains a series of sncli documents, ruji- 
ning back for centuries. A few of them have been published. 
S.everal drafts of the opinions given to Charles II. by Sir Leo- 
line Jenkins were found among his papers, and form one of ti^ 
appendices to his ‘ Life ' by Wynne. A selection from the cases'^ 
and opinions contained in our archives, would be a valuable addi- 
tion to the existing mateiials of interuationai Jaw. 
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A third source of that law arises from the statements of Writers 
who have made the law of nations their especial study. It is 
true, that in studying* the works of such writers, the reader must 
be on his guard against a bias towards some theory, a favourite 
with the author or with his countrymen ; and that he is often left in ^ 
doubt whether the author speaks as a moralist or as a lawyer — * 
whether he states what he thinks that the law of nations is, or what 
he thinks that it ought to be. It must be recollected, however, 
that on a matter of mere opinion, the statement of his own o])i-> 
nion by an eminent writer, is not only an authority hut a fact ; 
and that it is in this manner that a large portion of the existing 
international law has been created, and most beneficially created. 
Without putting the statements of even the most distiiiguihbed 
text- writers on a par with solemn juridical decisions, or even with 
the opinions given confidentially by jurists to their governments, 
we think that they hold the next place. 

Last comes what may be called er parte evidence. I'his con- 
sists of the official declarations of sovereigns, the arguments used 
in negotiations, the resolutions of deliberative bodies, the pre- 
ambles or recitals of Treaties, and generally of the statements or 
the admissions of interested parties. These are to bo treated as 
such statements or admissions generally are treated by municipal 
tribunals. When they are against the interest of the party who 
makes or admits them, they are conclusive evidence as to w^hat 
that party believed to be the law. Where they are in his favour, 
they show merely what points could be raised, and what decla- 
rations could be hazarded — they show what questions could be 
submitted to public opinion, not what the decision actually 
was. 


It appears, therefore, that international morality, and interna- 
tional law are separated by marked distinctions. 

International morality is unalterable, although it sometimes 
may appear to change when new circumstances, or better directed 
enquiries, bring to light new principles ; or show the necessity of 
modifying those which have been previously laid down. Inter- 
national law is constantly changing, though with a tendency, as 
knowledge and civilization extend, to coincide with international 
morality. International morality is independent of authority. Its 
conclusions are, or ought to be, logical inferences from notorious 
facts; and can neither be supported nor weakened by approbation 
piNlissent. International law is the creature of authority. It teaches 
only what is assented to, and the question as to its doctrines al- 
ways is, not whether they are useful or mischievous, but whether 
they are or are not received. The expositor of international mo- 
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rality hopes to benefit mankind by showing io them what inter- 
national law ought to be. The expositor of international la by 
showing to them what it is. 

The latter object is next in importance to the former. In the 
present state of the world, countries of equal, or nearly equal 
strength, are, as we have already remarked, desirous of mutual 
peace. War has become a far more expensive, and a far more 
dangerous game than it was two, or even one hundred years ago. 
Both nations and sovereigns feel that its risks more than balance 
the chances of gain. But the increased publicity of matters of 
state, the increased interest taken in them by the people of every 
country, and the increased influence of the people over the go- 
vernment — which tend to prevent wars of ambition or cupidity — 
tend to promote those of national vanity, or, as it is usually 
termed, of national honour. In every dispute, each party thinks 
that its honour would be tarnished if it were to yield when it has 
the law of nations on its side; and as each is judge in its own 
cause, each thinks that the law of nations is with it, on every 
point that appears to be susceptible of debate. In countries pos- 
sessing a free Press, the national vanity, or the national anger, 
is inflamed by Journalists— a set of traders in excitement, who 
profit by the agitation which is mischievous to every other por- 
tion of the community, and whose misrepresentations nothing but 
the fear of immediate exposure can check. While the law to 
which each party appeals is in its present vague arid imper- 
fect state ; and, while a knowledge of its rules, as far as they 
may be considered as established, is so little diffused, it is 
impossible to prevent the frequent recurrence of international 
disputes, and very difficult to adjust them. But as it seldom 
happens that a nation intentionally violates what it believes 
to be that law — except, indeed, in the case of a neighbour 
too w^eak to resist — and as it is seldom that a nation thinks 
itself called on to resent conduct which it does not believe to 
be a breach of that law, it follows that if the rules of interna- 
tional law were full, clear, and notorious, national disputes would 
be rare and brief. If it be important that municipal law should 
be clear and well knowm, in order to jjrevent the inconvenience 
of private litigation, how much more* important is it that the 
rules of international law should be ascertained and studied, in 
order to prevent the worst of human evils— war between civilized 
nations ! 

Having thus sketched the objects, the limits, and the sources of 
the two sciences, international morality and international law, 
which are equally comprehended under the expression ‘the Law 
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‘ of Nations,’ we proceed to the next branch of our subject, the 
causesj«rhich have retarded their progress. 

Among the principal obstacles to the progress of the moral 
sciences have been verbal ambiguities. There is, perhaps, none 
which they have more impeded than the Law of Nations. Gro- 
tius, the great founder of the sciences of international morality 
and international law, applied to both of them the term Jus. 
Now, the word^M^ has four separate principal meanings. 

lursty It denotes justice — the conduct which, in all questions 
between ourselves and others, an impartial third person would 
approve as right. Thus, is defined in the Digest as ars esqui 
ct houL And, again, Id quod semper aquum et houum jus 
dicitar* In this sense it is used by Grotins, when he says, that 
what is proj)erly termed jus consists in abstinence from what be- 
longs to others, restitution of any improj)cr acquisition, perform- 
ances of promises, rcjiaration of injuries, and punishment of 
wrongdoers. t In this sense it is o})posed to injuria; and nearly 
agrees wdth the primary sense of the Eriglisli word tujhl. 

. A second moaning of the K><i^:nx\jus corresponds with the English 
term a. riqht ; that is, a legal title or power. In this sense it is 
used in the well-known Roman distinction of rights — into rights of 

E arsons, or rights of things ; the first, jura persona rum ^ coinpre- 
ending the i)owers which men may legally exercise ov^er oilier 
persons, iriicli as the jus patrice poteslalis^ the right of a father 
over his ofispring. Jus mariil, the right of a husband over his 
wife; the second, jf’wru 7'c/w/w, coinpiehonding the powers which 
men may exercise over property. And as these powders are most 
obvious when they are exercised over the property of another, 
the words and riyht are often employed in the Roman and the 
English law, to indicate a power of limited use, as distinguished 
from perfect ownership. Thus, vice is a right of w'ay over 
another man’s land ; jus usuj)uvtusy a temporary and transferalilc 
right of enjoyment; jus usus, a temjiorary and intransferable 
right of enjoyment. In this sense of the word, Justinian ranks 
among incorporeal things, eaquee in jure consistunt; that is to say, 
rights as distinguished from possessions.:]: 

Thirdly. — */^^5 sometimes signifies Law. In this sense it is op- 
posed to violence; as in the fine passage in Cicero’s defence of 
Sextius, in which, after contrasting savage and civilized life, he 
traces the difference to the prevalence of jus or vis. One or the 
other must govern. ^ Vim volwmis exiingui ? Jus valeat ne- 


* Digest, Lib. i. lit. 2. § 1-11. f Prolegomena, 8. 
J Instit, Lib. ii, tit. 2. 
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‘ cesse est — id est jitdida^ quihus owne jus eontinetur. Judicia 
‘ displicent ? vis dominetur necesse est.^* In this sense of th^'word 
jus^ the burning of heretics in Spain ; the use of torture 

wa^jus in France ; the imprisonment for life of a debtor wnsjiws 
in England. They were Jura, not because they were right, but 
because they were law ; that is to say, because they were rules of 
conduct, sanctioned by an authority having the power and the will 
to enforce them. In this sense, jus is sometimes opposed to 
mquitas. Thus, in the celebrated question betw^een Antonius and 
Crassus, whether a purchaser could object to a defect of title of 
which he had notice — ‘ Jus^ says Cicero, ^ Crassus urgebat, trquU 
totem Antoni us J f 

In a fourth meaning, also corresponding with one of the mean- 
ings of the English word Law, signifies a body of legal insti- 
tutions. Thus Justinian terms the legal institutions which are 
common to all nations — such as marriage, and the support of 
children by their parents — jus gentium; the peculiar institutions 
of Athens, jus Athademium ; the peculiar institutions of 
^ovciQ, jus liomamnn, ot jus Qnirithim.X And Papinian subdi- 
vi<les jus liomarnim into jus dvih\ consisting of laws formally 
enacted, and jus Frotorium, rules by which the Prietor supplied 
the defects, or moderated the severity, of what may be called 
the statute law of Kome.§ Even a small branch of law is termed 
jiiSs Thus the rules of adoption are called by Cicero jus odop^ 
f fords. \\ The rules observed by the Augurs, Avgvrum. 

J[^he adjective follows most of the significations of the 

substantive from which it is derived. Thus, justum is sometimes 
that which is right ; sometimes that which is legal — justum ma^ 
friwonium, a legal marriage ; and sometimes a person or a thing 
entitle<l to certain i rivileges. Thus Cicero says, that he ob- 
tained over the Aiuanienses, victoriam ; that is to say, 

a victory which entitl( (l him to be saluted Imperator.T He bolds 
that llegulus was bound to perform his promise to the Cartha- 
ginians, because it was made et Ugitimo hasti ;** — not 

meaning that the cause of the Carthaginians was just, but that 
they were engaged in lawful hostility, and therefore entitle^} to 
rights which arc denied to pirates and robbers. And, in a nearly 
similar sense, that justum helium is a Avar that has been publicly 

declared.tt 


^ Pro Publio Sextio, 42. + De Off. 3, 16. % Instit, Tit. 2. 

§ Digest, Lib. i, § 6. ll Pro Domo, 13. If Ad. Ftim. Epi». X# 

*^DeOff, 3, tfDeOff. 1, 
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It te unfortunate that the successors of Gnitius bn the Contl- 
nentj^wliether they wrote in German, in French, or in Italian — 
and ^ese, together with Latin and English, are almost the only 
languages in which the Law of Nations has been treated — found in 
each language a single, word comprehending all the different sig- 
nifications of jus. In French, droit is right as opposed to wrong. 
La justice^ we are told, est la conformite des actions avec le droit. 
Again, droit is a legal claim. Les droits Scigneuraux are feudal 
rights; the droit de visite is the right of search* Droit de mm- 
mission is brokerage. Thirdly, droit is Jaw. Droit nndjait are 
opposed, like jus and t'is. A docteur en droit is a doctor of laws. 
And finally, droit^ like jus^ signifies a body of law. The canon 
law, is droit canon; the civil law, droit civil; the comihon law, 
droit coutumier. 

We w’ill not fatigue our readers with enumerations of the pa- 
rallel significations of ^echt and of diritto. It is enough to state 
that each of them is used in the four different senses of jus — 
that is, to signify 1st, what is right; 2d, a right; 3d, law; 
and 4th, a body of law. 

It is to be remarked that jus^ droit^ recht^ diritto^ in the pri- 
mary sense of each, imply the idea of moral approbation, but do 
not imply the ideas of legal claim or legal duty. And that in 
all ^the other senses, they imply the ideas of legal claim and of 
legal duty, but not that of moral approbation. What is right 
cannot be unjust, but may often be unsupported by law. A 
right, a body of law, or law in the abstract, may be unjbst ;^ut 
to call either of them illegal would be a contradiction in terms. 

On the other hand, few of the ideas denoted or suggested by 
these words mutually exclude one another. A plaintiff may be 
said to proceed jure^ because he has justice on his side ; because 
what he claims is a right, not a possession ; because he proceeds 
by law, not by force ; and because he invokes a given jus or body 
of Jaw. It is obvious that a writer who has to use a term, the 
meanings of wdiich are numerous, dissimilar, and yet not oppos- 
ed, must be in constant danger of sliding from one meaning to 
another ; and of drawing inferences which appear to be legitimate 
only because the same word is used differently in the premises 
and in the conclusion. *He is in constant danger of supposing 
that a rule is jus^ droit^ recht^ or diritto^ in the sense 6f law ; be- 
cause it is jus^ droit^ recht^ or diritto^ in the sense of justice : or 
that it is jus^ droit, recht, or diritto, in the sense of justice*; be- 
cause it is jus, droit, recht, or diritto, in the sense of law. An 
English writer, possessing distinct words to express justice and 
Jaw', is likely to under-estimate the danger of confounding them ; 
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yet in every other language they have jjoen confounded, and 
whole treatise^ have been bottomed on their confusion. 

The example was given by Grotius. His great work was 
published during the Thirty Years’ War, perhaps the most calami- 
tous period in modern history. The sovereigns of the Conti- 
nent, far more numerous than they are now, were little influ- 
enced by public opinion ; and indeed, except on theological sub- 
jects, little public opinion existed. The great business of all 
the more eminent and more energetic portion of mankind was 
war. Princes sought it to gratify ambition or Vanity, nobles as 
the only road to advaiicement, and the lower classes as the rea- 
diest, often indeed the only, employment that was left to them. 
The object of all parties seemed to be, not to conclude, but to 
prolong it. To obtain quarters for the ensuing winter, or an 
opportunity of plundering some province which had not been 
recently ravaged. Was a sufficient object for a campaign, or even 
for a war. As the art of raising a public revenue was almost 
unknown, armies supported themselves, whether in a hostile, a 
friendly, or a neutral country, by requisitions, ransoms, and 
robbery. Sovereigns trembled before their own generals, and 
generals before their own troops. In some cases the seed- 
corn, and the labouring cattle and stock were consumed, th^ 
towns and villages were burned, famine was followed by pes^ 
tilence, and what had been a rich and populous district"^ fell 
back into a wilderness. To use a picturesque expression of 
^^tillef,„‘«/?e menschenvenvilderten mit der lamdern ^^ men became 
sa^ge like their country. 

‘ 1 founr]/ says Grotius, < an almost universal opinion, that in the 
rundiict of a king or a state, nothing is unjust that is expedient — that 
might is riglit — and that to unite government and justice is impossible. 
I saw throughout the Christian world a license of fighting, of which 
barbarians would have been ashamed. I saw' men '’rush into war for 
trilling causes, or for no cause at all ; and I found war treated as a sanc- 
tion for every crime which the maddest wickedness could perpetrate.’ f 

It was under these circumstances, and with these feelings, 
that Grotius undertook to write de Jure Belli et J^acis. He be- 
lieved, in opposition as we have seen t# the prevailing doctrine, 
that there exists a jus between nations ; and believed that an 
exposition of this jus^ as it exists in war and in peace, might 
cheek the progress of disorders wdiich threatened to destroy the 
civilization of Europe. Grotius was a man of vast learning and 


* Thirty Years* tfar, Book v. 
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industry, and of very considerable acuteness i but the fame which 
he has acquired, and the good which he has eifected, are owing 
much more, perhaps, to his moral than to his intellectual qualities. 
Candour, conscientiousness, a sense of duty often amounting to 
scrupulosity, indignation against fraud and oppression, and an 
unwearied diligence in the attempt to hold them up to public 
detestation, are tlie qualities which now interest us in his works, 
and must have been those which enabled them to interest his 
contemporaries. But he was much better fitted to persuade 
than to instruct; to improve the feelings of his readers, than 
their judgment. His defects as a reasoner, contrast painfully 
with his merits as a moralist. Ilis conclusions are often inde- 
pendent of his premises, and the premises themselves are often 
a mass of words, out of which definite ideas cannot be readily 
extracted. 

Such is Ills statement of the grounds on which he rests the 
existence of a jus homlmim naiurale. * As man can treat similar 
‘ things in a similar manner, and as he eminently desires society, 
‘ it must he believed that he has the faculty of understanding 

* and acting according to general principles ; and that this 

* faculty agrees w’ith the things which suit the human nature. 
‘ This preservation of society agreeing with the human intellect, 

* is the source of what is properly called justice, which 

‘ consists in the abstaining from what belongs to another, or 

* restoring it if in our jiossession, performance of promises, repa- 
‘ ration of injury, and the infliction of deserved punishinfnt.’^ 

Having established — w^e will not say how, for we do not de- 
fend to understand the passage which we have quoted — the exis- 
tence of natural princij>les of justice between man and man, he 
infers their existence between nation and nation, and gives to 
them the name of jus geathnn nalurale. 

He remarks, that in .addition to the,/w.v homimm naluraJe^ there 
exists ill every community a body of rules, which the commu- 
nity, or the ruling body of the community, has voluntarily 
imposed on its members. Such a body of rules he terms rivife 
voluntarium : and finding that the conduct of nations towards 


* Homini cum circa similia similiter agere norit, cum societatis appe- 
titu excellente, inesse etiam facultatem Rciendi agendiqiie secundum 
generalia pnecepta par cst intelligi, cni qine conveuiunt sunt humanm 
naturae congruentiu. Mtec societatis custodia hnmano intellectui con\r- 
niens Ions est ejus juris quod proprie tali nomine nppcllatur, quod perti- 
net alieni abstinentia, et si quid alieni hubcumus restitutio, promissorum 
implendorum obligatio, damni culpa dati reparatio, et pamee inter homines 
merituni»^(Prolcg. 7, &.) 
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one another, is reg^ulated by certain usages which cannot be 
traced to the principles of justice, he infers that there exists also 
among nations a ju^ voluntarium. He divides jus voluntarium^ 
therefore, into jus civile mluntarium^ and jus gentium volunta’- 
riumn 

The ambiguity of the word jws now shows itself. When Gro- 
tius speaks of the jus gentium naturale^ he uses the word jus to 
signify justice. When he speaks of the jus civile voluntarium^ he 
uses the word jus to signify law. But when he speaks of the 
jm gentium voluntarium^ he means by jus neither justice, nor even 
law, in the primary 8en>e of the word law. Me uses that word 
to express a set of rules laid down by public opinion, and, as we 
have already remarke^l, called jus^ or law, only by metaphor. 

Grotiiis, indeed, cannot be accused of having first introduced 
this metaphorical use of the word jus ; since even by classical 
writers gentium is sometimes, though very rarely, opposed to 
aiquum bonumque^ and, when so used, can signify nothing but the 
usage of nations. Thus, Sallust says that the attempt to try 
Bomilcar for a crime committed by him while ambassador, was 
magis ex aqua bonogue quam ex jure gentium* But though Gro- 
tius did not invent it, he first employed it systematically, and set 
the example of using the same word to signify what is morally 
right, what is legal, and what is customary. 

It is difficult to avoid believing, that if he had used distinct 
W'ords to express these distinct ideas, he would have modified 
maj^ of his conclusions. Thus his doctrine, that a monarch may 
be flne proprietor of his kingdom and of his subjects — that he may 
have a right {jus) to subdivide his territories, and to sell, ex« 
change, or bequeath them, wholly or in part — is true, \i jus is 
used merely to express a legal right, but false, if it is- used, as it 
is in this instance by Grotius, to denote a moral right. Again, 
when he holds that a foreign nation has a rig^it to interfere in 
favour of the oppressed subjects of an independent sovereign, 
and to redress their injuries-even by war ; but that subjects them- 
selves have no right to resist the tyranny of their ruler ; his dis- 
tinction is founded on the circumstance that a subject, though he 
may have jfas in the sense of justice on his side, cannot resist 
his sovereign except by a breach of jus ki the sense of law. He 
compares him, therefore, to a minor, who cannot bring an action 
against his guardian, but whose cause may be lawfully taken up 
by a stranger not subject to such a personal disqualification. 

A clear perception of the inconvenience of the use of the word 


* Beil. Jug., cap. 39« 
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jns by Orotiuft, and that the jm gentium tt^untarium has no legal 
efficacy, seems to have led Pufendorf to the opinion^ that it has 
no efficacy whaterer. He conskieni the jara belU as mere technical 
roles, which princes and generals, whose great amusement was 
war, framed for their own convenience, and to prevent that noble 
game from being absolutely intolerable to their subjects^ The 
Jura pads he considers as depending on general morality, or as 
mere forms of good breeding.* If his views had been universally 
admitted, and he had many followers, they would have tended 
to perpetuate in Europe the lawlessness from which Grotius 
had lend^avoured to rescue her* 

It was long before any work on the mutual relations of nations 
appeared in the English language ; and, in the mean time, the 
word Jus had been firmly established in Latin as the general name 
for such relations, subject to the existing controversy, whether 
they did or did not comprehend a jus voluntarium* The English 
writers, if they thought fit, as they did, to translate by a sin- 
gle word, had to choose between right and law* Right answer- 
ing to the two first senses of Jus^ and of its equivalents in French, 
German, and Italian — and law to the third and fourth senses. 
They selected law, an ambiguous term, though less so than jus. 
The consequence has been, that the relations of nations have 
been considered by some English writers as more definite than 
they really are. The expression * Law of Nations,’ seems to imply 
legal relations. It does not imply them, because the word legal 
is never used metaphorically ; and it is only by metaphor that^the 
rules of conduct professed by nations are termed laws ; and 
other writers, struck by the impropriety of calling such rules 
laws, have adhered to the school of Pufendorf, and denied that 
there is any law between nations except the moral law imposed 
by God. 

A second obstacle to the progress both of international morality 
and of international law, has been the uncertainty of the sources 
from whence they have been derived r 

The principle that all rules of public and private morality, 
have for their object the promotion of the happiness of mankind, 
and are right or wrong so far as they effect or obstruct that object, 
was not recognized in the times of Grotius. In the absence of 
this simple and intelligible principle, Grotius defines jus naturale 
to be, * the dictate* of rigtit reason, indicating a moral impro- 
* priety or a moral necessity to be inherent in every action, accord-* 

^ mg to its agreement or disagreement with rational and social 


* Lib« ii. cap. 3, sec* 23. 
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* nature/ * * * § The yiigpueness of this definition is perhaps the eir- 
planation of the mass of citation in which what is original in 
Grotius lies buried. He had no facts by which to test the agree- 
ment or disagreement with rational and social nature^ On which 
he rested the morality of actions ; and was driren^ therefore, to 
testimony as the only medium of proof# 

The principle of utility, Vaguely indicated by Leibnitz, f but 
clearly expressed and adopted by Cumberland,:!^ and admitted 
by almost all subsequent writers as the test of international mo- 
rality, has dispelled much of the mist with which the foundations 
of that science were obscured by Grotius, and by his immediate 
successors. But it was long before the real sources of interna- 
tional law, as distinguished from international morality,, were 
ascertained and recognized, if indeed they can be said to be recog- 
nized even now. 

Grotius believed that what he denominated jm gentium vohm- 
tarium — that is to say, the rules of international conduct which 
are generally admitted, but cannot be traced to any supposed 
agreement or disagreement with rational and social nature^must 
have arisen from some general compact between the civilized 
portions of mankind. He looked for the evidence as to the exist- 
ence and the details of these rules, and as to this original com- 
pact, in the opinions of writers, and in the examples furnished by 
history, and selected them from the earlier periods of Greece and 
Rome, as the best times of the best nations.§ 

Now, in the first place, the theory of an original compact be- 
tween nations, is utterly without foundation. Secondly, ihteiv 
national law, so far as it dififers from international morality, is 
essentially mutable. To infer the principles on which nations 
now profess to regulate their conduct, from those which were 
professed by the contemporaries of Themistocles or of Sciplo, 
would be puerile ; even if there had existed in those times an 
establish eel international law. And thirdly, except the obser^ 
vance of treaties, and the privileges of public messengers — rules 
rather of international morality than^of internationsu law, and 


* Jus naturale est dictatum rectse rationis indicans actui alicui, ex 
ejus convenient! & aut disconvenientia cum ips& nature rationali et 
sociali, inesse moralem turpitudinem, aut necessitatem moralem.-p-.Lib. i* 
cap. 1, sec. 10. # 

f De actorum publicorum usu. — S. IS. 

:{: Lex naturse est propositio naturaliter cognita, actioned indicate 
efiectrices communis bonl.— Cap. 5, s. L 

§ Proleg. 46. 
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acknowledged even by savage nations — it can scarcely be said 
tbat ^either Greece or Home recognized any international law 
whatever. There were, indeed, in Greece, certain usages con- 
nected with the prevailing superstition, such as the rights of 
sepulture, of sanctuary, and of liberty to frequent public games; 
but they were rather religious than political customs. The jus 
belli of the Uomans prescribed certain forms of declaring war, 
and forbad those who were not legally soldiers from taking part 
in it; but it was a mere domestic institution to prevent individuals 
from engaging the state in hostilities, or interrupting the plan of 
a campaign by unauthorized expeditions. 

With the exception, which we have made, of the obligations 
' of treaties, and the privileges of public messengers, neither the 
Greeks nor the Romans admitted any international rights or inter- 
national duties. They attacked all whom they hoped to con- 
quer — they wasted the territory and destroyed the habitations of 
those whom they thought it expedient to decLare enemies. Some- 
times they put to death, indiscriminately, the whole of a hostile 
population — sometimes they sold them all, indiscriminately, into 
slavery — and sometimes they made slaves onl^ of the women and 
.children, and massacred the men ; or, according to the Homan 
practice, reserved them to perish in the amphitheatre, in contests 
with one another, or with beasts. The international law of 
Greece and Rome was the international law of New Zealand, 
with the single exception of cannibalism. The classical quota- 
tions which form the principal portion of the pages of Grotius 
are amusing, and even interesting ; but there their merit ceases. 
As a means of ascertaining what the law of nations ought to be, 
they are useless, for that is not a question to, be decided by au- 
thority; as a means of judging what it was when Grotius wrote, 
they are worse than useless, for they tend only to mislead. De- 
fective and ill-directed as national feeling and national conduct 
then were, they were as superior to the feelings and conduct 
which prevailed in what Grotius ventured to term the best times 
of the best nations, as the feelings and actions of imperfectly 
civilized Christians might%e expected to be to those of imper- 
fectly civilized heathens. 

Gradually, however, a school of writers arose, who perceived 
that rules of conduct, which derive their force from public opi- 
nion, must vary with all the changes of tliat opinion ; and that it 
is absurd to infer the opinion of one age ffom the acts which were 
done, or from the sentiments which were professed, in another. 

^ But the meritorious men who, from time to time, endea- 
i^i^red to ascertain what was the public opinion of Europe as to 
tile conduct which nations might require from one (mother, have, 
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in general, shown more diligence in the collection of materiata 
than judgment in their estimation. The authorities on which 
they have principally relied have been treaties. Now, treaties 
are often of great value, as showing the opinion of nations as to 
what international law ought to be. Thus, the clauses in the 
treaty between Prussia and the United States of America, in 
1785, which, in the event of a future war between the two 
powers, provided against thp confiscation of the property, or the 
molestation of the persons of private individuals, snow the opinion 
of those nations as to what ought to be the international law of 
war. Again, stipulations which prohibit an act under certain 
circumstances, tacitly admit its lawfulness under any but the ex* 
cepted cases. Thus, the convention^f 1801 between England 
and Russia, which provided that neutral merchant vessels, when 
under convoy, should not be searched for enemy’s property by 
any but national cruisers, and th§n only under certain restric- 
tions, recognized the general law, that when not. under convoy 
they might be searched for enemy’s property by privateers. 
Again, stipulations which require an act to be done in certain 
cases, admit that it cannot be demanded in any other cases. 
Thus, the treaties by which many nations htive agreed, that 
under certain circumstances, and during certain periods, they will 
mutually deliver up persons accused of certain crimes, are con- 
clusive evidence that, in the opinion of those nations, there is no 
general international law requiring all nations to deliver up all 
criminals. But when a treaty is regarded, as has often been the 
case, not merely as recognising the general law by its admis- 
sions, but as creating a new general Jaw by its express enact- 
ments, — or as binding the contracting nations, not only as be- 
tween one another, but to other nations not parties to the treaty, — 
such inferences are unwarranted, and their frequency is one of 
the many proofs of the illogical manner in which international 
law has generally been treated* 

Another fertile source from which Jurists have derived the doc- 
trines of international law, has been the opinions of their pre- 
decessors. During the greater part of the last century, a quota- 
tion was an argument, with little reference to the real value of 
the testimony adduced. We have already remarked the abuse 
of citation by Grotius; and though subsequent writers have 
avoided the error of looking for the opinions of modern Europe 
in those of Greece and Rome, they have copied from one another 
even more servilely than he did from his classical authorities. A 
proposition announced undoubtingly in the text, will often ^be 
found, on referring to the note, to rest on a mere ehain of quota- 
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tioQ, wb^re emy link depends on the one vbieh pTe<^eded it) and 
the whole bangs on Lactantius or St Augustine. 

'Where their premises have not been drawn from treaties or from 
authority, they have generally been taken from example, or, as 
it is usually termed, usage. . But if the rules of international law 
were to bo taken from usage, much that is now considered to be 
a part of tlmt law must be rejected ; and principles would be intro- 
duced far less favourable (o the happiness of mankind than those 
which we believe now to prevails The professions of the worst 
nsen and of the worst nations, are generally better than the prac- 
tice of the best. 

Thus, it is an admitted principle in international law, that all 
nations are to be treated as equal ; — that all are entitled to similar 
rights, and to a similar inaependence, whatever be their power. 
But not a shadow of this equality is to be found in practice. In 
practice the treatment which nations receive depends on their force: 
the strong dictate, the weak submit, and those whose power is 
nearly balanced, negotiate. But as the principle, that might 
gives right, though always acted on, is never avowed, we venture 
to exclude it from the law of nations. And finding the opposite 
principle constantly professed, even by those whose conduct is a 
perpetual violation of it, we hold it to be established in theory, 
and hope that happier times will see it established in practice. 

In fact, if the opinions of nations were to be inferred from 
their actual conduct, almost every crime against which interna- 
tional law is supposed to be directed would be sanctioned. 
What are the rights of Neutrals, if the conduct of all the Belli- 
gerent powers during the revolutionary wars. (and what power 
was not belligerent during a portion of that unhappy period?) is 
to be their measure? What reliance is to be placed on treaties, 
if their obligation is to be estimated by the respect which then 
was paid to them? That the business of nations is to plunder 
or to subjugate enemies, neutrals, or allies, and that these ends are 
to be effect^ by fraud and treachery if possible, and where these 
fail, by violence — that the true objects of every statesman are to 
increase the strength of bis own country, and to weaken his 
neighbour's — and that all means are justifiable by which either of 
them objects caa be efifected, — ^sueh are the principles of interna- 
tionai law, which are to be deduced from the examples afforded 
by Continantal Europe from 1792 to 1814. That these examples 
shook internatiofial law to its foundations must be admitted ; but 
they did this injury, not by mreating of themselves new rules, but 
opinion. In one nation on the Continent* 
and* ianoMiuiatefy ior mankindi still perhaps the most powerful 
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one, they seem to have utterly perverted it ; and we fear tbajt , 
there is none in which the*, improvement in pubiic morality has 
kept pace whh the general advance in citUization* The con-, 
duct of>>BritaiQ during that long struggle, bad as it was in many 
respects, was far less censurable than uiat of any of her powerful 
neighbours. She was sometimes insolent,, illegal, ama mtjnst. 
She trampled^ under 'foot Ja^ and morality; but it w^as for the 
purpose of defence, not of attack : it was 4 n order to defend her- 
self from aggression, or perhaps from destruction, not in or^er 
to rob or to conquer. Her crimes were those of violence, not 
of treachery. She alone, among the nations, kept faith, ^nd 
we believe that public opinion on international subjects, is in a 
far sounder state in Britain than in any other of the great nations 
of Europe — but even in Britain it is lamentably imperfect. 

We now proceed to tbe third branch of our subject— the pro- 
gress of the law of nations from the Peace of Westphalia to the 
Congress of Vienna. 

The most convenient mode of stating Mr Wheaton's views, 
will be to extract the recapitulation which closes his work: — 

< On a general view of the progress of the law of nations since the 
peace of Westphalia, it appears to me— 

< That the result has been, rather that the principles laid down by 
Grotius, and by tbe jurists of his school, have been more clearly defined 
and recognized, than that new laws have been established to regulate 
international relations. 

< That these relations have been maintained by tbe general adoption 
of permanent missions, and the recognition of diplomatic privileges. 

‘ That although the right of intervention to preserve the balance of 
power, or to prevent the dangers to which one country may her exposed 
by the domestic events within another, has been frequently assumed, yet 
110 general rules have been discovered by which the occasions which call it 
forth, or the extent to which it may be carried, can be laid down ; and 
that it remains, therefore, an undefined and undefinable exception to the 
mutual independence of nations. 

• ^ That the exclusive dominion over particular seas has been abandoned 

as a barbarous pretension— the general right to use the ocean for the 
purpose of navigation, commerce, and fishery, has been conceded, and 
the right of search Jimited to periods of war^ 

< ThSt the universal right to use tbe Scheldt, the Rhine, and the other 
great European rivers, has been established as a principle of international 
law. 

That the colonial monopoly has nearly ceased, and with it the ques- 
tion as to the right of neutrals to enjoy in war a commerce prohibited in 
peace. 

< That the slave-trade is generally reprobated as a stain on human 
nature, though not universally abolished in fact, or even by law. 

< That the laws of war have been improved, and among the more ciyi» 
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tias be6n created%f ti^aty;^vrhi^^ 

' Wil^sl; ifdvance Ijp securing^ tbe commerce of nations ; 

^^kUtftin at peac^, from jaterruption by those which are at tfar. *. * 

* thu sphere within Vb^ch the la4v of nati^s operates ha» Men 
extended by the unqualilled accession of the atatjiB of the w'esteTn bemi* 
sphere, by the tendency of the Mahomedan powders to adopt the public 
law ^ Chrifitendomfand by tbe general Yeeling «yen amonffless civilized 
na^ns, that there are rights which they* may exact from oth^s, and, 
therefore^' duties which they may l>e required to fulfil. 

* That tbe law of nations as a science (in our nomenclature^ interna^ 
iional morality) has advanced with the advance of philosophical know- 
ledge, and the improvement in philosophical language with our extended 
knowledge of the past and of the present condition of mankind*, and with 
Che variety and importance of the occasions for its application. 

* And lastly, that the law of nations, us a system of positive rules regu- 
lating the liiftercourse of nations, (in our nomenclaturet international 
iaw,) has improved with the general improvement of civilization, of 
which it is one of the most valuable products.”* 


Of the subjects of discussion thus suggested by Mr Wheaton, 
our bounds of course oblige us to leave many unnoticed, and to 
dwell more briefly than the importance of the questions, or the 
authority of the writer, would require, on the few which we have 
room to consider. 

We must begin by expressing a doubt as to tbe accuracy of 
Mr Wheaton’s first position, * That the progress of the law of 

* nStions, since the peace of Westphalia, consists rarher in the 

* recognition of the principles laid down by Grotius and bis 
‘ school, than in the introduction of new international Jaws.’ 
And we will support that doubt by comparing the doctrines of 
Grotius on some of the most important questions of international 
law, with those now acknowledged by Europe. We will first 
take the great question of the right of inferveiilion. 

* *rhe opinion,’ says Grotius, * is not to be tolerated, that the 

* law of nations permits war for the purpose of preventing one* 

* nation from acquiring a dangerous preponderance of power over 
‘ others. Where war, indeed, is just on other grounds, such a 
‘ motive may decide as to its prudence; but that thefeai^of suT- 
^ fering injury should give a right to inflict it, is agmnst all 
‘ rules of equity. Such is the condition of human life, that 

* perfect safety is not to he attained. Against dangers that are 
^ merely probable, we must take innocent precautions, and then 
‘ rely on Divine Providence, without having recourse to force.*’ j* 


* l\ 44 i. 


t Lib. ii. cap. 1, gee. 17. 


... . . . ^ 

y.' If^lits w^e international law, what woald befeome of the i|^t; 

' d#intervei;jiti&n to preserve^ the balance of poWe| ?« orW theripit 
oF.preveptiii^ aggiies^on* by prevlnting^ the accdftaul^ion of 
• the' means ofattaclf? ^ . 

Again, he denies to a nation the right of preventing fore%ners 
from settling in its undurltivated territory. He holds, indeed, 
that such a territory may be seized by occupants, provided they 
acknowledge the authprity of the sovereign.f If no nation could 
legally prevent the intrusion of foreigners ijito its unoccupied 
territories, how could the maritifine powers of Europe nave 
created or defended their vast colonial dependencies ? liow 
could Spain, Portugal, and England, have appropriated and 
divided America? and how could Russia have extmtded herself 
from the Baltic to the Northern Pacific ? With the single ex- 
ception of British India, the great empires which European 
nations have founded in the other quarters of the globe, h'ave 
been formed by first assuming sovereignty over large territories 
unoccupied, or occupiedonly by tribes held unentitled to the rights 
of international law, and then gradually peopling them with 
their own subjects. Without doubt, such a course of proceeding 
is,open’to abuse, and in fact has been grossly abused ; but it is 
equally certain that it is sanctioned by the Law of Nations, and 
we believe that it ought to be so sanctioned. 

Blit while Grotius denies the lawfulness of hostility in coses 
in which it is now admitted, he affirms it in cases in which it is 
now abandoned. Thus, he affirms that it is a just cause of war, 
if a nation, engaged in a just war with a third party, is denied 
by a neutral the libert) ol military transit, whether the motive 
for denial be the fear of injury from the passing army, or from 
the other belligerent. Fear, he repeats, does not justify a denial 
of right, winch he considers the liberty of the transit to be, and 
still less does the fear that a third party may take unwarranted 
odence-t He even maintains that a belligerent wliose cause is 
just, may lawfully seize a neutral territory, if he foresees thajt it 


* Lib. ii. cnp. 22, sec. 5. f Lib. ii. cap; 2, sec. 18. 

J Lib, ii. cap. 2, sec. 13. Grotius seems^'to have been seduced into 
this siranj^e doctrine by the example which he quotes from Numbers, 
chap. 21, ot the war w'aged by the Israelites against the Anaorites on 
the denial of*liberty of passage, and the approbation of that war by St 
Augu&tine. 
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may otikerwine be occupied by the enemy.* Sueh wag the pre- 
tence on which we seized . Copenhagen in 1807; jbutwbo will 
^ now venture to defend that occiipatidh ? 

there & no point on which the Law of Nations, ae laid 
down Grotius, differs more from that which is noW recognized, 
than as to the treatment of criminal refitgees. Grotius main^ 
tains that a nation is strictly bound either^ to punish or give 
them up ; but he admits that the injured nation seldom exacts 
the performance of this duty, except in the cases of persons 
accused of political offences, or of atrocious crimes.f 

It is now admitted, first, that no nation <^n lawfully punish or 
even try offences committed by foreigners in a foreign territory. 
Secondly, that the extradition of criifiinals for trial or puiiisbinent 
in the country where the crime was committed, is a matter of 
treaty, and can be required only where such a treaty exists, and 
then only toMsthe extent and under the circumstances defined by 
the treaty ; and thirdly, that political offences are precisely those 
to which no such treaty ought to extend. The most power- 
ful, 'and the least scrupulous European nation, would .scarcely 
venture to incur the odium of requiring the weakest of its neigh- 
bours to surrender a political offender. France does not exact 
this from Geneva. 

We have not nearly exhausted the points of difl'erence between 
the opinions supported by Grotius, and those which now consti- 
tute international law ; but those which we have mentioned are 
sufficiently numerous and sufficiently important to justify us in 
holding, that the greater part of the existing international law is 
of a more recent date than the times of Grotius, or of his imme- 
diate followers, who may be termed his school. 

We rather regret that Mr Wheaton has included in one para- 
graph, and apparently considered as subjected to the same prin- 
ciples, the right of intervention created by danger arising from 
the undue preponderance, either actual or possible, of a single 
power, and that created by inconvenience or danger arising from 
events occurring in the interior of a foreign country. Each of these 
rights is founded on a supposed danger or inconvenience— each 
of them sanctions hostilities against a nation willing to remain at 
peace. But there the resemblance ends. In the d^ree of pre- 
cision with which they are capable of being defineff and regu- 
lated — ^in the frequency of the occasions for their exercise — 
the benefit arising from their legitimate employment — the 


* Lib. ii. cap. 2, sec. 10. 


f Lib. ii. cap. 21, sec. 3, 4, 5. 
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evils likely to follow from^their abuse — and in tbe amount of the 
temptations to such abuse, the difference- is striking^. 

The occasions on which the right of forcible intervention, to 
prevent the undue augmentation of a single power, has been^exer-^ 
cised, are comparatively rare. The internal development of the 
resources of a country has never been considered a pretext for 
such an intervehtion, nor has its acquisition of colonies or depen- 
dencies at a distance from Europe. It seems to be felt, with 
respect to the latter, that distant colonies and dependencies gene- 
rally weaken, and always render more vulnerable, the metropo- 
litan state. And with respec^ to the former, although the increase 
of the wealth and population of a country is the most effectual 
means by which its power ca#be augmented, such an augmen- 
tation is too gradual to excite alarm. To which it must be 
added, that the injustice and mischief of admitting that natioiis 
have a right to use force for the express purpose of relhrding the 
civilization and diminishing the prosperity of their inoffensive 
neighbours, are too revolting to allow such a right to be inserted 
even in the lax code of international law. Interferences, there- 
fore, to preserve the balance of power, have been confined to 
attempts to prevent a sovereign, already powerful, from incorpo- 
rating conquered provinces into his territory, or increasing his do- 
minions by marriage or inheritance, or exercising a dictatorial 
influence over the councils of an independent state. 

Four principal occasions have occurred, since the peace of 
Westphalia, in which interferences for the preservation of the 
balance of power have led to actual war. In three of them the 
power restrained, or attempted to be restrained, was France — in 
one it was Russia. 

The first %was a * consequence of the power acquired by 
Louis XIV, in the earlier part of his reign; — a power which, 
during the interval between the peace of Nimegueii in 1678, and 
the commencement of hostilities in 1688, threatened to render 
Europe subservient to France. That danger was averted by the 
league of Augsburg, the war of 1688, and the peace of Ryswick 
in 1697. The material power of France was diminished, and 
her moral preponderance destroyed ; and the beginning was made 
of the intimate relations between England and the Continent, 
which have rince produced so much good and so much evil. 

The second produced the war of the ‘ Spanish Succession.’ 
Charles II. of Spain, without descendants or very near relatives, 
was supposed to have — and if, in the agglomeration of states 
which formed his vast empire, there was any common law as to 
the transmission of the crown, perhaps had— >the right to bequeath 
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his territdrieii* ' In the event of bis intestacy there w^e two 
claimants — tBe House of, Bourbon and'^that oi Ha|>sburgf-*-each 
descended from a Spanish Princess, but each estopped by express 
rdnundations. It was known that the affections of Charles, 
and, what was more important, those of his wife, leant strongly 
towards an Austrian candidate. Under such drcumstanbeS, 
France proposed to England, 'Holland, and Aust)(¥a, a treaty of 
partition. The will of Charles, whatever it might be, was to be 
set aside. Loraine and Bar, abortion of Savoy and of the 
north of Spain, Sicily and Naples, and the Spanish possessions 
in I'nscany, were to be given to France ; Milan to the Duke of 
Loraine ; and to an Austrian drand^uke the rest of Spain, the 
Spanish Netherlands, Spanish Atiitrica, and Sardinia. 

The motive of France was obvious. If the will of Charles 
w^as in her favour, she was prepared, as the event showed, to 
disregard tlie treaty, and seize tlie whole inheritance ; if it was 
against her, she could enforce the treaty, and have the as- 
sistance of England and Holland in securing a large portion of 
it. Austria refused her concurrence, but England and Holland 
acceded. 

It must be admitted that this transaction carried to its ^tgipst 
extent the right of intervention to maintain the balance of power. 
Neither the interests nor the wishes of the nations who were to 
be distributed among the different sovereigns, were consulted. 
Their earnest desire was to remain united ; and Charles, thinking 
that the validity of his will would depend on the power of his 
legatee, — and that IVance was more powerful than Austria, and, 
estimating at its real value the obligation imposed on France 
by the treaty, — bequeathed the whole of his dominions to the 
House of Bourbon. Louis, with that confbmpt o|,public faith, 
with which his country stands generally accused, accepted the 
perilous gift. The war by which England and Holland endea- 
voured to prevent this enormous accession to the power of France, 
was successful in one of its most important objects — the exclusion 
of France from the Netherlands ; but the success was bought by 
twelve years of exhausting war, and by burthens from which 
Holland has never recovered, and which even now press upon 
England. 

For many years after the peace of Utrecht, there was no 
single sovereign in Europe whose power was generally formi- 
dable. The importance acquired by Prussia shows the weakness 
of all her neighbours. With a poor disjointed territory, and a 
population not equal to that which jiow belongs to Bavaria, she 
was able to raise herself from an electorate to a kingdom ; to de- 
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stroy the unity of the Empire, and what remuined of force to the 
Imperial crown ; %q sehe on portions of Austria and of Poland/ 
an<r to be for a time the most infiaentiai otate in Europe. Much, 
without doubt, depended on the talents of her ffreat Elector aud 
of her great King ; but it Frederic the Second had had to deal 
with states resembling in power the existing great monarchies 
of Europe, no personal qualities ^would have enabled him to act 
as a superior oH* even as an equal. 

The wars that intervened between the peace of Utrecht in 
1712 , and the peace of Paris in 1784, arose from ambition, 
from vanity, from commercial or colonial disputes, or from the 
family interests of sovereign houses ; not from any general ap« 
prehension of danger from thg preponderance of a single state. 

Of course* we do not mean to say that the desire to keep down 
the power of a rival was not often one of the motives to war; 
but it was not the principal motive ; and, above all, it was not 
the motive assigned. To borrow an expression from Grotius, 
it was a ^ causa belli suasoria non jusiijica! In 1778, for in- 
stance, when Prussia and Saxony made war on Austria, in order 
to force her to relinquish Bavaria, one motive, without doubt, 
was fear of danger from the increase of power which Austria 
w4ld have obtained from so large an accession of territory and 
population. If this fear, however, had been the only motive — if 
Austria, for instance, had had a just claim, without any breach 
of international law, to the inheritance of Bavaria — we do not be- 
lieve that her claim would have been opposed. But the seizure 
of Bavaria by Austria was an unvarnished robbery, it was an open 
violation of treaties to which Prussia and Saxony were parties ; — 
these were the circumstances which gave a right to interfere, 
and by which, therefore, they^defended their interference.* 

Towards the end, however, of the last century, the power of 
Russia began to excite serious alarm, principally, of course, 
among the states which had the misfortune to be nearest to her. 
Towards Sweden, towards Poland, towards Turkey — in fact, 
on all her frontiers — she was- in a course of extension, which is 
tcarcely arrested even How. There was no period at which she 
inspired so much dread as during the five y^ars immediately pre- 
ceding the wars excited by the French •Revolution. It is true 
that at that time she had not perhaps more than half of her pre- 
sent offensive force ; but, as compared with the present, it was 
a period of general weakness. Great as the additions are which 
the last half-century has made to the power of Russia, they are 


• DecUratioi^f the Kin^ of Prussia, July 7, 1778. — Annual Regis- 
ter, Vol. XXX. p* 316. 
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ptobably than those which it has made to the power of Enr- 
faod and of Prussia* And, what is of more importance, the 
ititrigutis and wars in which the Germanic and Scandinavian 
powers used to waste their strength and destroy their mutual 
confidence, .have ceased. Uustia is an object of dread now i but 
she Was a still greater object of dread in 1788, and with reason. 
She was at that time urging a successful war agaitist Turkey — 
a war which seemed likely to he finished in Constantinople. 
Austria was her associate, in the hope of sharing the Spoil, and 
Denmark was united to her by treaty. France, occupied by her 
own internal affairs, was incapable of moving; and Prussia, 
HoITand, and England, contented themselves with forming the 
celebrated triple alliance, but sh(|wed no signs of the purpose of 
their union. 

Sweden was at peace with Russia, and, what is very rare 
between contiguous countries, had not even an injury to com- 
plain of. But her rash sovereign ventured to stop the progress 
of Russian aggrandizement. He made an offensive alliance 
with Turkey, and assembled an army in Finland ; and, w*hen his 
motives were demanded by Russia, required that she should 
make peace with Turkey on terms to be dictated by hin^df.^ 
In the war which followed, Sweden was unfortunate. NoflIng, 
indeed, but the intervention of the Triple Alliance prevented her 
destruction. But the diversion was most valuable to Turkey, 
and probably enabled her to struggle on until a subsequent 
intervention of the Triple Alliance, which, as it did not proceed 
to actual war, would be here out of place, obtained for her a 
tolerable peace. 

The balance of power had little to do with the events between 
the deposition of Louis XVI. affd the Consulate. It was not 
until the resources of France were collected in the hands of 
Bonaparte, that their real magnitude was perceived. 

In considering the wars which lasted from the rupture of the 
peace of Amiens in 1803, until the peace of Paris in 1814, it is 
often difficult to separate those which were provoked by thf 
aggressions of France, from those in wSich she wad assailed for 
the mere purpose of reducing her power. Many were of a mixed 
character. Such was* the war with England. It is scarcely 
possible that England would have preferred war to the evacua- 
tion of Malta, if she had believed that there was safety in peace. 
And, on the other hand, her desire to put down the pteponder^ 

* Note of the Swedish Coart, let July 1788.-<-fcfaoeU, Hutoire 
Abreg^^ &c., Yol. xiv* p« 84* 
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ance of France, would scarcely have induced her to resume arms 
only a year after she had laid them down, if the conduct of 
France in Holland, in Switzerland, and in Italy, had not afforded 
her a lawful pretext. The same may be said of the Coalition of 
1805. France certainly had not observed the stipulations of the 
treaty of Luneville ; but her breach of them was not of suffi- 
cient importance to have authorized a war on tbe{)art of Austria 
or Russia, if such a war had not been thought a favourable op- 
portunity of restoring the bailee of power. The war declared 
by Prussia against France in 1806, was less founded on. any im- 
mediate provocation by France* The Prussian declaration* is 
full of reproaches, and of very just reproaches, of the conduct 
of France towards third parties, and of well-founded anticipa- 
tions of future evil to Prussia ; but contains scarcely a ^single 
precise complaint of injury actually suffered by Iterself. 

The war on the part of Austria in 1809, was the first which 
can be considered as a pure intervention^ to restore the balance 
of power. The Spanish war had by that time begun to show 
its dangerpus character ; and France, anxious to avoid being in- 
cumbered by a new enemy, had endeavoured to avoid offending 
A^tria. The Austrian Court, thtrefore, was forced to state, as 
^jH^nds for its declaration of war,t ^ That nations were falling 

* around her — that lawful sovereigns were torn from their sub- 
^ jects — and that the danger of universal subjugation threatened 

* even the happy subjects of Austria/ 

The conduct of Austria in 1813 was a more striking instance* 
For nearly four years she had been in intimate conn'exion with 
France. Only a year before she had by express treaty, that of 
the 14th March, 1812, guaranteed to France her existing terri- 
tories, and joined on her behalf in the invasion of Russia. But, 
in the mean time, the French armies had been destroyed. Prussia 
had turned against her, and if Austria would do so, it seemed 
probable that the rest of Germany would follow the example. 
The paper in which Austria, in the person of her emperor, de- 
clared her intention to join her enemies against her ally, main- 
Ifcains, in its most unqualified form, the lawfulness of attacking 
a preponderant power merely because it is preponderant. 

Tlmt paper states that * Austria, in aU her measures, had been 
/ directed by the principle that, as all balance of power in Europe 
‘ had been destroyed by the boundless superiority of Ft'ance, no 


* Declaration of Erfurtb, Oct. 9th, 1806. — Ann. Reg. VoL xlviiu 

p. 800. 9 

f Austrian Declaration, April 6th, 1809- — Ann* Reg. Vol. li.p. 691- 
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* real peace was to be expected unless that superiority Was dimi- 

* nished. That by one means or by another, by negotiation or 

* by force of arms, a new state of things must be eflfeerod* Ibat 

* France would hear ot no proposition for peace that should 

* violate the iiitegiity of ^the French empiie; and that the con*- 

* sequent necessity of war was engraven on the^^heart of every 

* Austiiatu’* 

It must be obvious that such interferences are matters of dan- 
ger and difficulty. The sovereign |igainst whom they are directed 
IS, by the supposition, already so powerful as to excite tiie dread 
of his neighbours. No single one among them, therefore, can 
oppose him, but at the heavy penalty of an expensive ifbd dan- 
gerous war* Recourse, then, must generally he had to a coali- 
tion ; .and expeiience has sho^^n how difficult it is to iorm a 
coalition, or to give to it, unity of purpose or perseverance. 

On these grounds we found our belief that the right of armed 
intervention, for the pqipose of pieserving the balance of power, 
is less liable to abuse than almost any other international right. 

It is not necessary to enter into a long exposition of the dif- 
ferences between the right •€ intervention which we have i^t 
been discussing, and that which is created by a supposed 
veiiience or danger arising to other nations fiom events oecuiririg 
in the interior of a country. The first is, the privilege of the 
weak against the strong ; the second, that of the strong against 
the weak. The circumstances which give rise to the first are 
tolerably definite, and must always be evident. Hiase which 
create the second are incapable of definition, and generally inca- 
pable of proof. If we examine the statements of eviU suffered 
or apprehended from the domestic affairs of indepeDd|.Rt nations, 
on which the most remarkable modern interventions have been 
founded, we shall find them in general too vague to be suscep- 
tiMe of refutation, or too frivolous ^o deserve it. 

The evils and dangers, for** instance, which Austria, Russia, 
and Piussia held forth to the world as a justification of the first 
paitition of Polahd, w^rc, «that the .disordered state of that 
Republic forced them to incur expense in securing the tranquil- 
lity of their own frontiers, and exposed them to the uncertain, 
but possible consequences of the dissolution, of Poland, and to 
the danger of seeing their own mutual harmony and friendship 
destroyed* • In consequence hereof,' continues the Manifesto, 

* their Majesties are determined to take immediate and effectual 

♦ Austiun Declaration, 11th August 1813. — Ann* lleg., Vol. lv% 

p. 4«». 
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* possession of such parts of the territory of the republic as may 

* serre to fix more natural and sure bounds between her and the 
‘three powers/’’' In 1793, however, Russia ‘found that her 
‘ endeavours to maintain peace . and quiet"* among her Polish 
‘ neighbours had been attended with innumerable losses, and that 
‘ some unwortlty Polte had not been ashamed ""to approve the 
‘ government, of the ungodly rebels in the kingdom of France. 

‘ From^ these considerations, her Imperial Majesty,, for the future 
‘ safety of her empire, and fo^jthe cutting off for ever of all 
‘ future disturbances, was pleased to take under her sway, and 
‘ unite for ever to her empire, the territories between the JDwina 
‘and tIA Dniester.' t The King of Prussia stated ‘it to be 
‘ universally known that the Polish nation never ceased to afford 
‘ to the neighbouring powers frequent grounds for just resent- 
‘ ment ; and that what principally excited their serious attention, 

‘ was the unceasing spirit of rebellion, and the spread of the 
‘ abominable notions by which all civil, political, and religious 
‘ ties would be dissolved ; destructive principles more to be 
‘ dreaded In a country like Poland, always distinguished by party 
‘ spirit, and powerful enough to be dangerous. In order, there- 
‘ fore, to prevent disturbances which have often shaken her own 
‘ ^ll^iquillity and endangered her Neighbours, there is,' says his 
Prussian Majesty, ‘ no other means except to incorporate her 
‘ frontier provinces into our states, and for this purpose imme- 
‘ diately to take possession of the same/:|; 

It was the singular fate of Poland to become more and more 
dangerous as she became more and more weak. She was dan- 
gerous in 1772, and was stripped of half her territories. She was 
found still raore^ dangerous in 1793, and three-fourths of the 
remainder'" were taken from her. Still, however, she excited 
alarm among her great neighbours; and, in 1795, they finally 
dismembered her, and, as far as in them lay, extinguished ^e 
name and the nationality of Boland. 

A remarkable similarity runs through all the state papers in 
which thft right of intervention is assertdcl. They generally 
begin by disclaiming the wish to interfere with the affairs of any 
independent state ; they then state the inconveniences suffered 
by their own frontiers, in consequence of the disturbed state of 


* Manifesto of die 18th iSeptember 1772.— Ann. Reg. Voh-xv. p. 
252. . * 

t Russian Ukase. — Ibid. Vol. xxxv, p. 227. 
j Prussian ManifestOt^Ibid* Vol. xxxv, p. 229. 
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tiieit* fi^igiibours ; they add that the doctrities professed, and tfaq 
examples held out, are subversive of the general tranquillity of 
Europe, and particularly of that of thei; own dominions ; and 
they therefore propose to tdce military possession of the dis- 
turbed country,;^ with no views of aggrandixement, but simply in 
self-defence. 

tt is seldom, however, that a nation rests its interference in Uie 
affairs of an independent neighbour on the bare ground of incon- 
venience or dangle to herself, r. iShe generally supports he^ inva- 
sion by the further pretext, that it is for the purpose of redressing 
some injury suffered by some class, or even by some ^dividual 
of the invaded nation ; and she usually asserts that the interests 
of the class, or of the individual whose side she espouses, are 
thos^ of the nation as a whole. 

"By far the most numerous interventions, in modern times, 
have been made for the benefit of individuals. 

In a large majority of the nations of Europe, ^foreign affairs 
are the exclusive province of the executive. In constitutional 
countries, indeed, the people have acquired a right to grant and 
appropriate the supplies, and thus to influence the conduct of the 
executive; but these countries are, even now, comparative! 
and the power exercised by their assemblies operates slowl^lnd 
indirectly. 

There are few exceptions to 4ihe general proposition, that, 
during the period embraced by Mr Wheaton^s work, the foreign 
policy of the continental nations has been guided by their 
^monarefas. Now, it is scarcely necessary to remind our readers, 
that this college of sovereigns is animated by an e^it de corps 
stronger than that which unites any other equally .large class 
in the world. Their constant intermarriages have connected 
them by ties of consanguinity and affinity, which constitute them 
otie family scattered over the diffident thrones of Europe ; their 
remote and inaccessible position "deprives them of society, on 
equal terms, except among one another. The only language 
which they hear speaks of devotion to their interests, and even 
to their wishes ; and, what is still more important, they are all 
in the presence of a common enemy, the advancing spirit of 
democracy. From the sixteenth century, when the United Pro- 
vinces threw off the yoke of^Philip II., every succeeding age has 
witnessed victories of democratic* over royal power more and 
snore important. The English KevolntronmaTked the seventeenth 
century; those of British America, and France, the eighteenth ; 
an^,in the nineteenth, we have alrea^^een the triumph of popular 
power in Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium, Saxony, and Nor- 
way. In every one of these countries, the royal power was, within 
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our oi¥ii memory, despotic. In e^ery one of these, the sovereigti 
is nour either a mere instrument in the hands of the representa- 
tives of his people, or. derives his influence from the accident of 
‘his personal qualities. The philosopher may know that such 
changes are on the whoje beneficial, but no sovereign ever be- 
lieved so ; or, if such were his belief, ever acted on it. Among all 
their mutual jealousies, sovereigns have always faadastrong fellow- 
feeling ftr a king against a people. And where they have 
assisted the latter, they have generally done ^ in obedience to 
some overpowering motive of aggrandissement or self-defence ; pr 
to somcji^ympathy between their own subjects and those of thefr 
brother, which they did not think it safe to resist. 

Thus, William, as Stadtholder of the United Provinces, interfered 
to protect the people of England faom the tyranny of James II. ; 
but it was partly to obtain a throne for himself^ partly to use 
the resources of England in his struggle against France ; and 
partly from sympathy between the Dutch and English Pro- 
testants. If James had been a Protestant, and an enemy of 
France, he might have subverted the liberties of England un- 
checked by foreign interference. 

About a century afterwards, Charles IV. of Spain and Louis 
Xv . of France assisted our North American fellow-subjects to 
throw oil* the dominion of England ; but neither of these mon- 
archs thought fit to ground his interference on the right to pro- 
tect subjects against the oppression of their sovereign. The 
Spanish declaration consists exclusively of complaints of English 
aggressions, and rests tlie justice of war, oir the part of Spain, oh 

* the absolute necessity to curtail and destroy the arbitrary pro- 

* ceedings and maxims of the English maritime power/ * The 
French Manifesto states that the King of France neither was, 
nor pretended to be, a judge of the disputes between the King 
of England and his colonies ; and that he took up arms ^ to avenge 
^ Ids injuries, and to put an end to the tyrannical empire which 

* England has usurped, and pretends to maintain, upon the 
^ ocean.’ t 

The intervention of the Triple Alliance in the Belgian revo- 
lution of 17B9, was of a mixed character. The events which led 
to that intervention are so remarkable, their influence on the 
subsequent history of Europe has #een so great and so perma- 
nent, and they are so little known, or, to speak jmore correctly, 
so little notorious, that we will venture to relate them at some 

^ 

* Spanish Declaration qf 1779ir-;-Ann. Reg. ^ql. xa^ih p. 38fi. 

\ French Manifesto of 1779.-— lbid.^390.^ 
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length. Those who dislike an episode nay pass over the next 
seven pages. , 

The sovereignty to which Joseph 11. of Austria succeeded, 
differed from ail other great empires in being the result, not of 
conquest, but succession. * 

* Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube, 

Nam quse Mars aliis, dat libi regna Venus/ 

In Austria Pr<i|)er, and in the neighbouring provinces, which 
formed the^ ancient patrimony of the Archdukes, his power was 
practically absolnte ; but every where else it was shared with 
other bodies or authorities more or less powerful, and was bound 
by restrictions more or less binding, and more or less precise. 

It is scarcely possible that an empire so constituted can enjoy 
internal harmony. A sovereign yields easily to the restrictions 
imposed by the constitution of his native country. He has been 
bred up to respect them ; he sees that they are fevered by all 
who surrouf^d him ; and, if he perceives their inconvenience, 
he submits to it as the condition to which he was born. But 
he is not likely to feel much reverence for the institutions of 
communities, which, though united under his sceptre, are not 
parts of his nation. He probably exaggerates their evils, "and 
undervalues their advantages. His acquaintance with them is 
imperfect, and is derived principally from their opposition to bis 
will. He finds them impede his foreign and domestic policy, and 
interfere with his schemes of ambition and of improvement ; and 
ends by believing them to be anomalies, which the welfare of his 
whole empire, and even of the portions of it which enjoy these 
mischievous privileges, requires to be removed. When we say 
Hcy we do not mean to imply that such feelings are peculiar to 
a monarch. They belong to every sovereign power that has to 
deal with institutions differing from those of the metropolis. The 
English government, from the time that the Revolution defined 
the constitution, has adhered to that constitution more faithfully 
than any government that the world has ever seen. But it has 
never respected any independent legislature. The separate par- 
liaments of Scotland aqd Ireland were never allowed free liberty 
of action, or even of resistance. It was only after their legis- 
latures had been incorpora#d with that of England, and united 
in one aggregate imperial parliament, that those countries were 
''governed constitutionally. Such an expedient has been sup- 
posed, and perhaps with truth, to be inapplicable to the British 
colonies. The consequence hos been, that the legal rights of 
tbMe colonies have been perpetually violated. Those v^Mch 
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were strong enough were drivon to separation — those which ad-* 
'hered to us in that great contest^ or which we have subsequently 
acquired or founded^, are .either denied constitutions, or, if the 
local authorities oppose the will of the imperial parliament, find 
their constitutions changed, suspended, or annulled. 

When such has been the conduct of the English government, 
a government, in general, scrupulously legal — when it has been 
adopted not occasionally, or unaer the influence of a sin^^le party, 
but systematically, under Whigs as well as under Tones, under 
a reformed as well as under an unrefofmed House of Commons — 
no one can wonder that it was not avoided by Joseph^^ll. In no 
part of his vast heterogeneous dominions was his power so limited 
as in the Netherlands. The institutions of the different pro- 
vinces were various, but in all the ruling principle was that of an 
aristocracy, or of an oligarchy, rather than that of a monarchy. 
They had been wrested from the ancient dukes and counts by 
the nobles and by the clergy, and seemed to have been formed 
on the principle, that the enemies to be opposed were the sove- 
reign and the people. Education was in the hands of a clergy 
of immense wealth, fiercely intolerant, devotedly subserrient to 
Ronie, and so ignorant, that up to the time when Belgium be- 
came part of France, the university of Louvain taught that the 
sun goes round the earth. Justice was administered by heredi- 
tary seignorial courts, deformed by torture and by secret proce- 
dure. The supplies were annually voted by the States, and, as 
if to keep them in opposition, no officer of the government was 
allowed a seat in them. The population was numerous and rich, 
but ignorant, superstitious, blind instruments of the nobles in the 
villages, of the corporatians in the cities, and of the priests in 
both town and country. • 

Such a state of society offered great temptations to a reformer, 
and at the same time opposed to him obstacles almost insurmount- 
able. Joseph’s own character added force to the temptation and 
to the difiiculty. He was urged to the attempt, and disqualified 
from effecting it both by his virtues and by his defects. If he 
had possessed less public spirit, less zeal for the welfare of his 
subjects, less contempt for ignorance, or less hatred of intole- 
rance, he might have been satisfied to remain the prince of an 
unenlightened, unadvancing, but, on the whole, obedient people. 
He found them loyal to the House of Austria, and they would 
have continued so if he had attempted no improvements. On 
the other hand, if he had had less vanity and less presumption, 
or more knowledge of mankind, be would not have fancied that, 
by the mere assumption of absolute legislative authority, be 
could abolish constitutions whioli had endured for centuries. He 
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#oul(l iibt ba^e believed that an aristocracy would give np their 
legal jurisdiction, or a clergy surrender the education of the 
pdople, in obedience to ail imj^rial edict. He would not have 
believed that, by a mere expression of his will, he could force a 
bigoted Catholic population to tolerate heresy^ and to submit 
to the suppression of their convents, their processions, and their 
feasts. And, if he had had more justice, he would have felt that, 
admitting all his changes to be improvements, they were crimes 
when founded on usurpation. 

It is a remarkable proof of the folly of the monarch, and of 
the submission of the people, that Joseph began his reforms by 
innovations in matters of religion, and that for several successive 
years those innovations were submitted to^ He succeeded to the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands in November 1780, and in July 
1781 made his public entry into the capitals of the dilFerent pro- 
vinces, and swore to observe their different constitutions. Only 
feur months afterwards lie published his edict of toleration, which 
allowed Protestants (including under that name the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic persuasions) to erect churches, and admitted 
them to the universities and to all civil privileges and offices. 
The provincial estates, thie bishops, and the universities, remon- 
strated ; the university of Louvain declared, that * toleration is 

* the parent of dissension, since the Catholic religion holds all 
‘ heretics devoted to damnation — a doctrine which it has always 

* taught, and always must teach.' * 

Within a few months afterwards, further edicts required the 
Catholic clergy to solemnize mixed marriages, and declared that 
the sorts of a Protestant should be educated as Protestants. 


Further edicts in 1781, 1784, and 1785/Mbrbad the Bishops from 
appealing to the Pope; platted their episcopal administration 
under the control of the imperial government; and finally de- 
prived them of jurisdiction with respect to marriages. Between 
1783 and 1786, the greater part of the monasteries and nunneries, 
and marty of the abbeys and canonries, were suppressed ; and iu 
1786 the distribution of the parochial clergy, and the boundaries 
of thisir parishes, were altered, and changes were made with re«* 
i^ct to the right of patronage and the qualifications of candi- 
mteS. Having thus offendecPthe prejudices, and injured the in- 
terests of the universities, thp bishops, and the regular and secu- 
lar clergy, the Emperor proceeded to attack the religious feelings 
a^d the amusements of the whole body of the people. He for- 
bad religious processions and pilgrimages, the favourite reerea- 


* JannSen, Jffistoire des Pays Bas * — Vol. H. p. 404. 
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tiona of that part of the community, which, having but few 
pleasures, can ill afford their diminution ; — recreations too, which, 
uniting the enjoyments of society, of music, of exercise, and often 
of fine scenery, to a feeling of religious merit, are attractive to 
a Catholic population in a degree which a Protestant can scarcely 
estimate. And lastly, he abolished the Kermess, a festival 
which, ever since Belgium was Christian, and probably long 
before, had been an annual season of enjoyment and festivity. 

All this was submitted to. There can be no doubt that it 
excited the hostility W'hicb subsequent outrages inflamed into 
insurrection ; but there was no open resistance until the promul- 
gation of the edicts of January 1787. By these edicts the 
Netherlands were constituted a province of the Austrian mon- 
archy, and divided into nine circles, subdivided into districts. 
The circles were to be governed by inteudants appointed by the 
Austrian sovereign, and the districts by commissioners appointed 
by the inten4ant8. All the ancient courts of justice were sup- 
pressed, and new tribunals with new forms of procedure, in which 
foreigners were to preside, were substituted. The old constitu- 
tions were in fact abolished. 

Under such circumstances, the States of Brabant refused to 
vote the annual supplies. It is unnecessary to say more as to the 
events of the remainder of that year and of 1788, than that 
Joseph, after having appeased his Jlelgian subjects by revoking 
the edicts of 1787, was mad enough to renew the contest by an 
attempt to change the education of the candidates for holy orders ; 
the result of wdiich was, that in November 1788 the Tiers £tat 
of Brabant again refused the supplies, and their example was 
followed by all the three estates of Hainault. In January 1789, 
Joseph issued an edict aboli8hing^ the estates of Hainault, and 
declarea that he would in future govern that province as a con- 
queror. In February be abolished the Tiers Etat of Brabant, 
and as the two other orders, the clergy and nobles, refused to 
act in the absence of the Tiers Etat, on the 18th of June (about 
three weeks before the storpi of tlie Bastile) he annulled the 
whole constitution of Brabant, and converted the government 
into an absolute despotism. 

The immediate consequence was a large emigration, who found 
shelter within the Dutch frontier, organized there a considerable 
force, re-entered Flanders in October, and gave the first impulse 
to an insurrection which,- before the end of the year, forced the 
Austrian authorities and the Austrian soldiers to abandon the 
whole country, with the exception of Luxemburg and Limburg. 
The revolted provinces, nearly co-extensive with the present 
Kingdom of Belgium, independence, and on the 
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10th of January 1790, fortn^ themselves into a federal republic, 
under the title of the Unite<rBelgic States. 

Up to this time the Belgian opposition had enjoyed the sympa^ 
thy of Europe. They had resisted great and manifest wrong, 
and ji^d resisted it with courage and forbearance ; and, what 
was of -more importance, Joseph was the object^ of universal dis*> 
like and fear. Absolute governments disliked his innovations, 
free governments his despotism ; and all Europe dreaded bis un- 
scrupulous and insatiable ambition. The governments with 
'whom he was most unpopular were those connected by the 
Triple Alliance. Prussia had just wrested Bavaria from his grasp, 
at the expense of a serious war ; and appeared on tlie point of 
being forced to the same extremity to prevent his dismembering 
Turkey. England and Holland had complained that he had 
violated the Barrier Treaty, and broken the engagements which 
were the price for which Belgium had been annexed to Austria. 

’The scheme, which twenty-five years afterwards #a8 executed, 
of substituting for the Barrier Treaty the annexation of Belgium 
to Holland, was seriously contemplated by England and Prus- 
sia, and earnestly desired by Holland. Deputies from the insur- 
gent provinces were received at each of the three courts, and 
Holland even allowed the revolutionary army to be assembled 
and organized within her territory. But within a few weeks 
after that army had entered Brussels in triumph, the fears, the 
wishes, in short, all the political views of the three powers, were 
altered. Joseph was dead, and a well-deserved confidence was 
placed in the justice and moderation of his successor. Leopold 
withdrew public sympathy from the insurgents, by renouncing 
all the usurpations of his predecessor. The united Belgian 
provinces showed their unfitness for self-government bj^internal 
dissension; their folly and injustice by a wanton invasion of 
Limburg ; and their weakness by its disgraceful failure ; and, 
above all, the rapid progress of events in France rendered esta- 
blished governments unwilling to give further aid, or even coun- 
tenance, to a revolution. Under such circumstances, the minis- 
ters of England, Holland, and Russia, at the (ingress of 
Beichenbacfa, declared, on the S7th of July 1790, their deter- 
mination to take such m^easures as might be necessary to replace 
the Belgian provinces under the Austrian government, but with 
the enjoyment of their ancient constitutions.* For this purpose, 
a congress assembled at the Hague iif September 1790, consist* 
ing of ministers from the four courts and of deputies from the 
insurgents. Its first act was to require from each party the im- 

’ jr 
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mediate cessation of hostilities* T^e Belgians were mad enough 
to refuse ; and the consequence was, that the Austrian troops 
advanced, overcame with ease a resistance no longer supported 
^by public opinion, and, in the beginning of December, were in 
military possession of the whole country* The congress, how- 
ever, continued i|s labours; and, on the 10th of December 1790, 
a convention was signed by the ministers of England, Holland, 
Prussia, and Austria, by which Austria confirmed to the Belgian 
provinces their respective constitutions as they had existed at the 
accession of Maria Theresa ; and the three mediating powers 
guaranteed to Austria the sovereignty over the province!^, and 
to the provinces the enjoyment of their constitutions. This 
convention Leopold refused to ratify, unless the death of Maria 
Theresa were substituted for her accession, as the period from 
which the constitutions were to be restored* The alteration of 
treaties, after they have been signed by competent public agents, 
has always Been opposed by England. She refused her assent 
to the proposed modification, and the convention therefore re- 
mained unratified. 

Great importance has been attached to the failure of this me- 
diation. An eminent historian seems to have thought that, if 
Leopold had ratified the convention, and thus obtained the 
guarantee of England, Belgium might have been preserved to 
Austria.* But, in fact, a train of events was then in progress 
which must have separated Belgium from Austria, whatever had 
been, in this respect, the conduct of Leopold. It was no want of 
assistance from England, Prussia, or Holland, that occasioned 
the loss of Belgium. Their common interest in keeping France 
from the Rhine, was a stroliger motive than any guarantee ; and 
if their efforts, and those of Austria, had been seconded by the 
Belgian people, it appears to us possible, we are inclined to say 
probable, that they might have succeeded, and the subsequent 
calamities of Europe might have been averted. France might 
have escaped the intoxication which necessarily followed her 
early victories and conquests* Instead of fancyingjierself irre- 
sistible, and therefore rushing into war with England and Hol- 
land, she might have contented herself with repelling attack, 
and turned her attention to the reconstruction of her govern- 
ment. But when the Belgian provinces, provoked, it taust be 
owned, by intolerable injuries, threw off their allegiance to the 
house of Burgundy, they destroyed their only principle of cohe- 
sion, and their only source of national feeling, and of the exer- 
tions and sacrifices to which national feeling is the stimulus. 


♦ Coxe’s House of Ausiridi, Vol. iii. p. 698. 
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They split at once into separate municipalities, without a com* 
mp^ history, a common dynasty, a common interest, or, in fact, a 
common country. For the few months that intervened between, 
the expulsion of the Austrians, in December 1789, and their re- ^ 
entry, in December 1790, they enjoyed, indeed, self-govern- 
ment, and wasted it in dissension and civil war ; but from that 
time, till 1830, their influence over their ownlTortunes ceased. 
The battle of Jemappes made them French; the battle of 
Neerwinden restored them to Austria; the battle of Fleurus 
returned them to France ; the battle of Paris placed them at the , 
disposal of the Allies ; and a protocol of half-a-dozen sentences 
presented them to Holland.* 

The diplomacy of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and the arms 
and diplomacy of France and England, have now erected Bei- 

S ium into an independent state. The intervention, however, 
y which that event was accomplished, though in its form an 
intervention between the King of the Netherlands and his sub- 
jects, scarcely belongs to this branch of international law. The 
object of the intervening powers was not to promote the interests 
of either of the contending parties. Neither party, indeed, 
received much sympathy. The King of the Netherlands had 
not governed constitutionally; not one of the limited monarchs 
on the Continent bad done so. It requires centuries of expe- 
rience to convince such^a sovereign, or his ministers, that the 
existing constitution ought to be superstitiously observed, what- 
ever may be the immediate convenience of breaking through its 
restraints. But in spite of the irregular acts of the administra- 
tion, the people had enjoyed a degree of liberty and prospe- 
rity unexampled during any previous portion of their history, 
Europe did not bold them justified in risking these substantial 
advantages, and exposing to chance the future destinies of their 
country, by rising against ,a government which, with all its 
faults, was believed, whether truly or falsely we will not at pre- 
sent decide, to have been among the best on the Continent. 
But it was obvious that, if the contest were prolonged, it would 
occasion an European war — a war which must have overthrown 
the recently electedr dynasty of France, and have produced exten- 
sive mischief to every other portion of Europe. The five powers^ 
therefore, interposed, not for the sake of the people, which they 
erected into a new state, but purely for their own preservation. 
That Belgium may continue independent, must be the prayer of 
every enlightened statesman. The freedom of her institutions, 
the gener^ prudence of her government, and the admirable sys- 


* Schoell, Abr4gi des TraitiB^ Vol. x. p, 534. 
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tern of railroads^ which has given to her territo^ a compactness 
and a facility of intercourse unequalled on the Continent, afford 
reasonable grounds for hoping that this prayer may be granted. 
But many years must elapse before the Belgians can form a real 
nation — before they cease to be a mere aggregate of communi- 
ties« separated in many instances by mutual dislike, and in all 
by mutual jealousy ; and kept together only by the pressure of 
the great monarchies which have assumed the control of their 
destiny. 

The treaty of 1827, by which the Kings of England and 
France, and the Emperor of Russia, agreed to put a stop to the 
civil war between tbe Porte and the insurgent inhabitants of 
Greece, was perhaps, as far as France and England were con* 
cerned, the most disinterested interference of sovereigns in behalf 
of a people that has occurred in modern times. They were im* 
pelled, however, by a sympathy on the part of their own subjects 
with the Greeks, which the number and the force of its causes 
rendered irresistible. The long duration of tbe contest — the 
ferocity with which it ♦as carried on by the Turks — the appa- 
rent success of Greece against her gigantic enemy until she was 
crushed by the invasion from Egypt — the fear of having to wit- 
ness tbe utter extirpation of a Christian population by Maho- 
metans, tbat Christian population being tbe descendants of those 
to whom tbe world owes its civilization ; — all these were motives 
which it would have been hard to withstand, even if the inter-^ 
ference had been matter of difficulty or danger. But tbe three 
powers did not choose to assign these as their exclusive, or even 
as their principal motives. They expressed, indeed, a wish to 
stop the effusion of blood, but they justified their interference by 

* the interest of the repose of Europe, and the impediments which 
‘ the contest threw in the way of European commerce, and the 

* piracies which it occasioned, exposing the subjects of the high 
^ contracting parties to considerable loss, and rendering necessary 
‘ burthensome measures of protection and repression.’* To 
arrest these evils they required each party to consent to an imme- 
diate armistice ; and, to prevent their recurrence, they proposed 
that the Turks should evacuate Greece, but^that Greecae should 
remain a dependency of Turkey, paying to her a tribute, and 
governed by local authorities, elected indeed in tbe country, * but 

* id the nomination of whom the Porte should have a defined 
‘ right.’ 


* Treaty of London for the pacification of Greece, 6th July 14p7. 
— State Papers^ 1826, 1827, p. 635. 
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The narrowness of the ground assumed by the oentracting 
parties* gave to the Porte the barren advantage of having the best 
of the argument. It answered, and with truth, that the pre« 
tence of any serious injury inflicted on France, England, or Rus*- 
sia, by the war, was absurd ; and that it was equally absurd to 
suppose, that troubles existing in a single corner of the vast Otto- 
man empire could be communicated to other European countries; 
but that, ‘even if this were the case, each power ought to punish 
Its own seditious -subjects, and the Porte promised not to inter- 
fere in their behalf. On the other hand, it required to be allowed 
to deal with its own subjects according to its own laws ; — asking 
no assistance for itself, and trusting that its friends would give 
none to its enemies.* 

The three powers replied by sending a fleet, which, after 
blockading the Turkish armament in the Turkish harbour of 
l!^avarino, entered the port in line of battle, and moored their 
vessels alongside of the Turkish ships, but, according to their 
own statement, * with no hostile intention.* The Turks, how- 
ever, after allowing them to pass the Batteries and take their 
TOsition, * committed the aggression’ (to use the language of the 
European Admirals) ‘of firing on them,’ t and met with the usual 
fate of a Turkish fleet in such a contest — utter destruction. 

The naval force of Turkey having been thus destroyed, & 
French army entered Greece, drove out the Turkish troops, and 
left the country to enjoy the degree of independence which it 
might suit the interests of the three great powers, which had 
taken the management of its afiairs, to confer on it. 

We have seen how timid has been the interference of princes 
on behalf of subjects against their sovereign ; but when the case 
has been reversed, and the sovereign has been the party to be 
assisted, it has seldom been thought necessary to disguise the 
real motive, or to defend the interference on pretended grounds 
of self-defence. This may be seen by a short notice of the prin- 
cipal interventions of this kind which Mr Wheaton has men- 
tioned. 

The first is that of th^ King of Prussia, in 1787, in support of 
his sister and of his brother»in-law, the Stadtholder of the United 
Provinces. The popular party, which has always been powerful 
in those provinces, especially in Holland Proper, the most im- 
portant among them, had been for some years actively endea- 


♦ Manifesto of the Sublime Porte, 1827 . — State Pa^s^ 1042. 
Declaration of the Admirals after the action of mvarino.— Ibid. 
JO’il. 
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voorin^ to restore the republican government, ivhich had pre- 
vailed during the best periods in their history ; or, if a Stadtholder 
were retained, to limit his power. As early as the beginning of 
1785, Frederic the Great had required the States-general ^ to 
^ maintain the Prince-Stadtholder in the full enjoyment of the 

* prerogatives which were the rightful attributes of his person 

* and family/^ In 1784 he repeated bis requisition, * freely con- 

* fessing that he was not perfectly acquainted with the internal 

* constitution of the republic ; but holding it evident that, as the 

* States-general had irrevocably deferred to the father of the 
^ Prince of Orange, /or himself and his heirs, the Stadtholdership, 
^ with all the rights and prerogatives thereto belonging, such 
^ rights and prerogatives could not be recalled without his con- 

* sent;’ and ending with a declaration, that ^ though he did not 
^ presume to meddle in the private affairs of the States, or to 
^ encroach on their freedom, he never would tamely suffer the 

* Stadtholdership to undergo any alteration.* f These remon- 
strances and menaces were ineffectual. The States of Holland 
derived the Prince of the command of the army, forbad the 
use of Qrange colours, and, what seems to^have been the bitterest 
of ail insults, allowed the Pensionary of Dort to drive through 
the gate at the Hague, which had never before been open to any 
carriage except the Stadtholdcr’s. The Prince retired toGuelder- 
land, to be in the neighbourhood of the Prussian tcrriiories. His 
wife, however, who was always a vehement but unfortunate po- 
litician, resolved to support her husband’s interests in person at 
the Hague. She was stopped on her arrival at the frontier of 
Holland, near Schoonhoven, on the 28th June 1787, and forced 
to return. Frederic the Great was dead ; but his successor, 
Frederic William, the brother of the princess, considered, to 
use his own language, this injury to the’ princess as an insult 
offered to himself, and demanded immediate and suitable satis- 
faction.:!; The terms of this satisfaction were afterwards stated 
to be a' written apology, the punishment of those who had stop- 
ped the princess, and an invitation to her to come to the Hague 
as negotiator for her husband. The States were ready to apo- 
logize, but not to admit that the act was illegal, or that those 
who effected it were punishable. The* result was, that on the 
17th September 1787, a Prussian army, commanded by the 


♦ See his letter to the States-general of the Slst January 1783, quot- 
ed in bis letter of 1784*— Aup. Reg. Vol. xxvii. p. 730. 

Ibid. |J. 023* in" 

Prussian Memorial, 6th August 1767. — Ann. Reg Vol. xxl.v, p. 278, 
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Duke of Brunswick, then the most celebrated general in Eu- 
rope, entered Holland, and by the 10th of October was in pos- 
session of Amsterdam; The Prince of Orange was restored to 
his full powers of Stadtholder, and declared to hold them, not as 
formerly, by a separate delegation from each province, but as 
the fundamental institution of the confederacy ; * and England 
and Prussia engaged to maintain that form of government against 
all attacks, of whatever nature they might be.f 

The standard of international morality is still low in England; 
but it certainly has risen since 1787- If such events could now 
occur, no British House of Commons would address the Crown 
in such terms as these : — ^ The rapid and brilliant success of the 

* Prussian arms, under the conduct of the Duke of Brunswick, 
‘ affords us peculiar satisfaction, both as it was the means of 
‘ obtaining the reparation demanded by the King of Prussia, 

* and as it has enabled the Provinces to re-establish their law- 

* ful gx)vernment.’ + 

There can be no doubt that the rapid and brilliant success of 
the Prussian arms, which excited such satisfaction in the Bri^sh 
Parliament, had much to do with the subsequent misfortunes of 
Europe. Five years afterwards, a more important member of the 
college of sovereigns than the Stadtholder was threatened with 
deposition ; and the Emperor of Germany bad to redress injuries 
to his brother-in-law and sister, more serious than those which 
the King of Prussia had avenged by the subjugation of Holland. 
The precedent set in 1787 was blindly followed in 1791 ; and the 
right of sovereigns to mutual support against nations, was again 
nakedly professed by the Convention of Pilnitz. In that memo- 
rable document, the Emperor and the King of Prussia declared 
that they ‘ looked on the situation qf the King of France as an 

* object of common concern to all the sovereigns of Europe, and 

* that they trusted that none of the powers would refuse to em- 
‘ ploy the most efficacious means to enable the King of France 

* to consolidate, in the most perfect liberty, the basis of a monar- 

* chial government suitable to the rights of sovereigns, being 

* themselves determined to act speedily, with necessary force, to 
‘ obtain their common 1| 


• Act of Guarantee of the 17th June 1788. — Ann. Reg. Vol. xxx. 

p. 218. 

t Treaties of the 25th April 1788. — Ibid. p. 230. 

J Address of the House of Commons, November 9, 1787. — Ibid. 

p. 268. 

H Convention of Piinitz, Aug. 21, 1791.-— Ibid, Vol. xuiii. p. 
190. 
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The first result of this convention was a declaration of war, by 
France, against Austria;* and by Prussia against France. t 

The joint Manifesto of Austria and Prussia breathed the spirit 
of the convention of Pilnitz. It declared that the supreme au- 
thority in France, being never-ceasing and indivisible, the King 
could neither be deprived, nor voluntarily divest himself, of any 
of the prerogatives of royalty, but was obliged to transmit them 
entire to his successors ; that the Allied sovereigns did not mean 
to interfere with the internal administration of France, but that 
they were determined to re-establish in it order and^blic secu- 
rity ; and finally, to-.procure to the King perfect safety, until he 
could enjoy the satisfaction of seeing his subjects repent, and of 
finding them submissive to his supreme authority. :|: 

The Prussian armies were again confided to the Duke of 
Brunswick ; and it was supposed that the general who had over- 
run Holland in a few days, would be in Paris, at the farthest, in 
as many weeks. 

Mr Wheaton’s view of these events agrees with our own. He 
rejects as mere pretences the other grounds — grounds which we 
have not thought worth enumerating— which w^ere assigned, by 
Austria and Prussia, as justifications of their coalition against 
France* He states truly that they made war in order to re-esta- 
blish Louis XVL But when be adds, ‘that the causes which 
‘ led England to abandon the system of neutrality which she had 
‘ adopted in this war of principles, are to be. found in the diplo- 
‘ matic correspondence and the Parliamentary debates of 1792,* || 
he uses expressions which do not appear to us to be borne out by 
the facts. The war in which England became entangled, and of 
which she ultimately bore the principal burden, was not in its 
origin, on her part, a war of principles. It was a war founded on the 
ordinary motives of war — ambition on the part of France; and on 
the part of England self-defence, joined to a determination to 
enforce the obligations of treaties, and to preserve the balance of 
power. It is true, that after the exercise of the royal functions 
had been withdrawn from Louis XVI. on the 10th of August 1792, 
Lord Gower was withdrawn from Paris ; but the letter of recall 
contained a declaration, that England ^ould maintain her neu- 
trality in every thing regarding the internal affairs of France. It 
is true, also, that the executive council which formed the provi- 


* April 21, 1792, — Ann. Reg. Vol. xxxiv. p. 203. 
t July 24, 1792. — Ibid, p.^25. 

I Austrian and Prussian Manifesto, Aug. 4, 1792.— Ibid. p. 236. 

II P. 271. 
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sional government of France, was not formally acknowledged by 
England ; kut this circumstance did not interrupt the intercourse 
between the two governments until a few days before they were 
actually at war. And if France had adhered to the enactments 
of her existing constitution — if she had renounced all war for the 
sake of conquest * — she would have had nothing to fear from Bri- 
tish interference. We must, indeed, have despised the folly and 
detested the wickedness of her factions ; but our contempt and 
our abhorrence would have been exhaled in the harmless form 
of speecbejk and addresses. But the ignorant and unprincipled 
men, to wnom the lOtli of August gave temporary power, carried 
into the foreign affairs of France the habits of violence and 
fraud acquired during the previous three years of revolution. 
They appear to have been almost unconscious of the existence 
of international faith, or international law. Without assigning 
any pretext, except that the King of Sardinia, commanding the 
passage of the Alps, might in time have become a dangerous 
enemy, t they overran Savoy, and converted it into the French 
department of Mont Blanc. Having obtained military posses- 
sion of Belgium, they subverted all its institutions, and were pre- 
paring to incorporate it with France. They opened the naviga- 
tion between the Scheldt and the sea, which, by the stipulations 
of treaties with Holland, of which England was the guarantee, 
was always to remain closed. These stipulations, indeed, ought 
^ never to have been required by Holland, or sanctioned by Eng- 
land. They deprived mankind of one of the great highways of 
nature, merely for the purpose of enriching Rotterdam and Am- 
sterdam at the expense of Flanders and Brabant. But they 
were contained in treaties to which France was a party, and 
which she could not abrogate at pleasure. The Convention pub- 
lished the well-known decree of the 19th November 1792, offer- 
ing, fraternity and assistance to every people desirous of recover- 
ing its liberty ; and, as a supplement to that decree, ‘ the French 
‘ nation declared that she w^ould treat as an enemy the people 
* which, refusing to accept or renouncing liberty and equality, 
‘ should wish to keep, to recall, or to negotiate with its prince or 
^^ts privileged castes.’ And France promised and engaged herself 
not to sign a treaty, or lay down her arms, until the indepen- 
dence of the people into whose territory she had once penetrated, 


* Constitution of 1791) § 16. 

t See the Speech of Lebrnn, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sept. J5, 
1792. 
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sliould be confirmed, and popular government, freedom, and equa* 
lity established there.^ 

And in order to direct this measure pointedly against Eng- 
land, a member of the government, Monge, the minister of ma- 
rine, in an official communication to the seaports of France, 
declared, that the French ‘ would fly to the succour of the Eng- 
‘ lish, would make a descent on the island, would lodg» there 

* fifty thousand caps of liberty, plant there the sacred tree, 

* stretch out their arms to their republican brethren, and the 

* tyranny of the government would be destroyed/ 

These were acts which must have produced remonstrance from 
England; and, if that remonstrance had been unattended to, would 
have justified war whether France had been governed by a Con- 
vention or a King. The King’s speech, on the opening of the 
session in December 1792, expressed uneasiness at the intention 
apparent in France to excite disturbances in other countries, to 
disregard the rights of neutral nations, to pursue views of con- 
quest and aggrandizement, and to adopt towards our allies — the 
tinited Provinces — measures conformable neither to the law of 
nations, nor to the positive stipulations of existing treaties; and 
stated that some augmentations had been made to our naval and 
military force, t An Order in Council was issued, prohibiting the 
exportation of wheat ; and two acts were passed, one subjecting 
aliens to restrictions nearly the same as those which are now usu» 
on the continent of Europe, the other prohibiting the circulation 
in England of French assignats. 

None of these were acts of hostility ; but, taken together, they 
showed that the English government believed war to be pro- 
bable. M. Chauvelin, who had been accredited by Louis X VL, 
and still resided in London, though without fresh credentials 
from his existing government, demanded, in the name of the 
executive council of the French Republic, whether France ought 
to consider England as a neutral or an enemy.j: Lord Gren- 
ville, then Foreign Secretary, after remarking that the govern- 
ment by which M. Chauvelin had been accredited had ceased 
to exist, stated that England saw, in the decrees of the Conven- 
tion, the declaration of a design to encotgrage revolt in all neutral 
countries — that she would never consent that France should arro- 
gate the power of annulling, at her pleasure, solemn treaties. 


* Decree of the 15th Dec. 1792. 
t Ann. Reg. Vol. xxxiv, p. 167. 

j Note of 27th Dec. 1792 — Ann, Bog. Vol. ^xtv. p. 114. 
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gitarunteed by all the powers of Europe — and further^ that Eng* 
land, adhering to the maxims which she had fallowed for more 
4:ban a century, would never see with indifference that France 
should make herself, directly or indgrectly^ sovereign of the Low 
Countries.* 

The French reply denied that the decrees were to apply^ unless 
In th^sole case of the general will of a nation, clearly and uii^ 
quivocally expressed, calling the French nation to its assistance 
and fraternity ; — that the rights of nature authorized them to 
open the Scheldt, which had been closed against Helgium by 
treaties made by a master, who sacrificed the inviolable rights of 
his subjects in order to secure his own despotism ; — that France 
renounced conquest, and that her occupation of Belgium should 
continue only during the war, and until the Belgians could be in- 
.dependent and happy. If these explanations were insufficient — 
if France were still obliged to hear a haughty language, and hos- 
tile preparations were continued in the English ports, she would 
pr^are for war. f 

Lord Grenville replied that these explanations were insuffi* 
cient ; and that to threaten Great Britain with war, because she 
judged it expedient to augment her forces, was a new ground of 
offence. And a few days afterwards, on receiving the news of 
the execution of Louis XVI., he intimated to M. Chauvelin, on 
«.tbe 24th of January 1793, that his functions being entirely termi- 
nated by the death of the King whom he represented, he must 
leave the kingdom. 

On the Isl; of February following, France declared war against 
England on the following grounds: — * That the King of Eng-^ 

* laud had persisted, in giving proof of bis being iil-disposed 

* towards, the French nation, and of his attachment to the coalU 

* tion of crowned heads. 

* That he had recalled his ambassador from Paris, and refused 

* to acknowledge the ambassador from the French Republic. 

* That be had impeded the purchase of corn in England by 

* French citizens, or by the agents of the Republic. 

* That he had prohibited the circulation of assignats. 

* That he had subjected Frenchmen in England to inquisito- 

* rial and vexatious forms* 

. . * That he had given protection and pecuniary aid to emigrants. 

‘ And, finally. 


* Note of Slst Dec, 1792.— Ann. Reg. Vol. xxxv. p. 116. 
f Note of the French Executive, Jan. 7, 1793,— IbujL p. 119, 
^ Note of the IStfa January 1793.— Ibid. p. 125. , 
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* That he had aug;mented his naval and military forces.’ * 

Many wars have been imdsrtahi&n on motiyeb as inadequate as 
these. But, since the invasion of Holland by Louis XIV. in 
1672, there is not, perhaps, a single case in which such frivolous 
grounds have been assigneiit 

The dominant faction in the Convention seems not merely to 
I have been eager for war, but eager to be the first to declare it, 
and to have feared that a few weeks^ delay would produee the 
declaration from England. For, even if we had yielded to the 
terms which France dictated ; if we had acknowledged the 
public ; had repealed the Alien Act ; had permitted the exporta- 
tion of corn and the circulation of assignats ; had expell^ the 
emigrants ; had disarmed our fleet, and had consented to see 
Ssivoy and Belgium become departments of France— «sti 11 our 
treaty with Holland would have forced us to defend her against 
invasion. Even if w’e had proceeded still further in the course 
of submission, and had consented to violate that treaty, we should 
have been unable, even at that price, to preserve our neutrality. 
When once it was proclaimed that, in the contest between the 
democratic and the monarchial principle, all who were not for 
France were against her, no option was left to us but that of 
active resistance or active co-operation, in fact, France no more 
ofiVred a real option to England, than Prussia and Austria 
offered an option to France. Austria and Prussia exacted from 
France, and France exacted from England, concei^ions and con- 
duct which the exacting party knew to be impossible, and of 
which the mere demand was itself an act of hostility. We must 
repeat, therefore, our dissent from Mr Wheaton, when lyt states 
that hlngland abandoned her system of neutrality. She can no 
more be said to have abandoned that system, than a man who is 
knocked down by% robber can be said to have abandoned his 
system of keeping the peace. 

The interferences of France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
against the people of Spain, Naples, Sicily, and Piedmont, in 
1820 and the two following years, are so connected that they may 
be treated as a single event. It is scarcely necessary to remind 
the reader, that when Spain in 1808 was abandoned by her royal 
family, their place was supplied by a Cortes elected by tbe people; 
representing the whole national will, and th^efore armed with 
the whole national authority. In the exercise of their functions, 
they established a constitution for the present and future govern- 
ment of Spain. This constitution, whi(^ afterwards became 


* French Declaration of War against England and Helltad, Fehmary 
1, 1793.— Ann. Reg. Vol. xxxv. p. 139. 
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notorious under tlie name of the Spanish Constitution of 1812, 
copied the ultra-democratic models afforded by France in the 
eaily periods of her Reyolution. The y?hole legislative power — 
for the King had only a suspensive veto — and a lar^^e portion of 
the. executive power, was vested in ^he Cortes, a single assem- 
bly, appointed by an elaborate process of indirect election, 
reposing ultimately on a nearly universal suffrage. The inhabi- . 
tants of each parish appointed a parochial delegate, the delegates 
of each district a district elector, and the electors of each pro- 
vince a deputy for every 70,000 souls. The assembly thus con- 
stituted s&t for three consecutive months every year, and was ' 
represented during the recess by a permanent committee. The 
King could not prorogue or dissolve it ; but it was elated for 
only two years, and no person could sit twice consecutively. 
After thus providing for the inexperience of the Cortes, care 
was taken that it should be in permanent opposition to the 
executive, by enacting that no member should receive for him- 
self, or solicit for any other person, any employment under the 
Crown. 

Such a constitution was obviously, we might almost ^y 
ludicrously, ill-framed; but it was less mischievous than the 
despotism which, in less than three hundred years, destroyed the 
morality, the knowledge, the wealth, and even the courage of 
Spain ; and left her at length without statesmen, without admi- 
nistrators, widiout officers, without soldiers, without sailors, and, 
what was perhaps still worse, without the consciousness of her 
deiicienciesi and apparently without the power of understanding 
them M^en pminted out. 

The constitutional government provided ill against a counter- 
revolution. Their mismanagement, indeed, had been so deplo- 
rable, that probably no precautions would tihve been sufficient. 
Within a few weeks after Ferdinand’s return from France in 
1814, he abolished the constitution, dispersed the Cortes, re- 
sumed absolute power, and employed it in the persecution of all 
who liad endeavoured to improve the institutions of Spain. 

Tn the present state of Europe, howeVer, it is seldom that, in 
her contests with despotism, democracy is permanently worsted : 
the fire still lives in tne ashes. Less than six years afterwards, 
on the 1st of January 1820, an insurrection broke out in Anda- 
lusia ; apd, thbogh unsuccessful in the south of Spain, extended 
itself to the east, the north, and the west, and by the beginiimg 
of l^roh was triumphant in Madrid. By a decree dated the 
7tb March, Ferdinand declared that the general will of the 
nation having been pronounced; he had resolved to swear to the 
constitution oi 1812, and directed its immediate promulgation. 
A con$Uti|tional Cortes was assembled ; the chiefs of the liber^ 
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party were ca1te<I» from exile and from daflgeoiis»H;o direct the 
administration; and in less than three months, Spain, from a 
despotism, became almost a republic. 

This was the first interruption of the general tranquillity which 
followed the Congress of Vienna. It was the first popular insurrec* 
tion against an established government which had occurred during 
the nineteenth century. Such events have since become familiar 
to us ; we are able to estimate their relative importance, and to 
foresee their progress, and, to a certain extent, their results. 
But the great majority of those who, from surrounding countries, 
watched the Spanish Revolution, were unassisted by experience* 
Surprise, Admiration, vague fears, and hopes still more vague,' 
were the feelings which it excited. 

There was no country more ready for these impressions than 
Naples. In the beginning of the sixteenth century — the time at 
which it seems to have been decided for most European nations 
whether they should advance in civilization, remain stationary, 
or even recede — Naples became a province of Spain. For more 
than two centuries she languished under Spanish misgovernment ; 
and when at length she obtained a. separate sovereign, it was still 
a Bourbon, whose ignorance, prejudices, and selfish carelessness 
left her under the yoke and the whip of subordinate oppressors*. 
Hie rashness with which the ruling lamily rushed into war with 
the French Directory; the precipitation with which they fled 
from the danger which they had provoked; the cruelties which 
deformed their first return, and the cowardice of their second 
flight — had rendered them odious as well as contemptible. When 
the Congress of Vienna recalled him to the Neapolitan throne, 
Ferdinand promised a constitution ^ under which the people 
^ would be the sovereign, and the monarch only the depositary 
< of the laws.’ This proclamation is dated the 1st of March 1815* 
On the 12th of June following, he signed a treaty with Austria, 
by which he engaged to admit no changes in his dominions 
inconsistent with the principles on which Austria governed her 
Italian provinces.* 

Of- these two irreconcilable engagements, it may be easity 
imagined that he preferred the latter* His conduct towards 
Sicil^ir had been still more atrocious* He destoyed an existing 
constitution which had been framed with bis assent, and had 
been for years working with his participation., It was natdnil 
that a people, thus injured and deceived, should endeavour to 
extort from the fears of their sovereigoj what they had vainly 


See the documents^Edinbnrgb Animal Register, Vol. xiii. p, 293. 
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eaqMUcted from fats sense of honour or of fmth ; and the facility 
urkfa wfaicby both in Naples and in Sicily, a constitution was sub- 
stituted for a despotism, shows that the change, was the work, not 
of a party, but of a nation. On the 2d of July 1820, one hundred 
and fifty men at Nola raised the cry of ' God, the King, and a 
Constitution!’ And by a proclamation, issued on the 6th, the 
King declared that the general wish of the kingdom for a constU 
tutfonal government having manifested itself, be consented to it 
of his full and entire will, and promised to publish the basis in 
eight days. He was informed, however, that the constitution 
demanded by the<f>eople was the Spanish constitution ; and the 
neat day a proclamation issued, by which the King det^red that 
he had appointed his son Francis vicar-general of the kingdom ; 
that his son had arranged the b isis of the constitution on the 
Spanish model; and that he, the King, confirmed the act. In 
less than three months, the first parliament of the Neapolitan 
nation had assembled. 

In the mean time, the people of Sicily adopted the Spanish 
constitution as readily, or rather as eagerly, as those of Naples, 
But, with the exception of the two districts of Trapani and 
Messina, which adhered to the union with Naples, the Sicilians 
dedared tfaemselves a separate independent nation, and estab- 
lished their seat of government at Palermo* 

It is seldom that a revolutionary party allows to others the 
right of self-government which it claims for itself. The govern- 
ment of Palermo endeavoured by military force to compel Tra- 
pani and Messina to become a part of the independent constitu- 
tional monarchy of Sicily ; and the government of Naples used 
tiie same means to compel Sicily to be a part of the independent 
mcmarchy of the Two Sicilies. The Neapolitan aggression was 
the successiul one ; and at the cost of much bloodshed and 
money, and some bad faith, and the waste of the best troops of 
Napi» as a garrison, the separate independence of Sicily was, 
fisr a time at least, suppressed. 

But a storm was rising in the north, which threatened a speedy 
and violent end to the^new literties of the souths . In 1815, the 
savef^ns of Austria, Russia and Prussia had made the cele- 
Ifaristed treaty of the Holy AUiance-r-a treaty by s^hich, after 
recognising the important aiid neglected truth, that the prin- 
mples of Christianity, the principles of justice, charity, and pedee, 

. ought to govern the relations of governments as well as those of 
inmvidoals, the relations of public as well as those of private life, 
the three Princes declared that they would consider themselves 
as fellow-countrymen and brothers, and give to one another, on 
every pccasion, assistance and succour. France was not inWted 
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to join In tbis alliance. Erigland was invited^ and refused. In 
1818, hovereF, at the CongreM of Aix-la-^Cbapelie, a declaration 
was signed by tbe ministers of England and Francet as well aa 
by those of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, which, without ex- 
pressly alluding to the Holy Alliance, appears to recognise its 
principles. The declaration affirms, in substance, that the inti«- 
mate union existing between the powers is a sacred pledge 
for the future tranquillity of Europe; that the object of, that 
union is the maintenance of peace, and of the stipulations by 
which it has been consolidated, and generally the repose of the 
world ; and the means, a strict observance of the principles of 
the law of nations, (droit de^ gms ) — principles on which the in- 
dependence of each nation, and the stability of the community of 
nations (assodalwu geniraie) depend.^ 

The language, both of the Treaty and of the Declaration, is 
studiously vague ; but it was now thought necessary to give to 
it some precision. A meeting of tbe sovereigns of Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia took place at Troppau, and was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Lay bach. The papers isst/ed by that Congress show 
wliar, in the opinion of the majority of the parties to the declara- 
tion of 1818, was meant by the words ‘ peace* and * repose;* 
what were the principles of the law of nations which were to be 
strictly observed; and what were the mutual assistance and suc- 
cour to which the parties to the Holy Alliance were pledged.. 
The monarchs declare that they are bound by* sacred engage- 
ments to exercise their incontestable right of coercing a natioa 
which, by revolting against its sovereign, has assumed an atti*- 
tude hostile to all legitimate authority.f They declare that their 
objects are the inviolability of all established rights, tbe indepen- 
dence of all legitimate governments, the tranquillity of states, the 
rights of thrones, and the repose of the world, t They declare 
that changes in the laws or in the administration of States, what- 
ever be their apparent utility, or even necessity, ought to spring 
from no source but the free-will, the considerate and wise impulse 
of those to whom God has given power, and whom he has made 
responsible to himself. Every thing else leads to revolutions and 
to mischiefs, far worse than those which jt may he attempted to 
remedy. Penetrated by these eternal truths, they proclaim them 
frankly and vigorously; and, while they respect the rights of 


* Declaration of the Five Powers, 15th November 1818_State 
Papers, 1818, 1819, p, 18. 

T Circular, 8th December 1820^— Ibid. 1620, 1821, p. 1150. 
i Ai^ian Declaration, 13th Feh>wry 1821.^1]iid. p. 118L 
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JegStimiite pdwer, they regard as mill, and as disavowed by the 
national law {^roit public) of Europe, all reforms effected by 
revolt and forc^.* 

None of these papers were signed by the French minbter, 
though subsequent events showed tha( his goyerninent approved 
of their contents. ^ 

It is some comfort to find that England, though she had been 
seduced into becoming a party to the declaration of 1818, pro* 
tested 'against this interpretation of that engagement, against this 
theory of international law, and against the conduct which they 
were supposed to justify. * 

The British government denied that any general right of in- 
terference against revolutionary movements in indepenmsnt states 
was sanctioned by the Law of Nations, or could be made prospec- 
tively the basis of an alliance. Admitting the right of a state to 
interfere where its own immediate security or essential interests 
were seriously endangered by the internal transactions of another 
state, they declared this right toOe an exception to general prin- 
ciples of the greatest value \ to be capable of arising only out of 
the circumstances of each special case ; to be justified only by the 
strongest necessity, and to be limited and regulated thereby ; and 
to be insusceptible of being so far reduced to rule, as to be incor- 
porated into the ordinary diplomacy of states, dr into the insti- 
tutes of the law of nations, f 

The rest of the story is quickly told. The King of Naples 
Was summoned to Laybacb, and found the monarchs resolved to 
exact the pure unqualified submission of the Neapolitan people 
to his absolute authority, and the garrisoning the country by 
Austrian troops. These terms were refused by Naples. About 
the beginning of March 1821, fifty thousand Austrians entered 
the country, the constitutional army disbanded on their approach, 
and in a few weeks Ferdinand was again the absolute sovereign 
of the Two Sicilies ; and the principal members oLtfae constitu- 
tional government were exiles, or enduring the rigours of despotic 
imprisonment. 

Daring the few weeks employed by the Austrian army in re- 
establishing absolute* government in Naples and Sicily, a consti- 
tutional revolution broke out and was suppressed in the conti- 
nental dominions of the King of Sardinia. On the 10th of March 
1821, the Spanish constitution was proclaimed in Alexandria. 
On the 13th, the King, Victor Emanuel, abdicated, leaving the 

* Circular of the 12th May 1821. — State Papers, 1820, JS2L 

p. 120L 

t Britisli Circular, 19th January 1821.~lbid. 1820, 1821, p. 1160. 
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crown to descend to his brother Chaties Felix ; but nominating 
the presesit King, then Prince of Carignano^ regent* On the 
same day the prince announced the adoption of the Spanish 
constitution; and on the 15th swore to observe it» On the 
21 St, however, he ded to Novara, the headquarters of a small 
body of troops who refused their assent to the change* On the 
8th of April, the Austrian troops entered Piedmont ; and on the 
*30tb, just a month from the beginning of the revolution, were 
!s masters of Turin* The only results of this rash movement were 
the substitution of Charles Felix as King for Victor Emanuel, 
the death, impj^isonment, or exile of many of the best Pied- 
montese, and the occupation of the country by twelve thousand 
Austrian troops* 

But though the Holy Alliance interposed rapidly and effec- 
tually to crush constitutionaTgovernment in Italy, for a long 
time it seemed likely that the people of Spain would be allowed 
to frame their own institutioi^ Russia, indeed, in her charac- 
teristic hatred of liberty, and%ontempt or ignorance of interna- 
tional morality and of international law, had seized the earliest 
opportunity to denounce the Spanish revolution as a crime, 
(attentat;) to proclaim that the object of the declaration of 
Aix-la-Cfaapelle in 1818 was the prevention of revolutions, or, 
in other words, of constitutional changes not proceeding from 
the free-will of the sovereign ; and to propose that the five 
powers, parties to that engagement, should require from the 
Spanish Cortes an immediate submission to their king** But 
England denied the premises, and refused to adopt the conclu- 
sion* She denied that the alliance between the five powers was 
intended as a union for the government of the world, or for the 
superintendence of the internal affairs of other countries. She. 
denied that the Spanish revolution menaced other states with the 
direct and imminent danger which alone justifies external inter- 
ference ; and she protested against a conference charged with the 
commission of deliberating on the affairs of Spain* t The pro- 
posal made by Russia was not accepted ; and, with the exception 
of the representation made by the ministers of Austria, France, 
Russia, and Prussia, on the 7th of July 1622, to the Spanish Exe- 


* See the Answer of Count Nesselrode to the Cher* Zea Bermudez, 

» Memoir, of the ^ April 1820. — State Papers, 
2 May, ’ 30 ^ 

1819, 1820, p. 941—943. 

t Minute of May 1820/ communicated to France, Prussia, and Russia, 
— Ibid, ^822, 1823, p. 71. 
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cutim, M to the innpoTtanoe of providing for the personal safety 
of she royal family,* we are not aware of any concerted den^orn “ 
stration against the Spanish constitution, until the sovereigns or ' 
ministers of the five great monarchies met at the Congress of 
Verona in the autumn of 1822* 

The affairs of Spain were not the motive of that congress ; 
and it appears probable that, if they had not been brought for* 
ward by France, they would have remained unnoticed. In fact, ' 
eaperienf^ had calmed the alarms excited in the absolute mon* 
archies by the first outbreak of the revolution. The physical 
power of Spain to disturb her neighbours was |||fi8oliitely null; 
and the moral effect of her example was not tt> seduce, but to 
warn. The army unpaid and unclothed ; the clergy starving ; 
the revenue partly uncollected, and partly taken in kind ; the 
Cortes at war with every successive set of ministers, and most of 
the large towns in open rebellion against the Cortes ; the Ame- 
rican provinces lost ; one great ai^ spreading civil war in the 
north ; and twenty unconnected one^ in the south and east ; — 
such were the results exhibited by two years and a half of 
popular rule. 

The early prognostic of the British government, ‘ that there 
< is no portion of Europe, of equal magnitude, in which a revolu* 
f tion could have happened less likely to menace other states/ f 
was completely justifit^. Though the disapprobation of Austria 
and Prussia was unabated, their fears were at an end ; and they 
were unwilling to incur expense and danger without an object. 
And though Russia was eager for a pretext to reappear in the 
south of Europe, her distance rendered her incapable of acting 
without the concurrence of ail the intermediate powers. 

But France was influenced by motives totally different from 
those which affected the Holy Alliance. For rlie last hundred and 
fifty years one of the ruling principles of her policy had been to 
prwure the subservience of Spain* For this purpose, in the first 
partition treaty, she required a large portion of the northern fron- 
tier of Spain to be ceded to her. For this purpose Louis Xt V. 
wasted the blood and the treasure, and even risked the indepen- 
dence of France, in order to place a Bourbon on the throne of 
Spain; and few French statesmen have denied that the object 
was worth the vast sacrifices by which it was attained. For this 
purpose he forced his grandson, while scarcely yet firmly seated 
on that throne, to abolish the established law of inheritance 


* State Papers, 1821, 1822, p. 895. 
f British Minate of May 1820— Ibid.^ 1822, 1823, p. 72. 
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in hi« new <!bm!nioiis; to violate the will of Chlirle« II., and*' 
thus to destroy the only titles which f^ave him a pretence to ' 
the crown ; and to substitute the Salic law, in order that Spain 
might be under a Bourbon as long as a male Bourbon line 
should exist. ^ For this purpose, when the Bonaparte dynasty 
was substituted in France for that of the Bourbons, Napoleon 
ran yet more frightful risks, and made still more destructive 
^sacrifices, in order to effect a similar substitution in Spain. 

But the only means by which France can obtain or preserve 
an ascendency in Spain, is by subjugating the mind of the Mo- 
narch, and thmgh him. or through his favourites, controllrng^ 
the government- 'I'he antipathy between Spaniards and Ftendi-^ 
men — perhaps the two populations in Europe most opposed in 
character to one another — and the jealousy and fear with which 
the weaker nation looks on her fierce and unscrupulous neigh- 
bour, indispose Spain towards France whenever tlie will of the 
Spanish people can operate. ^The only government, ^therefore, 
which France will voluntarily tolerate in Spain, is that of an 
absolute Monarch — her own blind but irresistible instrument. 
In her wildest democratic madness, while surrounding herself 
with affiliated republics, sjhe never attempted to revolutionise 
Spain. The traditional policy was obeyed even by the Con- 
vention and the Directory. Still impelled by these motives,' 
France appears to have resolved from the beginning to strangle 
the liberty of Spain. ^ The Revolution,* says M. Chateaubriand, 

* had made Spain English. Under her new institutions, and 
‘ the influence acquired by Great Britain during the war of 

* independence, it became clear that our enemies would predomi- 

* nate in the councils of Madrid ; and then change jvould follow 

< change till a corrupt legislature, or the weakness%f a prince, 

< occasioned a disastrous alteration in the law of the royal suc- 
^ cession. Not merely the family interest of the Bourbons, but 

* the safety of France, depends on perpetuating the Salic law in 

* Madrid. Is that law in danger ? Then let France and Spain 

< become republics, or prepare instantly to conquer Spain and 

* unite her to France.** 

At the beginning of the Spanish Revolution, France, juFt 
relieved from the presence of the Allied armies,* did not i^l 
strong enough to act openly. We know, however, from the con- 
fession of one of her Ministers, that ^ every thing that could be 

* done against the constitutional system was done. Ic was diffi- 

< cult to supply the extravagant demands for men and money* 


Cmgrii de Ferine, VoU i, p. S63. 
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* madefy the leaders of bands; bat assistance was gtren to them, 
^ atid insurrection was stirred up wherever it was possible,’ * 

In the autumn of 1820, a large body of French troops was 
stationed along the Spanish frontier. The motive assigned was 
the exclusion of a contagious disorder then prevafling in Cata<^ 
Ionia and Aragon. Before the end of the year the disorder bad 
ceased ; yet the military cordon was not only maintained, but 
increased, until it swelled to a formidable army. Spain com- 
plained ; but the answer, as contained in the speech of the King 
on the opening of the session of the 4th June 182^2, was, 

* that the season required the continuance of Iftic precautions 

* which had kept the contagion from the frontiers of France, and 
< that malevolence alone could discover in such measures a 
‘ pretext for misrepresenting his intentions.’ With this assu- 
rance Spain seems to have been sBtis6ed. 

At length the time came when the mask was to be thrown oflF. 
As it appeared clear that the Holy Alliance would take no active 
measures, France found that she must either herself attack 
Spain,, or suffer her to remain constitutional. It was a necessary 
consequence of the civil war which she had stirred up in the 
north of Spain, that France should b^forced to take precautions 
to prevent her frontier from being occasionally crossed by parties 
in flight or pursuit, and that these precautions should be expen- 
sive and sometimes ineffectual — that French criminals should 
take refuge in Spain — that the Spanish press should attack the 
French gWernment — and that the commerce between the south 
of France and the provinces which were the seat of war, should 
fall off. On these grounds France maintained that she had a 
special Tight^)f war against Spain, independent of the general 
right of monarchies to put down revolutions. 

In the beginning of October 1822, M. de Chateaubriand, 
representing France at the. Congress of Verona, required the 
Ministers of England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to state what 
would be their conduct if France were involved in a war with 
Spain. Three probable occasions of war were mentioned ; — 1. 
An invasion of the French soil by Spanish troops, or an oflSctal 
invitation by the Spanish^govemment of the subjects of France 
to rebellion. # 2. The formal deposition of Ferdinand, or legal 
proceedings against him, or against any of the members of his 


* The public Reporters were excluded from the sitting of Deputies oil 
the 8th February 1823, at which the speech, of which this is an extract, 
was delivered. But the concurrent testimony of private reporters proves, 
that a statement to this effect was made by M. de Villile. 
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family. 3. A formal act of the government affeoting the auccea^ 
sion to the erown^ or,, in other words, the abolition of the Salic 
law.* 

Austria, Kussia, and Prussia, answered that they would make 
common cause with France ; England, that she was not aware 
what cause of "complaint France might have, and that she could 
not answer hypothetical questions. Neither Austria nor Prussia, 
however, desired to see a French army master of Spain, and 
France herself wished to avoid the expense of a war. ^ At the end 
* ’of the year," said M. deVillele to M.de Chateaubriand, ^ I might 
‘ have a surplus of twenty-five millions ; why do these wretched 
‘ foreign ailairs '^ome to disturb our prosperity ?’f It was 
agreed, therefore, by the four powers — England standing aloof — 
that each should address a Note to its Minister at Madrid, stating 
the terms on which they would continue on friendly terms with 
Spain. Each Note denounced the state of things in Spain as 
destructive to that country, and dangefbus to Europe. The Rus- 
sian Note stated the precise source of evil to be, * that the will of 
‘ the King, the only authentic organ of communication between 
‘ Spain and the other European powers, was chained ; * and 
required * that he should he placed in a position enabling him 
‘to 'remove these sources of complaint and anxiety." $ The 
Prussian Note required that the King should be restored to entire 
liberty of action, and enabled to give to Spain such institutions 
as she really wanted, and might lawfully desire— 
tims que demandent ses besoms et ses vamx legitimes^ § The 
Austrian Note required that the King should be restored to 
liberty — not mere personal liberty, but the liberty without 
which a sovereign cannot answer to his high vocation ; a liberty 
which will enable him to put an end to the misfortunes of his 
people, and to substitute, for a mode of gojernment which expe- 
rience has shown to be impracticable, a state of things in which 
the rights of the monarch may be combined with the real in- 
terests and lawful desires of all classes among his subjects. |^' , 
The French Note was more ambiguous. It declared that France 
united with hqr allies in the firm determination to repress revo- 
lutionary principles and revolutionary movements; that she 
would assist, to the utmost of her power, in promoting the hap- 


* Chateaubriand, Congr^ de Verone, Vol. i. p« 113. 
t Ibid. p. 156. 

% State Papers, 1821, 1822, p. 911. 

£ Ibid. p. 9U. 

|| Ibid. p. 920. . . ' 
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j4nes0 dR prosperity of Spain but that ber Minister would be 
recalled and still more elBcacious measures taken, if she lost 
the hope of seeing in Spain the amelioration which the lore of 
Spaniards for their King entitled her to expect. A supplemental 
explanatory despatch stated this amelioration to be, that Fetdinand 
should he in a position by himself^ and of his own proper autho- 
rit^ to modify the existing constitution.'*^ 

The Notes were received at Madrid early in January 1823« 
The Spanish answer to tliose of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
declared nakedly the determination of Spain to adhere to the 
constitution of 181 2.1 The Ministers of those courts immedU 
ajtely left Madrid. The answer given to France was, that all the 
assistance which Spain desired from France was negative; that 
she should be satisned if France would merely abstain from active 
injury; and that she was unalterably attached to the constitution 
of 1812, and determined never to acknowledge, in any power, the 
right of interfering in beP affairs. J The French Minister then 
quitted Madrid. On the 28th of January 1823, the French 
Chambers met. The King’s speech stated that 100,000 French- 
men, commanded by a French Prince, were read^ to march, 
invoking the God of St Louis, to preserve the Spanish throne to 
a descendant of Henry IV., to save that fine kingdom from ruin, 
and reconcile her to Europe ; but that the war would be averted 
if Ferdinand VH, were free to give to his people institutions 
which they could hold only from him, and which would put an 
end to the anxiety of France. ‘ I have consulted,’ said the 
.King, ^ the dignity of my crown, and the honour and safety of 
‘ France*^ We are all Frenchmen; we shall always be agreed 
* when «uch interests are to be defended.’ 

England offered a mediation which was refused by both par- 
ties. Spiun, torn bygcivil war, and no longer supported by Eng- 
land, fell almost without resistance, and Ferdinand was restored 
.to the free agency ^ without which a sovereign cannot answer to 
^ his high vocation.’ It was a just retribution to France, that 
the only institution which he gave to his people was the aboli- 
tion of tbe Salic law, and the re-establisfameiJt of the* old prin- 
jDipIe of succession — one of tbe tbresf^. contingencies to avert 
which France had destroyed tbe constitution. 

On considering the oven tau^f which we have given this very 
imperfect outline, we think tfflit the doctrines now prevalent in 

* State Papers, 1821, 1822, p. 926. 

% Ibid. 1822, 1823, p. 759. 
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Europe, as to tlie tight of one country to interfere b^l^e^n the 
sovereign and the subjects of another, may be Stated thus. ' 

It does not appear that interference for the mere purpose of 
preventing the oppression of Subjects by therr Prince, is nW held 
lawtul by any nation. No country interfered to pr^ent the 
oppression of Spain by Ferdinand, on his return from Franca in 
1814. And yet the Allies, who had given to him the means of 
being mischievous, had the power, for they were then the dicta- 
tors of Europe, and, if the Law of Nations sanctioned it, seemed 
liable to the duty of restraining him ; and it is^^difScult to be- 
lieve that they had not the will. England, at least, could not 
have seen with indifference the re-establishment of the Inquisi-'" 
lion, aT>d the exile, imprisonment, or death, of those who for 
years had fought by her side. The powers who gave the king- 
dom of Poland to Russia, Piedmont to the house of Savoy, and 
Naples and Sicily to the Italian Bourbons, have not interfered 
to check the misgovernment of those countries. According to 
mo lern international law, it appears to be doubtful whether a 
nation has any rights against its sovereign; and certain that, if it 
have any, they are rights which no third party^^is justified in 
supporting. 

Ofi the other hand, it appears to be the, opinion of Russia, 
Austria, an^ Prussia, that the rights of a sovereign against his 
subjects are whatever he may think fit to claim. We have 
already quoted a passage from the^ Austrian and Prussian mani- 
festo of the 4th of August 1792, which denies that a King can 
be deprived, or voluntarily divest himself, of any portion of his 
supreme, never-ceasing, and indivisible authority ; dnd the same 
sentiment, though seldom so nake<ily expressed, is stated or 
implied in all the state papers of these three monarchies. They 
further assert that, by international law, fill third parties are jus- 
tified in interfering to enable a sovereign to retain or recover his 
authority. Whether they should or should not actually inter- . 
fere, they have considered a matter of discretion to be governed 
by thet circumstances of each case ; but we are not aware that 
any one of them has ever abandoned, or doubted, or even limited 
the right. ^ ‘ 

England admits the validity of every established government, 
whether depending on uisge, on popular revolt, or on royal usur- 
pation. Subject to the universal exception, that everyatate has 
a right to protect itself agaiust great mischief, or even mmi'nent 
danger, arising out of the domestic affairs of andther, she denies 
that international law allows one state forcibly to interfere in the 
internal affairit of another, on any pretext or to any extent what- 
ever. She dentes that third parties can lawfully interfere to 
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|^ 6 e to olbey their sovereign ; as she denies that they 

can ^Wfully interpose to force a sovereign to respect the liberties 
of his people. 

It is 1[]ifficult9 we are inclined to say impossible^ to state what 
is the dextrine of France on this, and indeed on any point of in* 
ter^ational law. During the last two hundred years she has 
tried almost every form of government, almost every kind of 
ruler, and almost every variety of fortune. She has been a feudal 
kingdom, a republic, a military despotism, and a constitutional 
monarchy. Sne has been governed by kings, by soldiers, by 
courtiers, by lawyers, by mistresses, and by mobs. She has 
sometimes been a maritime power, and sometimes has depended 
solely on her armies. Sometimes she has been commercial, and 
sometimes she has excluded commerce by a wall of prphibitions. 
Twice she has been nearly mistress of the Continent. Three 
times she has been laid helpless before her enemies, and been 
saved only by their mutual jealousy. Ail her maxims, and all 
her opinions as to internal legislation and administration, have 
varied with the changes in her form of government, and in the 
character of her rulers. Her external policy has of course been 
influenced in its details by her fortunes. But with the exception 
of the comparatively short period of Fleury’s ministry, it has been 
directed by one leading principle. That principle is— rthat France, 
or, as she usually calls herself, the Creat Nation, is entitled, 
directly or indirectly, by actual coercion or by influence, to go- 
vern the rest of Europe ; and that all means are to be adopted, 
and all principles are to be avowed, by which that end can be 
obtaineq. ^Her state papers contain, on every subject of inter- 
, national law, every doctrine, however irreconcilable; for every 
shade of doctrine has, at one period or at another, seemed con- 
venient to her. It i» useless, therefore, to cite them even as 
evidence of the opinion of France ; for they show, not what, in 
the opinion of France, the Law of Nations then was, but what, 
for the purpo^s of the moment, it seemed to her advisable to 
represent it to be. 

Tie length at whiejh we have dwelt on the sq^ect of inter- 
vention, the most important and the most doubtfiSl question in 
• international law, forces us to pass rapidly over the remainder 
‘of Mr Wheaton’s cohclusions. « , 

It id^ith great regret that wq, must express a doubt as to 
the ac<toacy of his statement, that * the laws of war have 
* been improved, and, among the more civilised nations, the 
< nsages of war seiuybljr setftened.’ We doubt whether the laws 
war between euepues, for these are the laws of war of 
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^yliich Mr Wheaton speaks, can be consid^ed as liaittg been 
materially improved during the two hundred, yearl embraced 
by his work, yhe language of text-writers has been ijfore 
•T.'hristian-Jike than that of Grotius, or of his earlier followers; 

ih are few instances in which governments, or national 
,rJi. nS.\-iy have attempted to deprive war of any of its fift-ce pre- 
The right of confiscating debts due to the members 
a liostite community, affords, perhaps, one of these instances, 
uhat right was in full force at^the time of the peace of Aix-la- 
V^hapelle; but in 1817,* the Court of King’s Bench in England, 
^’ticlared an ordinance of the King of Denmark in 1807, purporting 
.'xorcise the right, to be contrary to the law of nations, and 
, e elbre void. And by the supplemental articles to the treaty 
^^ris, between England and France, of the 30th May 1814, 
a SI .I'ilar confiscation, made by the French Government in 1792, 
was declared to have been undue, and France bound herself to 
indemnify the British sufferers. The treaty of 1795, between 
England and thf United States, pronounced such a confiscation 
to be unjust and impolitic ; and on the whole, notwithstanding 
the decisions to the contrary in the American courts, t we think 
we may venture to hold that it is no longer sanctioned by inter- 
national law. But without absolutely denying that there may 
be other instances of impi overrent in the law^s of war, we are un- 
able to point ’on(? out. And i is to be remarked, with respect to 
the solitary case which we have mentioned, that England has 
not yet abandoned the claim to confiscate, as droits of the Admi-* 
ra-ty, vessels which, having entered her ports in time of peace, 
are found there at the breaking out of war ; — u claim not to ba 
distinguished in principle from the confiscation of debts. 

On the other hand, we fear that instances may be shown 
which the laws of war ha\e become more barbarous. Until the 
end of the last century, the Arts were privileged in war. Frede- 
ric the Great, master of Dresden, would not enter the gallery 
without the permission of the sovereign whom he Ijjid driven from 
his capital. Accordingato the principles avowed by France from 
1792 to 1815, he might have carried off its contents to Berlin* 
It is true, that in 1815 France was forced to restore her plunder. - 
That is to s^, what war had given, warnresumed; but in 1814, 
when the Allies tore from her her other conquests, they ullowed , 
her to retain all her spoil in pictures and statues — a conduct not 
easily reconciled to a firm belief that thei|, original acqnisitioti 

f In the case of Wolff v. Oxholm, (6 Maule and^lwyn, 92.) 
f See the caae^ collected. — Kent's Comtnentari^'p^ 64. ‘ 
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was tialatian of ^the laws of war. Architectul^al motiumotits 
'have faredlitill worse. As they could not be carried away, they 
hate been destroyed. The biowingr-up of the Kremlin, by France ; 
the burning of the Senate- House at Washington, by England; 
the attempt to deltroy the Bridge of Jena, by Pruma — an attempt 
defeated by an appeal not to the laws of war, but to the conven- 
tion of Paris — are instances of wanton destruction which must 
occur to every reader. 

Mr Wheaton thinks that the usages of war, as distinguished 
from its laws, have been sensibly softened. It is difficult to sup- 
pose that even armies have not shared the improvement in 
. humanity and gentleness, which is the most remarkable charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth and nineteenth, as compared with the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But we look in vain for 
the evidence. Some of the worst exhibitions of military ferocity 
have occurred within our own memory. Such was the proclama- 
tion of the Duke of Brunswick, when he invaded h>ance in 
1792. ^ The national guards,’ said this monstrous document, 

* who shall fight against the allied troops, and shall be taken in 

* arms, shall be punished as rebels and disturbers of the public 

* peace. And their imperial and royal Majesties declare, on 
< their faith and word as Emperor and King, that if the royal 

* family of France be not immediately set at liberty, they will 
^ infilict the most exemplary and ever-memorable avenging punish- 
‘ ments, by giving up the city of Paris to military execution, 

’®*and exposing it to total ^destruction.’ * Fortunately for his 
reputation as a man, the Duke of Brunswick was unable to 
execute his threats ; but what mi^st have been the state of public 
,opinion.^wheQ such threats could be uttered ? 

* Such, again, was the decree made by the French legislature, 
of the 7th Prairial,* An. 2, (26th May 1794,) forbidding their 
troops to give quarter to Englishmen or Hanoverians. And this 
decree was acted on. * How many prisoners,’ said Barrere, in 
his official stq|ement of the result of the battle of Fleurus ; — ‘ how 
^ many prisoners do you suppose we hav^ made ? How do you 

* think that the army of the Sambre has executed your decree 

* against the perfidious English ? The result of this great day 

‘ is one single prisoner.— (Loud applause.’)* ^ 

Such was the decree of the French government in January 
1798, condemning to death ail neutral sailors found on board 
English ships. 


Annual Register, Voi. xxxiv. p. 830, 231. 
Moniteur, 12 Messidor, An. 2, (30th Jane 1794.) 
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Such wm^ in 1799, thn execution a French army, after a 
long consultation, of four thousand' Arhauts and Albanians, 
when Jaffa was taken by assault, had surrendered on an express 
promise of imfety. Bourrienne, who was present at the different 
councils of war where the fate of the prisoneii was the subject 
o^ four days’ deliberation, tells us that one of the motives for 
their massacre was, the discontent of the troops * at seeing their 
‘ provisions shared by enemies who (|ad been withdrawn from 

* their just vengeance, since the laws of war had pronounced 

* sentence of death on the garrison oftJaffa.’* Their ^crime was 
a resistance of two days. 

A less revolting, but still more cruel exercise of military powetf 
was tbe;}refusai of France, in the war which followed the peace 
of Amiens, to exchange prisoners with England ; a refusal which 
condemned tens of thousands of the subjects of each country to 
misery and disease, without any motive except the infliction of 
suffering. If we come down to our own immediate times, and 
look at the two pritv^ipal wars of the last ten years, can it be 
said that the conduct of the British troops in Affgfaanistan, or 
that of the French in Algeria, shows a perceptible mitigation of 
military violence ? We fear that tbe present state of the laws 
and usages of war is one of the proofll that the last two hundred 
years, though they have done much to alter, have done little to 
improve international law. 

We feel bound to express a still stronger dissent to^Mf 
Wheaton’s statement, that, since the peace of Westphalia, the 
right of maritime search has been confined to times of war. The 
truth is, that since the peace of Westphalia that right Jias be^ 
extended to times of peace, though with different motives and on 
different grounds. ^ 

•Subject to the gen^l rule that public vessels are not to be 
interfered with, every commissioned vessel has a right, during 
war, to search every other vessel whatever. She enjoys that 
right by the law which entitles her to seize, at sea, enemies’ pro- 
perty and contraband of war, and she enforces it in foreign ves- 
sels as foreign vessels. This right, of course, ceases with its 
cause. A ship is a part of the territory of its country, and no 
one is justified in knowingly entering a foreign territory without 
permission. On land, this rule is in general easily maintained ; 
for the frontiers of most countries are marked and well known. 
But the only sign of a ship’s nationality is her flag ; and she 


* Bourrienne, vol. ii. p. dSS. 
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can assume any given flag, and change it at her pleasure. If, 
iSiercdbre, the mere assumption of a flag be conclusive evi- 
dence of her right to use it, a vessel on the high seas becomes 
fimcrically exempt from all jil^isdiction. She has only to hoist 
the dag of some country whose cruizers are not to be met with 
in the seas in which she is sailing, and all inquiry is*at an end. 
It follows, that if any jurisdiction is to be exercised on the high' 
seas, it must either be exercised over all. vessels without reference 
to their nationality, or it must carry with it the right to ascer- 
tain theiriaationality. Urifil the present century, the only crime 
of which a vessel on the high seas could be guilty was piracy ; 

' amd, by the international law of all civilized nations, pirates have 
no national rights. They are the common enemies of the human 
Tace, 4 .and may be hunted down by any force, and tried and 
punished by any tribunal, whatever be the nation which they 
disgrace. Until the present century, tlierefore, it never could be 
necessary, in time of peace, to ascertain the nationality of a ves- 
sel on the high seas. Unless she ware a pirate, she could not be 
interfered with. If she were a pirate, no flag could protect her. 
This is the answer to the remark, that the right to board a ves- 
si^l on the high seas, in order to ascertain* her nationality, ^as 
never exercised until it wsSr claimed by Britain 'after the terinina- 
tipn of the late war. It was never exercised before, because it 
was never wanted before; because, in fact, it never could be 
us^ before, 

9ot, in 1807, the United States of America declared the mari- 
time slave trade to be a crime ; and their example has been fol- 
lowed by every Christian nation; and every Christian nation has 
^emnlji^ engaged to use the utmost exertions to put it down. 
The British government held that this reprobation of slave- 
trading by the whole civilized world assimilated it to piracy, and 
entitled every nation to seize and punish slave-traders, to what- 
ever country they might belong. Had this been acquiesced in, 
the nationality of a vessel would have remained unimportant; 
she could be seized only for. piracy or slave-trading, and against 
neither of these imputations could her flag have been a defence. 
The English Courts of Admiralty defeated this attempt. They 
decreed the ifestitution*of foreign slave-traders, and established 
the doctrine, '*'tfaat slave-trading is an offence cognizable only by 
the country of which the offender is a subject ; or by some author 
rity to which that country has expressly delegated its jurisdic- 
tion. The necessary consequence is, an inquiry into the 
nationality of a vessel suspected of slave-trading. If she could 
protect herself from all investigation, by merely hoisting a flag 
different from that of the crulzer which attempts to detain her, 
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all attempts to Intercept slavers on the high seas must cease. If 
a ship, vi’ith her deck crowded with ncjgroes, and the * Mary of 
Lonclon’ painted on her stern^ h^ a right, on showing Swedish 
colours, to pass unchallenged through a British fleet, the mutual 
engagemqi^ts of the Christian world to put down the maritime 
^ slave-trade would become solemn emptiness. But such an in- 
quiry takes time, and loss of time at sea is always expense, and 
sometimes danger. If vexatiously pursued, it may occasion 
intolerable annoyance, and never can ISe endurable unms carried 
on with the utmost moderation and candour — candour and moder- 
ation which, we fear, have not been always exhibited by the lieji- 
tenaJits^nd midshipmen of the British cruizers. It is made, too, 
at the peril of the inquirer; that is to say, on the condition of 
making full compensation, if the suspicion which occasioned it, 
however apparently fair, should prove to be groundless. All the 
maritime nations of Europe and America, with one solitary 
exception in each hemispn|p:e, have determined therefore, by 
mutual treaties, where, and by whom, and how it shall be effected. 
The United States and Portugal have, as yet, refused to Jbecome 
parties to this arrangement. I'he consequence is, as Mr Wheaton 
has remarked in his work on the ‘ Rif^t of Search,’'* that these 
nations are placed in a much worse situation than if they had 
not thus separated themselves from the rest of the civilized 
world. 

Unless the other n^ritime nations, or rather Great Brij^n, 
to whom the duty of suppressing the slave trade seems to Imye 
been abandoned, allow the mwre assumption of an American or 
a Portuguese ensign to preclude all further inquiry, America^ 
and Portuguese vessels must sometimes be visited by'^'inistaklK 
The treaties which regul^e the exercise of the right of search, 
provide a remedy for all injuries which it may inflict on the sub- 
jects of the contracting governments ; but no remedy can be pro- 
vided for the members of a nation which refuses to recognize the 
right. This state of things must be inconvenient to the United 
States, but does not justify Mr Wheaton in denying that the 
right exists. His error appears to have been occasioned by bis 
occasionally cqnfounding the right of search for the purpose of 
detention^ and tlie right of search for the purpose of enquiry ; and 
from hi% always assuming that England exercises the latter right 
only by treaty. 

It has been decide?, and we think properly, that the right 


* Inquiry into the validity of the Right of Visitation and Search, 

p. 161 , 
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of seixdb for the purpose of detention, or in faet for mf 
jnupDBe except that of ascertainingr* the nationality of a vessel, 
u the creature of treaty ; and'^xista, therefore, only in as far as 
it has been expressly conceded. But the right of search for the 
purpose of inquwy^ was created not by treaty but by^ecessity. 
It arose as soon as slave^trading was declared a crime, and the 
Christian world agreed to suppress it. It is not extended but 
limited by treaty ; confined to certain latitudes and to certain 
persons. America may orlUay not fully co-operate with the rest 
of the civilised world* She may become a party to all the 
clauses of the quintuple treaty, or only to a few of them, or even 
merely to those which regulate search for the single pi^pose of 
inquiry, cur she may remain querulous and alone. But whatever 
course she adopts, unless indeed she will maintain a fleet of ob- 
servation BuflScient to deter slavers from assuming her flag — a 
sacrifice which her previous conduct does not warrant us in ex- 
pecting from her — ^we must repeat y^at it is certain that, as long 
as £urope continues her exertions to restrain the slave trade, 
American vessels will occasionally be searched. When a Eu- 
ropean cruiser meets with what she firmly believes to be a Spa- 
nish slaver, she will not a!UjOw the mere display of an American 
flag to he conclusive evidence that she is an American. In pro- 
portion to the confidence reposed in the sincerity of America as 
to the abolition of the slave trade, will be the tendency to believe, 
when a slaver shows an American flag, that it is usurped ; and 
froili time to time the cruiser will find herself to be mistaken. 

It is scarcely possible, indeed, 4o believe that America herself 
pas avoid exercising the right. She has employed for some 

a ars a force in the African seas, and another in the Gulf of 
exioo, for the purpose of interruptiug slavers. Do her cruiz- 
ers board only those vessels which choose to display the Ame- 
rican flag? If so, they must be useless"* unless when in com* 
panv with an European cruizer. There can be little doubt that 
if tney meet a vessel which they believe to be an American 
riaver, they board Aer, whatever be the colours which she may 
tibink it expedient to show. 

It is remarkable, ind^, that while Mr Wheaton, writing in 
the inteabelyl^nti* Anglican atmosphere of Paris, was denying to 
Eugland the right to enforce her own laws with regard to her 
own vessels, if they thought fit to assume the American flag, the 
real question in dispute was virtually conceded hy Mr Steven- 
son, then the American minister in London. < Great Britain,’ 
says Mr Stevenson, * has the undoubted right, and so have all 
* other narionsr to detain and examine the vessels of their own 
* subjects, whether slavers or not, and whether with or without a 
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* ifiag purporting to be that of the United Stcd^*'*^ Now, it is ob- 
viws tbj^t the right to examine a^uropean*" vessel must imply 
the right to examine every vessel suspected to be European ; un- 
less America can brand her vessels with some national mark in- 
capable of imitation. 

We canifot part with Mr Wheaton without expressing a hope 
that he will translate his esfay into English. It would form an 
excellent suppldlnent to his great wor)c on International Law. 
There are many persons in his own country and in ours, tp whom it 
is inaccessible in its present form ; and he must he anxious that* 
his field of utility, and of fame, should be co-extensive with the 
English language. 


Art. 11.^ Poems bg Alfred JTennyson. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1842. % ‘ 

O NE of the severest tests by which a poet can ity the true 
worth of his book, is to let it continue for two or three 
years out of print. The first flush of popularity cannot be trust- 
ed. Admiration is contagious, and means often little more 
than sympathy with the general feeling — the pleasure of being 
in the fashion. A book which is praised in all the Reviews, 
thousands will not only buy but be delighted with ; and thus a 
judicious publisher may contriv-e, by keeping it cleverly in 
people’s W’ay, to preserve for years a popularity which is merely 
accidental and ephemeral. But if this be all, the intereit 
in it will cease as soon as it becomes difficult to procure. Let 
a man ask for it two or three times without getting it, he will lake 
to something else ; and his curiosity, unless founded on something 
more substantial than a wish to see what others are looking at, 
and a disposition to be pleased with what others praise, will did 
away. If, on the other hand, a new edition d)e perse veringly de- 
manded, and when it comes, be eagerly bought, we ma^ safely 
conclude that tile frork has something in it of abiding interest 
and permanent value ; for then we know that many people have 
been so pleased or so edified by the reading that they cannot be 
content without the possession. To this severe test, the author 


* Mr Stevenson's note of the 2lBt 0^ I@4l«~Slaye Trade Corres- 
pondence, 1841.—- Ckcsr 2>, p. 872, 
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of the unpretending,^ volume^ .^efore ub has submitted aa infantp 
and what seemed to many a baseless and 'precarious, reputatioei ; 
and so well has it stood the test — for we undei:stand that prepara- 
tions are already making for another edition — as to give him an 
undeniaUe claim to the respeclj^ attention of all critics. 

The book must not be treateJ^ j^ne collection of poems, but 
/IS three^^eparate ones, belonging to three different periods in the 
development of his mind, and to be judged dfScordingly. Mr 
Tennyson’s first book was published in 1830, when he was at 
college. His s^ond followed in 1832. Their reception, though 
. far from triumphant, was not inauspicious ; for while they gained 
him many ^rm admirers, they were treated even by those critics 
whose admiration, like their charity, begins and ends at home, 
as efficiently notable to be worth some not unelaborate ridicule. 
The admiration and the ridicule served alike to bring them into 
notice, and they have both been Tor some years out of print. 
A8«>many of these productions as Mr Tennyson has ca^d to pre- 
tfierve,^are contained in the first volume -of the present edition. 
The second consists entirely of poems not hitherto published ; 
which, though composed probably at various intervals during the 
ten intervening years, have all, we presume, had the benefit of 
his latest correcting hand. In subject, style, and the kinds of 
excellence which they severally attain or aim at, they are atonce 
so various and so peculiar, |hat we cannot affect to convey any 
adequate idea of the general character of the collection ; unless 
we should go through the table of contents, giving as we go a 
description and a sample of each poem. Neither shall we trouble 
ourselves to assign to the author his exact rank among the poets 
of the day. We trust we have room enough in our hearts for 
as many true poets, each moving in his just and entire orbit, as 
the land can produce ; we are not, therefore, concerned to enquire 
how far one differs from another in glory : TlMvra bs r ssberai 
yeyTjh bs rs ^gsva We shall content ourselves with en- 

lleavouring to form a true estimate of the man himself, and 
his claims upon the public attention, both for what be has done 
and for what is to1>e expected of him hereafter; — which, if we 
are m/Tmuch mistaken, (and supposing, what however we 

have no absolute assur&ncc of, that he poasSsses the one great 
faculty of holding all his other faculties in full and sustained 
exertion,) is something that will make all he has yet produced 
ilppear only like preliminary essays and experiments. . For the 
indications of improving taste and increasing power exhibited 
not only in the results of his later labours, but in the omission 
of some and the alreration of pthers among his earlier, lead us to 
ixifer that his faculties have not yet reached their highest de- 
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vel^nient; and, even as they anp^'now, li%lia8 not yet ventured 
ttjpm a subject large Enough to bring them all into play together. 

His earliest published volume — ^though it contains one or two 
poems, as * Mariana ’ for instance, which must always rank 
among his very best — ^is to fa|foeferred to rather as a point from 
which to measure his subs^queht progress, than for specimens of 
what he is. The very vigour and abundance of a poet’s powers 
will commonly be in his way at first, and produce faults. But 
such faults are by no means unpromising. Indeed it is better that 
the genius should be allowed to run rather wild ^d wanton during 
its nonage ; fop a poet will hardly have theifree command of his 
faculties when full grown, unless he allow them free play during 
growth. Tdb severe a repression of their young activities will 
stunt and cripple them, so that their aid will not be forthcoming 
when it is wanted ; while, ojj^ the other hand, a free indulgence of 
them will bring in the end a double advantage — they will be not 
only moje fully developed by exercise, but (having sown their 
wild oats) more readily brought into discipline when ^business 
begins. 

Regarded as a crop of wild oats, Mr Tennysoh’s first col- 
lection of poems, as originally published, cannot but be ac- 
counted a produclion of unusual promise. The natural faults of 
youth — exuberance, prodigality, lightness of heart and head, 
ingenuity W'asted upon nothing, the«;want of sustained effort and 
a determined course, together with some vanities and fopperies' 
— it. may well afford to be charged with. The untried genius 
needed to be assured of its powers by putting them forUi — to 
feel itself alive through all its capacities by living acts of crea- 
tion. Plence his early efforts are, many of them, rather exer- 
cises than works — gymnastic exercises for the fancy, the intellect, 
the imagination, the power of language, and even for the feel- 
ings — valuable, as the games and tasks of schoolboys are valu- 
able, not for the thing done, but for the practice, strength, and 
dexterity acquired in doing it. Here we have a succession df 
vague melodies, in which the power of mui^cal expression tries 
how far it can go ; there a group of abstract ideas, turped, for 
the satisfaction of the creative genius, into shapes ready for the 
sculptor : — here a c5nceit, in which the fancy admires its own in- 
genuity p there a thought, of no great worth or novelty perhaps, 
but e^^pressed with curious felicity : — presently we find ourselve% 
stf^^pdunded by a bevy of first-loves — Adelines, Madelines, andf 
Jwlians, more than we can remember — -phantoms of female grace 
^in every style, but all belonging to the land of shadows : 
then again come delineations of every st^te of mind, from that 
of the mystic who has nearly reached the highest circle, to 
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* second-rate, seni^tive mind not at unity with itself;’ and 
of dvery variety of untried beings on earth or in wateri or on the 
eartb under the water, from the grasbopper with his ‘short youth, 
‘ sunny and free,’ to the kraken sleeping for ages in the central 
depths, among millennial sponges and giant-finned polypi : whilst 
at intervals we recognize a geiiuise touch of common humanity 
‘ Character,’ (p.44,) — a ‘ Circumstance,' (p. G7,) — or a sketch 
truly drawn from homeliest nature, which needs, however, no 
fancy dress to make it beautiful, but will remain for ever fresh 
when all that ‘ aiiy stream of lively portraiture ’ has faded before 
the increasing daylight » 

* No matter what the sketch might be ; 

Whether 4 the high field on the hu&hless Pike, 

Or even a sand* built ridge 

Of heaped bills that mound the sea, 

Overl^own with murmurs harsh, 

Or even a lowly cottage whence we see 
*Stretch'd wide and wild the waste enormous marsh, 

Where from the frequent bridge, 

Lika emblems of infinity, 

The trenched waters run from sky to sky/ 

# # « e * 4K « 

* Come /rom the woods that belt the gray hill-side, 

The seven elms, the poplars four, 

That stand beside my*father*8 door; 

And chiefly from the brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand. 

Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves, 

Drawing into bis narrow earthen urn, 

In every elbow and turn, 

The filter'd tribute of the rough woodland. 

O 1 hither lead thy feet I 
Pour roi^nd mine ears the livelong bleat 

> Of the tbick-fleeqed sheep from wattled folds, 

7 Upon the ridged wolds, 

When the first matin-song bath waken’d loud, 

Over the dark dewy earth forlorn, 

What time the amber morn 

Forth gashes fhom beneath a IdVv-hnng cloud/ 

(Ode to Memaiy, VoL i. p. S4(.) 

In the OQUfse of thea^ exercises, though Mr Tennyaou may 
not have produced much that he now sets any high value on, 
yet he made hhnaelf master of a great variety of instruments ; 
au4 hU next appearance, only two years after, showed nianifest 
fi^mptoms of the benefit derived botb from what he bad acquired 
and firc^n what he had* thrown off. The superiority of his second 
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collection of poema lay not ao in\i6h in auperior workman* 
ship* (it contained perhaps fewer that were equally perfect in 
their kind,) as in the general aim and character. If some of the 
blossom was gone, it was amply repaid by the more certain pro- 
mise of fruit. Not only was the aim generally larger, the sub- 
jects and interest mbre substantial, and the endeavour more sus- 
tained ; but the original and distinctive character oLthe man 
appeared more plainly. His genius was manifestly shaping a 
peculiar course for itself, and finding out its proper business ; 
the moral soul was beginning more and more to assume its due 
predominance — ^not in the way of formal preaching, (the proper 
vehicle of which is prose,) — but in the shape and colour which his 
creations unconscious]^ took, and the feelings which they were 
made insensibly to suggest. Considerable faults, however, still 
remained ; a tendency, for example, arising from the fulness of a 
mind which had not yet learned to master its resources freely, to 
t>vercrowd his composition with imagery ; a habit also (caused 
by that dissatisfaction with himself, which, so long as it does not 
depress the spirits too much, a poet ought to cultivate rather 
than to repress) of adding, altering, and retouching, till in try- 
ing to improve the form he lost the spirit and freshness of his 
work, and blurred the impression ; — to which may be added an 
over-indulgence in the luxuries of the senses — a profusion of 
splendours, harmonies, perfumes, gorgeous apparel, luscious meats 
and drinks, and such ^creature comforts,’ which rather pall upon 
the sense, and make the glories of the outward world a little too 
obscure, and overshadow the world within. 

In all these respects, the decade during which Mr Tennyson 
has remained silent has wrought a great improvement. The 
handling in his later pieces is much lighter and freer ; the interest 
deeper and purer; — there is more humanity with less imagery and 
drapery ; a closer adherence to truth ; a greater reliance for effect 
upon the simplicity of nature. Moral and spiritual traits cTf ehar- 
acter are more dwelt upon, in place of external scenery and* cir- 
cumstance. He {^dresses himself more to the heart, and leas 
to the ear and eye. This change, which is felt in its results 
throughout the second volume, may in the latter half of the first 
be traced in its process. Hie poems originally published in 1832, 
are many of them largely altered ; generally with great judg- 
ment, and always with a view to strip off redunc&ncies — to make 
the expression simpler and clearer, to substitute thought for 
imagery, and substance for shadow. * The Lady of Shalott,’ 
for instance, (p. 77,) is stripped of all her finery ; her pearl 

S arland, her velvet bed, her royal apparel, and her ‘ blinding 
iamond brightr* are all geme ; and certainly, in the simple white 
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robe which ehe now wears, her native beauty shows^ to much 
greater advantage. The * Miller’s Daughter,’ again, is greatly 
enriched by the introduction of the mother of the lover; and 
the following beautiful stanzas (which many people, however, 
will be ill satisfied to miss) are displaced, ^to make room for 
beauty of a much higher order : — 

< Remember you the clear moonlight 
TJ^at whiten’d all the eastern ridge, 

When o’er the water, dancing white, 

I stepp’d upon the old mill-bridge ? 

*’ I heard you whisper from above, 

A lute>toned whisper, I am here 1 ” 

1 murmur’d, Speak again, my love, 

* The stream is loud : 1 cannot hear !” 

* I heard, as I have seem’d to hear 

When all the under-air was still, • 

The low voice of the glad new year 
Call to the freshly-flowered hill. 

* I beard, as I have often beard 

The nightingale in leafy woods 
Call to its mate, when nothing stirr’d 
To left or right but falling floods.’ 

These, we observe, are away; and the following graceful and 
tender picture, full of the spirit of English rural life, appears in 
their place. (The late squire’s son, we should premise, is bent on 
marrying the daughter of the wealthy miller : — ) 

^ And slowly was my mother brought 
To yield consent to my desire: 

She wish’d me happy, but she thought 
^ I might have look’d a little higher ; 

And 1 was young — ^too young to wed : 

<< Yet must 1 love her for your sake ; 

^ Go fetch your Alice here,” she said ; 

Her eyelid quiver’d as she spake. 

* And down" 1 went to fetch iny bride*^ 

But, Alice, you were ill at ease ; 

This dress and that by turns you tried. 

Too fearfal that you should not please. 

1 loved you better for your fears, 

Idcnew you could not look but well ; 

And dews that would have fall’n in tears, 

1 kiss’d away before they fell. 

< I watch’d the little flutterings, 

, The doubt my mother would not see ; 

She spoke at laige of many things. 

And at the last she spolce of me ; * 
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And turning look’d upon your face, 

As near this door you sat apart, 

And rose, and, with a silent grace 

Approaching, pressM you heart to heart/ 

(Vol. i. p. 109.) 

In the song of the * Lotos- Eaters ’ — which, as an expression 
of the loathing of exertion supposed to be produced by that 
plant, and as a picturesque and melodious assemblage of all 
images in nature that can suggest or persuade impose, hardly ad- 
mitted of improvement — Mr Tennyson has added some touches 
of deeper significance, indicating the first effects of the physical 
disease upon the moral and intellectual nature : — 

‘ Dear is the m^ory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the lust embraces of our wives 

And their warm tears : but all hath suffer’d change; 

For surely now our household hearths are cold : 

« Our sons inherit us : our looks are strange: 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes over>bold 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 

Before them of the ten-years’ war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half <forgot ten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle ? ^ ^ 

Let what is broken so remain, 

The Gods are hard to reconcile : 

'Tis hard to settle order once again. 

' There is confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain. 

Long labour unto aged breath, ^ 

Sore task to hearts worn out with many wars, 

And eyes grown dim with gazing on* the pilot-stars.’ 

(Vol. i. p. 1 82.) 

At the end of the same poei# there will be found an alteration 
of similar tendency, but of still more awful import; wlfsre for 
the flow of triumphant enjoyment, in the contemplation of merely 
sensual ease and luxurious repose, with which it originally closed, 
a higher strain is substituted, which’ is meant apparently to show 
the efieot of lotos-eating upon the religious feelings. The gods of 
the Lotos-eaters, it is worth knowing, are altogether Lucre tian. 

Another instance, more convenient for quotation, of Mr Ten- 
nyson’s growing tendency to seek deepei^for sources of interest 
is the third and concluding part (which is entirely new) of the 
‘ May Queen.’ Many of our readers are probably familiar wiih 
the first two parts of this poem ; in the latter of which the natu- 
ral pathos of the situation — a beautiful girl dying in her prime, 
before life has lost its freshness, before decay and sorrow have 
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made her familiar with the thoiight of death~is wrought up 
with so much truth and tenderness, that there seemed to be little 
room for more. It is a picture of resignation to a fate felt to be 
a hard one — the reluctant abandonment of pleasures which she 
is content to resign since she needs must, but would fain be per- 
mitted to keep ; — the case of thousands, the rudest delineation of 
which must always be affecting. With Mr Tennyson’s treat- 
ment of it, no fault can be found. The homely pleasures, the 
sports, the caron, the vanities of her little life — the familiar 
places she must ‘leave, the familiar process of the seasons, 
hitherto bringing to the delighted spirit only a succession of 
delights, now sad and sacred, because watched for the last time 
— all her shining world, as it was when she moved the centre 
of it, as it will be when she is no loirger there — pass over 
her mind like shadows, and are touched with exquisite sweet- 
ness and simplicity. But he saw in the situation materials 
for a deeper and loftier strain. Hitherto so full of life, wha^ 
should she know of death ? A blank negation it seemed ; the 
non-existence to her of all that existed ; no positive image. 
But as she grows familiar with the thought of total separation 
from all she knows, new interests disclose themselves, and death 
appears but as the passage to a new life. That life she has long 
known of, indel&d, and looked forward to ; but idly, as a thing far 
off, which did not yet practically concern her; a proposition 
assented to, but not comprehended ; a book possessed and known 
to contain precious things, but not yet read — or, at most, read 
with a truant attention, 

m ^ 

• * Like words 

That leave upon the still susceptive sense 
A message undeliver’d, till the mind 
Awakes to apprehensiveness, and takes it/ 

w 

But the formless void takes shape and substance as she 
gazes into it, and draws her whole spirit that way, until al- 
ready in imagination death is swallowed up in victory. The 
theme is as trite as can be, and the treatment as simple ; but it 
IS not the less original. There are probably not less than a 
thousand persons now •living who could have made elegant and 
touching verses upon it — one set, perhaps, not greatly differing 
ffom another. But of all the thousand poems, we will venture 
to say that not one wdtild have resembled this : — 

^ I thought to pass away before, and yet alive I am ; 

And in the fields all round I hear the bleating of the lamb. 

How sadly, 1 remember, rose the morning of the year 1 
To die before the snowdrop came, and now the violet's here. 
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0 sweet is the new violet, that comes beneatn the skies, 

And sweeter is the young' lamb’s wnice to me that^annot rise. 

And swoet is alji the land ail:)out, and all the ilowers that blow, 

And sweeter far is death than life to me that long to go. 

It seem’d so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed sun, 

And now it seems as hard to stay, and jet His will be done I 
But still it can't be long, mother, before 1 find release ; 

And that good man, the clergyman, he preaches words of peace. 

» « « e i/r « 

He show’d me all the mercy, for he taught me all the sin. 

Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there’s One will let me in : 
Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that could be, 

For my desire is but to p^ss to Him that died for me. 

1 did not hear th^^dog howl, mother, or the death-watch beat. 
There came a sweeter token when the night and morning meet t 
But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine, 

And Efiie on the other side, and 1 will tell the sign. 

All in the wild March-morning I heard the angels call $ 

It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was over all ; 

The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll, 

And in the wild March -morning 1 heard them call my soul. 

For lying broad awake I thought of you and Efiie dear ; 

1 saw you sitting in the bouse, and 1 no longer h^re"^; 

With all my strength I pray'd for both, and so 1 felt resign’d, 

And up the valley came a swell of music on the wind. 

I thought that it was fancy, and I listen'd in my bed, 

And then did sdinetbing speak to me — 1 know not what wat amd; 
For great delight and shudd'hring took hold of all my mind, 

And up the valley came again the music on the wind. 

But yon were sleeping ; and 1 said, << It's not for them t it’s mine.’' 
And if it cofK’es three limes, 1 thought, I take it for a sign* 

And once again it came, and close beside the window bars, 

Then seem'd to go right up to heaven and die among tlie stars. 

O look I the sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a glow $ 

He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them 1 know. 

And there 1 move no longer now, and tliere his light may shine**^ 
Wild fiowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 

O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the sun^ " 
For ever and for ever with those just souls and true — 

And what is life, that we should moan ? why make we suchjado ? 

For ever and for ever, all in a Wessed bome-^ 

And. there to wait a little while till you and Eflfie come — 

To lie within the light of God, as | lie upon your breast — 

And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ 
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These specimens may serve to show that the full blossom 
which distinguished the ‘ Pfems chiefly Lyrical,* contained no 
deceitful promise. But it is, a small thing tlRit the genius pos* 
sesses the command of all its instruments, if it be not itself in 
tune with nature. All that is of true and lasting worth in poe- 
try, must have its root in a sound view of human life and the 
condition of man in the world; a just feeling with regard to the 
things in which we are all concerned. Where this is not, the 
most consummate art can produce nothing which men will long 
care for — wfferc it is, the rudest will never want audience ; for then 
nothing is trivial — the most ordinary incidents of daily life are in- 
vested with an interest as deep as the springs of emotion in the 
heart — as deep as pity, and love, and fear, anjj| awe. In this requi- 
site Mr Tennyson will not be found wanting. The human soul, in 
its infinite variety of moods and trials, is his favourite haunt ; nor 
can he dwell long upon any subject, however apparently remote 
from the scenes and objects of modern sympathy, without touching 
some string which brings it within the range of our common life. 
His moral views, whether directly or indirectly conveyed, are 
healthy, manly, and simple ; and the truth and delicacy of his sen- 
timents is attested by the depth of the pathos which he can evoke 
from the commonest incidents, told in the simplest manner, yet 
deriving all their interest from the manner of telling. See, for in- 
stance, the story of ® Dora,* (vol. ii. p. . 33 ,) and * The Lord of Bur- 
leigh,’ (p, 201.) What is there in these that should so move us? 
Quarrels and reconciliations among kindred happen daily. Hope- 
less affection, secretly, without com^aint, cherished to the end, is a 
grief commoner thail we know of. Many a woman marries above 
her natural rank, and afterwards dies of a decline. How is it 
that we do not pass these stories by as cormr^wlace — so like 
what we see every day that we want no more onffitem? It is be- 
cause they are disclosed to us, not as wc are in the habit of see- 
ing such things, through the face they present to the outward 
world — but as they stand recorded in the silent heart, to whose 
tragic theatre none but itself (and the poet) may be admitted as a 
spectator. And many a lighted drawing-room is doubtless the scene 
of tragedies as deep as Hamlet, which pass into the long night 
unwept, only for want of some vates sacer to make them visible. 
As a specimen of the same kind of power in auite another style, 
^kilce the following stanzas, entitled ^ A Farrell,* the pathos of 
which, if it be difficult to account for, it is not the less impossible 
to resist : — 

< Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 

Thy tribute wave deliver : 

more by tbee my sllSps shall be, 

JFor ever and for ever. 
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< Flow, softly flow, by lawp^and lea, 

A Mulet, then a river : 

No wfiere by thee my steps shall be. 

For ever and for ever. 

< Bat here will si^h thine alder-tree. 

And here thine aspen shiver ; 

And here by thee will hum the bee, 

Fgr ever and for ever. 

< A hundred suns will stream on thee, 

A thousand moons will quiver ; 

But not by thee my steps shall be, 

For ever and ^or ever.* 

Sk 

A simple touch this — a mere ejaculation of tender emotion, which 
seems as if it might have escaped from any body ; yet it shows, 
as well as a more elaborate performance could have done, how 
truly the poet's feeling vibrates in sympathy with nature; 
otherwise how should so simple a tone ’out of his heart awaken 
such an echo in our own ? 

But there are four poems in which Mr Tennyson has expressly 
treated of certain morbid states of the mind ; and from these we 
may gather, not indeed his creed, but some hints concerning his 
moral theory of life and its issues, and of that which constitutes 
a sound condition of the soul. These are the ‘ Palace of Art,’ 
the ‘ St Simeon Stylites,’ the * Two Voices,' and the ‘ Vision of 
Sin.' The • Palacc^f Art ’ represents allegorically the condition of 
a mhid which, in the love of beAut3^nd the triumphant conscious- 
ness of knowledge and intellectual supremacy, in the intense 
enjoyment of its own power and glory has lost sight of its rela- 
tion to man and to God. 

* 1 built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 

Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 

I said, O soul, make merry and carouse, 

Dear soul, for all is well I” 

» * ♦ * • 

* To which my sout made answer readily : 

Trust me, in bliss I shall abide 
In this great mansiom that is built for me, 

So ni||[al-nch, and wide." ’ 

There she gathers round her whatever is beautiful in nature^ 
perfect in art, noble and moving in history — all objects, from all 
climates and ages, that can inspire the imagination, flatter the 
senses, or charm the heart ; in the midst of which she ‘ lives , 
alone unto herself,’ till she feeV beyond the reach of change or 
chance. 
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< Then of the i^oml imtiuet would eb<fc prftle^ 

And of the risinp from tho deed* 

As hers t>y ht of full eocomplished Fkte 3 

And at the last she said s 

< << 1 take possession of men's minds and deeds* 

1 lire in all things great and small. ^ 

I sit apart| hpldjng xm forms of oreads? 

But contemplating sJl**" * ^ # 

The very tfmiembraace of human misery and weakness — * the 
riddle of the painful earth '**^tbough it eronies her thoughts, does 
not disturb her triumph. But such immunity from the common 
yoke of mortality is not given to mortal 3 for a man (as our 
author expresses it elsewhere) * 

* is not as God 3 

But then most Godlike, being most a man/ 

The sin of self-absolution from human cares and duties^ finds its 
appropriate retribution in the despair which tlie sense of being 
cut off fi’om human sympathy, when it once forces itself on the 
mind, inevitably brings; — a truth which Sbakspeare has indi- 
cated in the case of Richard {II. ; when he ‘ that had no brother, 
that was like no brother ,* — * he that nad neither pity, love, nor 
fear,’ — ^was shaken by his conscience in sleep. 

* There is no creptpre loves me ; 

And if 1 die no soul shall pity me : — 

1 shall despair.’ » 

We have not room^for the whole passage in wl^ieb Mr Teimysen 
describes the despair of this soil, when, in the midst of her solitary 
delights, ^ deep dread and loathing of her solitude ’ fell upon 
her. But the concluding stanzas (as conveying the xofu^alt and 
especially as showing, that it is not the enjoyment, but the selfish 
enjoyment, of her intellectual supremacy— not the gifts, but the 
gifts as divorced from charity — which he jiolds to be .sinful) must 
find a place. 

< Back on herself her serpent pride had curl’d. 

No voice,” she shriek’d that lone hah, 

<< No voice breaks thfo’ the stillness of tfais world : 

One deep, diSep silence all!” 

< She, mouldering with the tluU earth'e jWulderi&g sod, 

Inwrapt tenfold in slothful shame, 

I*ay finwe exiled froin eternal God, 

Lost to her place and name $ 

* And death and life she hated equally, ^ 

And nothing saw, for her despair, 

Bet dreadful tune, dread(#etarx8ly, 
il^o comfort any where ; 
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* RemaiipAg utterly canfused with 
^nd ever worse with gprowing time^ 

And ever unrelieved by dismal tears^ 

And all alone in crime; 

* Shot up as, in a crumbling tomfa^ gilt round 
With blackness as a solid wall* 

Far off she seem'd to bear t|ke duQy sound 
Of human footsteps fall. ^ 

< As in strange lands a traveller walking 8low» 

In doubt and great perplexity, 

A little before mhunrise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea. 

< And knows'UQt if it be thunder or a sound 
Of stones thrown down, or one deep cry 

Of great wild beasts ; then thinketh, 1 have found 
A new land, but 1 die.** 

* < She howl'd aloud, I am on fire within. 

There comes no murmur of reply. 

What is it that will take away my sin, 

And save me lest 1 die?** 

* So when four years were wholly finished, 

She,threw her royal robes away. 

<< Make me a cottage in the vale,** she said, 

“ Where I may mourn and pray. 

< Yet pull not down ^ palace towers, that are 

So lightly* beautiful built ; 

Perchance I may return with others there. 

When 1 have purged my guilt." ’ 

As the ^ Palace of Art ’ represents the pride of voluptuous enjoy- 
ment in its noblest form, the * St Simeon Stylites* represents 
the pride of ascetictam in its basest. To shadow forth dra- 
matically the faith, the feelings, and the hopes, which sup- 

f 3Qrt the man who, being taught that the rewards of another 
ife will be proportioned to the misery voluntarily undergone in 
this, is bent on qualifying biinself for the. best place — ^appoars 
to be the design, or the running idea, of the poem* It is done 
with great force and effect ; and, as far as we ean guess, with 
great fidelity to mature. Of thU, however, we must confess, 
that we are not competent judges* Holding, im we do, that 
self-torment inflioted for its own sake — all mortification beycmd 
what is necessary to keep the powers of seif-cqmmand and self- 
restramt in exercise, ana .the lower parts of oiir nature in due 
subjection to the higher — is §, un^lest ; and t^at the ma^ 

who thinks to propitiate God by degrading his image and mak-^ 
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ing his temple loathsome, must have his whole heart out of 
tune, and be in the right way to the wrong place — we must 
confess that we cannot so expand our human sympathy as to 
reach the case of St Simeon. We notice the poem for the light 
it throws on Mr Tennyson^s feeling with regard to this disease 
of the mind ; which, if we collect it rightly — (for, as the 
saint has all the talk to himself, it cannot of course be conveyed 
directly) — ^is, that selfishness, sensuality, and carnal pride, are 
really at the bottom of it ; and this, however paradoxical it may 
appear, we believe to be quite true. 

In the ® Two Voices* we have a history of the agitations, the 
suggestions, and counter-suggestions, of a mind sunk in hope- 
less despondency, and meditating self-destrtiction ; together 
with the manner of its recovery ato a more healthy condi- 
tion. Though not one of the most perfect, it is one of the 
most remarkable of Mr Tennyson*s productions. An analysis 
of the arguments urged on either side, would present nothing 
very new or striking; and in point of poetical management — 
though rising occasionally into passages of great power and 
beauty, and though indicating throughout a subtle and compre- 
. hensive intellect, well fitted for handling such questions — it 
appears to us to be too long drawn out, and too full of a certain 
tender and passionate eloquence, hardly compatible with that 
dreary and barren misery in which the mind is supposed to be 
languishing. The dry and severe^tyle with which the poem 
begins, should have been kept up, think, through the greater 
portion of the dialogue, especially on the part of the ^ dull and 
bitter* voice, which sustains the character of a tempting Mephi- 
stopheles. These, however, are points of minute criticism, into 
which we have not room to enter. . What we are at present 
concerned with, is the moral bearing of the poem. The disease 
is familiar ; but where are we to look for the remedy ? Many 
persons would have thought it enough to administer a little 
religious consolation to the diseased mind; but unfortunately 
despondency is no more like ignorance than atrophy is like 
hunger; and as the most nutritious food will not nourish the 
latter, so the most convfortable . doctrine will not refresh the 
former. Not the want of consoling topics, but the incapacity 
to receive consolation^ constitutes the disease. Others would 
have . been content to give the bad voice the worst of the 
argument ; but, unhappily, all moral reasoning must ultimately 
rest on the internal evidence of the moral sense ; and where this 
is disordered, ttib most unquestionable logic can conclude no- 
thing, because it is the first principles which are at issue the 
major is not admitted, Mr Tennyson’s treatment of the ease is 
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more scientific. We quote it^ not indeed as new or original, — (it 
has been anticipated, and may perhaps have been suggested, by 
Mr Wordsworth, in the memorable pSssage at the close of the 
fourth book of the * Excursion/) — but for the soundness of the 
philosophy, and the poetic beauty of the handling. The dialogue 
ends, (as such a dialogue, if truly reported, must always do,) 
leaving every thing unsettled, and nothing concluded. Then the 
speaker, having answered the tempter’s arguments, but gathered 
no practical assurance from his own, opens the window and 
looks forth into the early Sabbath morning 

< And 1 arose, and I released 

The casement, and the light increased 
With freshness the dawning east. 

< Like soften’d airs that blowing steal. 

When meres begin to uncongeal, 

The sweet church^bells began to peal. 

< On to God’s house the people prest. 

Passing the place where each must rest, 

Each enter’d like a welcome guest. 

< One walk’d between his wife and child, 

With measured footfall firm and mild, 

A And and tlsen he gravely smiled. 

‘ The prudent partner of his blood 
Loan’d on him, faithful, gentle, good, 

W^earing the rose bf womanhood. 

< And, in their double love secure, 

The little maiden walk’d demure, 

Facing with downward eyelids pure. 

^ These three made unity so sweet. 

My frozen heart began to beat. 

Remembering its ancient heat. 

* 1 blest them, and they wander’d on : 

1 spoke, but answer came there none : 

The dull and bitter voice was gone. 

^ A second voice was at mine ear, 

A little whisper, 8il?er*clear, * 

A murmur, « Be of better cheer.” 

* As from some blissful neigbbourS^d, 

A notice faintly understood, 

I see the end, and know the good." 

< A little hint to solace woe, 

A hint, a whisper breaking low, 

** 1 may not speak of what I know." 
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* Like en Pollan harp, that wakes 
No 4sertain dr, but OTettafces 

Far thought wfth wiusio that ft makes. 

* Such seem’d the whispei at my eide : 

« What IS it thou kuowest^ sweet voico?** 1 cried. 

“ A hidden hope,” the f oice replied : 

* So heavenly^oned, that that hour 
From tmt my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the ehower. 

< To feel, although no tongue can prove, 

That every cloud that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 

< And forth into the fields jjrent, 

And Nature’s living motloVlent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 

< 1 wonder’d at the bounteous hours, 

The slow result of winter showers : 

You scarce could see the grass for fiowers. 

* I wonder’d, while I paced along. 

The woods were fiird so full with song, 

There seemed no room for sense of wrong. 

< So varknisly seem’d all things wroug^, 

1 marvell’d hew the mind was hrou^t 
To anchor by one gloomy thought ; 

* And wherefore rather 1 made choice 
To commune with that barren voice 
Than him that said, Riyoice I rejoice I ” ’ 

The * Vision of Sin’ touches ^on a more avirful subject than 
any of these ; — the end^ here nrSk hereafter, of the merely sen- 
sual man : — 

* I had a vision when the night was late : 

A youth came 'riding toward a palaee-gate. 

He rode a horse with wings, that would have fiown, 

But that his heavy rider kept him down. 

And from the palace came a child of sin, 

And took him by the curls, and led him in.’ 

Then follows a of gpreat lyrical power, representing, 

under the figure of the gradual ’ yielding up of the soul 

to sensual excitement, in itsmiCoessive Stages ofWnguor, luxury, 
agitation, madness, ai^ triumph : — 

kill’d with eame hinrious agony, 

The nerveMliesotvifig melody 
Flutter’d headlong the sky/ 
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This is the sensual life to which the youth is supposed to be 
given up. Meantime, the inevitable, irrevocable judgment 
comes slowly on, — not yithout due token ai^ warning, but 
without regard : — 

. < And then 1 look’d up toward a mountaia-tract, 

4 . That girt the region with high cliff and lawn : 

1 Raw that every morning, far withdrawn 
Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 

Ood maife Himself an awful rose of dawn, " 

Uaheeded : and detaHiing, fbld by fold. 

From those still heights, and, slowly dtawing near, 

A vapour heavy, hu^lees, formless, cold, 

Came floating on for many a month and year, 

Unheeded ; and I thought I would have spoken, 

And warn’d that madrttin ere it grew too late : 

But, as in dreams, I could not. Mine was broken, 

When that cold vapour touchM the palace-gate, 

And link'd ag^tn. 1 saw within my head 
- A grey and gap-tootb’d man as lean blh death, 

Who slowly rode across a wither’d heath, • 

And lighted at a ruin'd inn—’ 

This is the youth, the winded steed, and the palace — the 
warm blood, the mounting spirit, and the lustful body — now 
chilled, jaded, an(kl*uined; the cup of pleasure drained to the 
dregs ; the senses exhausted of their power to enjoy, the spirit of 
its wish to aspire : nothing left but * loathing, craving, and rot- 
tenness.* * His mental and moral state is developed in a song, 
or rather a lyric speech, too long tp quote ; and of which, with- 
out quoting, we cannot attempt to convey an idea ; — a ghastly 
picture (lightened only by a^asoning of wild inhuman hu- 
mour) of misery and mockery, impotent malice and impenitent 
regret; ‘languid enjoyment of evil with utter incapacity to 
‘ good.’t Such is his end on earth. But the end of all ? 

< The voice grew faint : there came a further change ; 

Again arose the mystic mountain -range : 

Below were men and horses pierced with worms, 

And slowly quickening into lower forms $ 

By shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross, 

Old plash of rains and refuse patch’4f with moss. 

Then some one said, ** Behold ! it was a crime 
Of sense avenged by sense that wore With time.” 

Another said, ** The crime of sense became 
The erkne of malice, and is equal blaine.” 


« Berkeley. 


f Lamb. 
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And one: He had not wholly quenolfd hb power; 

A little grain of conecience made him sour.*' 

At last I heard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to thft summit — Is there an|f hope I” 

To which an answer peal’d from that high land. 

But in a tongue no man could understand ; « 

And on the glimmering limit, far-withdrawn, 

God made Himself an nwful rose of dawn/ 

Into the final mysteries of judgment and of mercy let no man 
presume to enquire further. Enough for us to know what /or, 
us is evil. Be the rest left to Him with whom* nothing is im- 
possible ! 

We have dwelt longer on these four poems than either thojr 
prominence or their relative poetic merit would have led us to 
do ; because, though they may not show the author's art in its 
most perfect or most attractive form, they show the depth from 
which it springs; they show that it is no trick of these versify- 
ing times — born of a superficial sensibility* to beauty and a turn 
for settingN^o music the current«^doctrines and fashionable feel- 
ings of the day ; but a genuine growth of nature, having its robt 
deep in the pensive heart — a heart accustomed to meditate ear- 
‘nestly, and feel truly, upon the prime duties and interests of man. 

Having ascertained the depth and quality, we should next en- 
quire into the compass, of his power, and the manner in which it 
has hitherto been most completely and characteristically deve- 
loped. But we have already transgressed our limits, and must 
.leave the book to speak for itself on these points. Such poems 
as the ‘ Morte d’ Arthur,' the ‘ Pictures,* the ^ Talking Oak,' 
the ^ Day Dream,' and many others, could derive no additional 
interest f^rom any comment of*%ur8; and if there be persons 
to whom a few of the lighter pieces — such as ‘ Audley Court,' 
‘Walking to the 'Mail,* ‘Will Waterproof,* or ‘Amphion* — 
appear idle and foolish, we see no help for it ; nor, in the mean 
time, any barm. Those whose humours (to borrow FalstafF's 
phrase) they happen to ‘jump with,’ will relish them: the rest 
may pass on. 

We cannot conclude without reminding Mr Tennyson, that 
highly as we value the> Poems which he has produced, we can- 
not accept them as a satisfactory account of the gifts which 
they show that he possesses ; any more than we could take a 
painter’s collection of studies for a picture, in place of the pic- 
ture itself. Powers are displayed in these volumes, adequate, 
if we do not c^eive ourselves, to .the production of a great work ; 
at least we sh^ld find it difficult to say which of the requisite 
powers is wanting.. But they are displayed in fragments* and 
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snatches^ having na cAnexioH) and therefore deriving no light or 
fresh interest the one from the other. By this their effective value 
^*^18 incalculably diminished^ Take the very best^cenes in Shak- 
speare — detach them from the context — and suppose all the rest 
to have^perished, or never to Lave been written — where would 
be the evidence of the power which created Lear and Hamlet ? 
Yet, perhaps, not one of those scenes could have been produced 
by a man who was^not capable o| producing the whole. If Mr 
Tennyson can find a subject large enough to take the entire im- 
^pr^ss of his mind, and energy persevering enough to work it 
faithfully out as one' whole, we are convinced that he may pro- 
duce a work, which, though occupying no larger space than the 
jgpntents of thesle volumes, shall as much exceed them in value, 
as a series of quantities multiplied into each other exceeds in 
value the same series simply added together. 


» . 

Art. III. — Sixths Seventh^ and Eighth Reports of the Poor- 
Law Cofnmissioners. Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed. 

T T does great honour to the British people that the increase of 
^ their influence in the government has been shown principally 
by legislation for the sake of the poor, the weak, and the unrepre- 
sented. The abolition of Slavery, the regulation of Childrens’ 
Labour, and the introductionof a Poor-Law into Ireland— the 
three most important measu% of this kind which have been 
carried during the last ten years — all originated in the public 
will, of which the Administration was not the guide, but the in- 
terpreter. All of them were measures involving the certainty 
of considerable sacrifice, and the contingency of much more^ for 
they were experiment with respect td which every one could 
see that the results must be important ; though no one could 
say precisely what would be the details of their direct operation, 
or what might be their remote or *collateral consequences. 
Among these measured, we are inclined to think that the Irish 
Poor-Law was the one to which the Government looked with the 
greatest anxiety. About fifteen years ago, wheii such a ineAurc 
was first eeriousty considered, a poor-law seemed to be* rapidly 
destroying the wealth and morals of Englan^^ Of \he three 
principal modes in which public assistance can be afforded — out- 
door relief, the workhouse, and emigration — the two first had 
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bean tried im Ei^laadt and had appareilly failed^ and ibe laat 
waa alanning by its inunadiate expense* 

The Committee of tbe Houee of Commons, whieh produeed" 
the valuable on the j^oor ot liehmd in 1828, state that 

^ Tbe subject 'which has occupied the greater portion of the time 
^ of your committee, and that on which the nest prolonged 
^ examination of witnesses has taken place, is the enquiry how 
^ far the poor-laws of England or of Scot]|uid, tbe principle of 
* the 43d Elizabeth, or any <^er system px assessment, can be 
< iatrodoced into Ireland with Benefeial consequences*’ ^ ^ 
They do not venture, however, to draw any conclusion from 
their prebiises, and end by recommending that the conside ration 
of the subject should be resumed at a future tirnd; and that, in % 
mean time, tbe most severe and scrutinizing attention should be 
applied to the evidence which they had collected* 

But, though they do not dare to deal with a Poor-Law,, 
they recommend a Vagrant-Law, after statingkthat the existing^ 
law is inefficient. The demise of the Crown prevented the ques- 
tion fronr d)eing reconsidered during that Parlian^ent, and the 
short-lived one which followed was fully occupied by the Reform 
Bill* In 1832, Mr Sadler moved a resolution declaring tbe ex- ^ 
pedieucy of> a poor-law in Ireland ; but he was opposed by the 
Government, and defeated. The discussion, however, excited 
great attention within the House, and, what on such auubject 
was more important, without; and tbe next year it was thought 
necessary to appoint the well-known Commission of Enquiry. In 
1835 tbe Commissioners presented their first report, accompanied 
by selectious from tbe evidence which they had collected. Nearly 
one half of the volume is devoted to Mendicancy. Tbe evidence 
describes almost every part of *Heland as overrun by beggars, 
consisting principally of aged or impotent men, or of families 
where tbe man, though able-bodied, is absent or out of work. 

It states that iJhey avoid the dwellings of the worthier classes, 
who are protected by wdis or gates, or at least by closed doors ; 
but that they make tbmr way into the houses of tradesmen and 
small farmcmt hovels of labourers, and obtadii milk and 

meal where such things are to be fouii4» and potatoes every 
where. Refusal seems to he almost unknown, so that a beggar’s 
income is equal at least to a handful of potatoes for every Imuse 
which he can intrude into. The whole burden of supporting die 
* poor is stated to fall on tbe middling and small farmers, 
shm^epers, a^d, above all# on the labourers themselves* 

With^'om elu^eption, that of the town of Derry, the laws 
against vagrauoy aie stated to be wholly ufiexeeuted* Mmy 
of the witnesses were themselves on the veige of mendicwEiey. 
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All stated that liad food they must give it. Religious 

feelings^ and the belief that, by some s^ial intervention of 
Providence, charity, hovia^ver profuse, does apt impoveTish, 
seem to be the principal motives. The folloiving very striking 
extracts present a sample of the evidence : — 

< 1 consider that 1 should be in greater want if I gave none away 
than if 1 gave a great deal away; for 1 think that charily never short- 
ens the quantity.’ * , n 

^ If a meal were goiog and a beggar eallSd, you would never 
miss what you gave away. I gave aWay myself part of tlie cake made 
of a quart of meal, and at the time I had no more victuals in the house, 
nor the hope of getting it the next day ; but I hoped thal, as God 
it me that day, he wouldigive me more next.’'}* 

‘ Many give tliat can ill afford it, but God gives it back to thciq.’ j; 

‘ It Hill never lesson [impoverish] me what I have given in the 
honour of Ciod, and it is a great delight to me to hear the beggar say 
good prayers in honour of my soul/§ 

* Many persons Stated that they ^had never been a night without 
son^ beggar in their houses. One family, in particular, was men- 
tioned in which were nine children, well brought up, yet the house 
had never been without one or two beggars in it.’|| 

^ 1 know persons that would be glad to have beggars in their houses 
every night of the yeai* ; the^ conceive they carry a blei»sing witJi 
them. They ore generally admitted with welcome into any poor man s 
house, and sometimes stay a week or longer.’ IT 

^ It is true that the beggar may be more certain of bis next inoal 
than one of ourselves, butwe would think it a sin to refuse him.*** 

‘ I was reduced to great distress last summer myself; I begged; 
and, if it he the will of Grod, may expect to do so next summer too ; 
yet, when a beggar asks for God's sake, I cannot hold back part of 
w^hat I have. The poorest man jmong us, if he has any charity in 
him, must give at least one stone m potatoes a- week in winter.’ 

‘ The farmer, as he likes the beggar's benediction, so he fears his 
curse. Tlia ferry woman at Valentia, who has orders not to convey 
any beggars into the island, i$ afraid to refuse them a, passage lest a 
curse should sink the 

The Reverend Mr Mahoney (parish priest of Listowol) observed, 
that ‘ he himself would be afraid of the beggar’s curse, for every poor 
pdrson represents the Almighty.’ §§ 


* * Selection of Parochial Examinations, by Commiyioners for En- 
quiry into the Condition of the Poorer Classcs-in Ireland. — P. 283. 
t Selections, p. 264. 

:p Appendix to the first Report of the Commissi otters of Enquiry, 
p. 753. I Ibid. p. 627. II IMd. p. 766. 

f Selections, p. 290. ** Ibid. p. 292. ft Ibid. p. 293. 

j; Ibid. p. 384. §§ Ap^ndix, p. 687. 
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ilii 183^ tbe CommisBioners delivered tbeir fioal Report, in which 
they describe a destitution so extensive as to be both a ground for 
legislative interference, and a circumstance rendering such inter- 
ference ‘most difficult and most dangerous. 

They begin by considering the means by which relief may be 
afforded to the able-bodied and their families. They fii^t con- 
sider and reject the workhouse system as unnecessary as a test, 
and as too expensive if accefsled, and* illusory if refused. 

They then consider and i^ect still more decidedly a legal 
system of out-door relief. They state that it would destroy the 
industr}LaDd usefulness of the labourer; would absorb the whole 
rental oi the country ; would render potatoes and cheap clothing 
the only commodities in demand ;^ould extinguish manufac- 
tures and commerce, and within a ve^y short period produce uni- 
versal ruin. 

There remained emigration, and this is the immediate remedy 
on which the Commissioners rely. They prd^ose that all pooFf^ 
persons, whose circumstances require it, shall be furnished w^th a 
free passage, and tbe means of settling themselves in a Bntish 
lion-penal colony : That the laws with respect to vagrancy bei 
altered, and that penitentiaries be established, to which vagrants, 
when taken up, shall be sent : That they be charged with 
vagrancy before the next Quarter- Sessions, and, if convicted, be 
removed to such colony, not penal, as the Colonial Office may 
approve, and that the wages of the adul^e attached for flaymeut 
of the expenses. 

Having thus dealt with the able-bodied and their families, the 
Report proposed extensive schemes of local improvement ; and 
that a legal provision should be made for the relief and support 
of persons labouring under bodily infirmities,^ for the siipport of 
Penitentiaries to which vagrants should be sent, and for the main- 
^ tenance of deserted children. • 

These recommendations bad in view only the able-bodied and 
their families, and the impotent by accident or disease. For the 
relief of those who, though not comprised in those classes, are 
yet fit obje||B of charity, the Report proposed the encouragement 
of voluntary associations, to be placed in connexion with the 
Poor-Law Commissioners ; to be subject to their regulation and 
control ; and to be assisted by them by grants from the nationiil 
rate, in somt proportion to the sums voluntarily contributed. 
A very small minority of the Commissioners were opposed to this 
suggestion, the consequence was that .it was mentioned 
shortly and dryly in the Report, and developed only in a subse- 
qucBt paper, ca|^ed Appendix H. 

It appears to us, that the proposal which wira powerfully, we 
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are almost inclined to say unanswerably, supported in ibis papef, 
has never been sufficiently, or even seriously considered. We 
earnestly recommend it to the attention of the Government, when 
they undertake the further improvement of the Irish poor-law ; 
and to that of the Commissioners on whom the arduous and 
responsible task of Reporting on the ppor-laws of Scotland has 
been imposed* 

It is to be observed, that in this Report, and indeed through- 
out the discussion on Msh ^oor-lasrs, the words * vagrant’ and 

* mendicantV and * vagrancy’ and ‘ mendicancy,’ though etymolo- 
gically different, are generally ^ed as synonymous. Aoeording 
to the English law, mendicanc^and many other acts which may 
be committed by a person who never travels a hundred yards 
from his house, are punishable as acts of vagrancy or vagabond- 
age. * The laws prohibiting mendicancy have, therefore, usually 
been termed the vagrant laws. As this nomenclature is usual, 
and does not apffear likely to produce error, we have not 
avoickd it. 

The Government seems to have been alarmed at the extent 
,nd the complexity of the recommendations of the Report. But 
as it was obvious that some measures must be introduced to re- 
lieve the destitution, and check the mendicancy which it described, • 
they sent Mr Nicholls to Ireland, with general directions to en- 
quire into the expediency of its proposals; and with a special 
instructi^ to consider wHether a rate might be usefully directed 
to the erection and maintenance of workhouses for all those who 
sought relief as paupers. 

Mr Nicholls made his Report in November 1836. He agreed 
with the Commissioners in describing the mendicancy of Ireland 
as a frightful evil — as an evil hardly to be overrated. ‘ Mendi- 
^ cancy,’ he says, * and indiscriminate almsgiving, seem to have 
‘ produced the same results in Ireland, as indiscriminate relief 
‘ produced in England; the same reckless disregard of the future, 

‘ the same idle and disorderly conduct, the same |>roneness to 
^ outrage and resistance to lawful authority.’ He ^agreed also 
with the Commissioners, that the burden of supportit^ the poor 
fell exclusively on the poorer classes. ‘ There i^,’ he says, * in 
^ reality, a compulsory rate now levied in Ireland, though not 
^ sanctioned by legal enactment ; and no occupmr, however 

* limited his means, turns away the mendicant ez^ty-handed. 

^ There is an almost superstitious dread of doing so; and this 
< operates as compulsorily as the law would act imthe raising a 
^ regular rate.’ He differed from them' as to the inutility of the 
workhouse as a test. He believed much of the apparent distress 
to be fictitious, or result of idleness. He believed that the 
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cstabliditnenfc oi warkhoii9ed would enable the Legislature te 
suppress mendicancy; and recommended that it should be gene- 
rally prohibited, and that the central authority should be respon- 
sible for bringing the act into operation in the several umons, 
as the workhouses became fitted for the reception of inmates. 

< In furtherance of this object,’ he adds, < the police should act 

< in close commanication with the boards of guardians, and the 

< central authority should so" regulate the measure, that the now 
^ itinerant mass of mendicantsmvho may Bb really uni^ble to pro- 
^ vide for themselves, should be placed in the several workhouses, 
^ and themble-bodied but idle vagrants, and disorderly persons, 
* should be compelled to prov* for their own subsistence.’ 
And he expressed a strong Imlief, that a rate for this purpose, 
divi^ksd between the landlord and the occupier, would relieve the 
occupier from more than half of what he then contributed in the 
form of alms, and would be still more beneficial to the landlord, 
by restoring the dominion of the law, and tabling him to be 
master of his estate. 

The Irish Poor-Law Bill of the first Session of 1837, was 
founded on this report. It authorized the erection of work- 
houses, and enacted, that when the commissioners should have 
^eclar^ a workhouse to be fit, the guardians should take order 
for the relieving at their discretion, and setting to work in such 
workhouse, such persons as they should deem to be Restitute 
poor. It further enacted, that every person, able, wfa^y or in 
part, to maintain himself, or any other person whom he might be 
liable to maintain, and wilfully neglecting so to do, by which 
neglect he or such person should become destitute, and relieved 
at the expense of the union ; or who, not being destitute, should 
apply for relief within a union on the plea of destitution ; or who 
should beg, or set a child to beg, within a union containing a 
workhouse capable of receiving him ; should, on conviction at 
petty .sessions, be imprisoned with hard labour for a montik. 
Repetition of the offence, or gathering aims on false pretences, 
were piniif|bable with three months’ such imprisonment. 

In the ^li^ech by which Lord John Russell introduced the 
bill, on the 13tfa February 1837) he proposed, as the ultimate 
result of the measure when in full operation, that to all destitute 
persons seelupg relief subsistence should be given, and that they 
should not to allowed to disturb society by seeking it by any 
other means. But that, until that could be done, vagrancy 
should not be altogether prohibited ; and therefore t^t penons 
should not be prohibited from seeking alms, if they ooum show 
that they had teen to the workhouse, or applied to the guardians 
and had teen refused relief. ^ If the sohm^^/ m added, 
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^succeed, we shall be here^er and finally able to prohibit 
‘ vagrancy/ 

In the debate on the seoond.reading, on the istof May, Lord 
John stated the three advantages of a poor-law to be^that it 
relieves the extremely destitute; that it gives aright to prohibit 
vagrancy ; and that it brings the landowners and the labourers 
into closer contact* It was subi^quently, however, thought 
advisable that the vagrancy clauses should be made the subject 
of a separate bill, 't'hey were, ^therefore, passed over in the 
committee ; and ultimately the progress of the whole measure 
was stopped by the dissolution^ # ^ 

III the autumn of 1637, Mr Nicholls made a second visit to 
Ireland. It has been seen that, in his first Report, made in 1836, 
he proposed a Poor-Law as a means of suppressing mendicancy. 
The same view is taken in the Report which he made in 1837. 

‘ To establish a^poor-law,* he says, ^ without at the same 

* time suppressing mendicancy, would be very imperfect legis- 
^ lation, especially with reference to the present condition of the 

* Irish people. To make a provision for relieving mendicants at 

^ the public charge, without at the same time preventing beggtngg^ 
^ would leave the Irish cottier exposed to much of the pressure 

* which he now sustains ; for the mendicant classes generally, ^ 

‘ permitted, would prefer the vagrant life to which they are 
^ accu^med, to the order, cleanliness, and constraint of a work** 

^ house. To suppress mendicancy, therefore, constitutes an es- 

* sential part of the proposed system of poor-laws. 

When the bill was re-introduced in the Parliament which met 
in Kovember 1837, the separation of the mendicancy clauses was 
abandoned, and they were reinserted without alteration. They 
were, in fact, the basis on which the bill was founded. * In 

* every country,* said Lord John Russell in his opening speech, 

^ recovering from want, there must be many persons in a state of 
^ destitution. The question arises, what provision can be made 
‘ for this class ? If you make no provision, you cannot say that 
‘ such persons have not the right to receive from their neigh- 
^ hours necessary food and raiment, and you thereby leave in the 

* state a vast number of persox^ some oif whom exercise fairly, 

^ and from the utmost need, the right of asking for alms, but 
< many of whom are impostors, who prey on the of the com- 
^ munity. Besides this, you leave one department of police 
^ neglected ; for you leave these persons at one time beggars, to 
^ become at another plunderers. By furnishing relief for the 
^ destitute, yoa obtain the power of preventing and punishing 
^ mendicancy. When the means of existence are supplied, no 
^ man will have a right to become a common beggar or to prey 




^ on the property of the country/ In his speech on the second 
reading of the bill, on the 5th of February 1838, he stated it 
to be jtist, to be a part of the law of England, and to be consonant 
to humanity, that relief should be afforded to destitution ; but that, 
if persons who do not want that relief, or who refuse to accept it, 
persist in infesting the country, some punishment should be 
dieted on them. He proposed to put the law on a just footing, 
and while enacting that vagrancy should not be permitted, to 

E rovide also that destitution should be relieved. The principle, 
e repeated, on which a poor-law ought to be founded was^ 
that the ^te should relieve destitution, and at the same time 
prevent vagrancy. 

Nothing could be weaker — ^in fact, more really insignificant— 
than the few objections, in the debate, to the clauses suppressing 
vagrancy. Some expressions of dissent from Sir F. Shaw and 
Mr Miles, and some declamation from Sir W. Brabazon, Sir 
F. Burdett, and Mr Hindley, were the whole amount of opposi- 
tion in debates which lasted from December till March — debates 
in which almost every other portion of the bill was fiercely and 
jjertinaciously attacked. But when the Committee had reached 
the clauses on the 2d of March, they were struck out, with- 
out explanation or even remark. A few days afterwards, on 
the 9th of April, Mr Redington moved their restoration ; but 
Lord Morpeth begged him to withdraw the motion, the 
ground that it was the intention of Government to. bring in a 
separate measure for the suppression of vagrancy. The bill, 
therefore, passed the Commons without the enactments which, 
till then, had been supposed to be the vital portion of the 


measure. 


When the bill was first read in the House of Lordp, in May, 
Lord Melbourne stated it to be the foundation of a measure for 


the suppression of mendicancy. And the Duke of Wellington, 
admitting that, without a Poor-Law, mendicancy could not be put 
down, expressed his hope that, in the course of the session, the 
Government would give the House reason to believe that a mea« 
sure for that purpose would be brought in. The opinions on this 
subject in the Cfbrds wer^, indeed, as decidedly expressed as in the 
Commons. Lord Hatherton saio, that he agreed with the Duke 
of Wellington that the bill could not work unless clauses were 
inserted to suppress mendicancy and vagrancy ; or some separate 
measure were passed for that purpose. Lord Clanricarde urged 
that such clauses should be inserted in the bill before the House ; 
and Lord Melbourne*s answer was, that he was not prepared to 
sny whether they would be co^rised in that bill, or form the 
matter pf a separate mec^re, Th^ subject, however, seems to 
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liave l^een lost sight of, and the bill passed in the form in which 
we now see it. 

On the 19th of March 1840, the Administration performed the 
promise which they had made in each House, that the mendi- 
cancy portion of the Poor-Law measure should be brought for- 
ward. Lord Morpeth, ‘ in pursuance,’ as he said, * of the under- 
‘ standing when the poor-law passed, that the mendicancy clauses 

* should be embodied in 9 separate bill ; in pursuance of the Ile- 
‘ ports of the Poor-law Commissioners, and particularly of the 

^ resident commissioner ; and lastly, in pursuance of the sug- 

* gestions of many large bodies, and many boards of guardians 
‘ already formed in Ireland,’ asked leave to bring in a bill for the 
suppression of mendicancy in Ireland. 

l^he bill v/as ,far less comprehensive than the clauses struck 
out from the Act of 1838. It merely enacted, that any person 
begging, or setting a child to beg, in a union coi^ining a work- 
house capable of receiving him, should be imprisoned, with hard 
labour, for one month ; and that a person repeating the offence, 
or going about on false pretences as a collector of charitable con- 
tributions, or obtaining alms by the exposure of wounds or de- 
formity, should be imprisoned, with hard labour, for three months. 
It was read, the first time, on the 20th of March 1840, but was 
coldly received by Sir 11. Peel, without whose active co-opera- 
tion it gould not, in the then state of parties, have been passed. 
A short time afterwards, Lord Morpeth withdrew it — * not,’ as 
he said, ‘ from any doubt as to its expediency, or even as to its 

* necessity, but in the expectation that subsequent events would 

* make that necessity evident to all parties.’ 

It will be observed, that, throughout these discussions, it is 
assumed that Ireland is now practically without a law restraining 
mendicancy. There are, indeed, such laws in the statute-book ; 
but defects in their machinery, the severity of their punishments, 
and the absence in their enactments of any reference to a legal 
provision for the poor, have rendered them inefficient. The 
assumption, therefore, is correct. 

The abandonment of the mendicancy clauses hjw been account- 
ed for, by imputing to their opponents a belief, tnat when once a 
provision was made for the destitute, the practice of indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving would cease without legal interference. Such a 
belief could have been entertained only by those who had attend- 
ed little to the real grounds on which the practice depends. 

< I think,* says Mr St George, ‘ that religious feelings would induce 
many to relieve a beggar even at the door of a poor-house.* 


* Selections, p. 284. 
VOL. LXXVII. NO. CLVI. 
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* Though there wiere a legal relief for the destitute, I should still 
like to do sometliing for the Xast Dayf if I could afford it- The way 
would be this : — A beggar would come to you, and you would refer 
him to the institution. Ob, the curse of God I ” he would say, “ on 
itsdf and its institutions ; not a blast of a pipe they’ll give us ; we 
were better off when we had the run of the country.” You can’t re- 
fuse one then ; besides, if you give alms, you’ll get a prayer for it, but 
the people in that house would pray neither for the quick nor the 
dead/* ^ ^ 

‘ The predominating feeling with the class who give most freely and 
indiscriminately, is a belief that charity is a duty, the neglecting whi(|^ 
would entail misfortunes both here and hereafter. It is believed that 
the feeling is so strong, that they would not consider ^ tlumiselves re- 
lieved from the claims of charity by the establishment of places of refuge 
for the poor.f 

‘ “ If there were a poor-house at the top of the street, wdiere every 
beggar could get rqlief, you 'would rather give than let him go in 
there ?” — if a poor person came to me, I would give him some- 
thing, to be sure.” — “ Even though you knew that a person in real 
distress could not want relief, and that you were encouraging idle- 
ness?*' — “ Why^ to tell you the truthy I think we would he lonesome 
without them* | 

• ‘ A fear,’ says Dr M^Hale, the lionrnn Catholic arclihisliop of Tuarn, 
‘ that the applicant is suffering from w'ant, is not the motive for giving 
aims. Instances of extremity rarely appear at the door. Begging is 
a trade, and charity is a duty. The ptiasantry are under the impres- 
sion (a salutary one,) that “he that giveth to the poor sliall not want, 
but he that despiseth Lis entreaty shall suffer indigence/’ § 

It must never be forgotten that the beggar is not in Ireland — 
as he is in England — an outcast, whose apparent misery is as- 
cribed to imposture or vice — whose contact is degradation to the 
humblest labourer — and who is relieved, not so much to satisfy 
his wants as to get rid of his presellce. The Irish cottier consi- 
ders the beggar as bis equal — indeed, as acting a part in the great 
drama of life which he may have to perform erelong himself. 
The beggar is not an occasional and unwelcome intruder ; he 
makes a part, and probably not the least agreeable part, of the 
society of th^amily. He has his regular seat before the^ota- 
toe-bowl, faiPnook near the chimney where a chimney exists, 
and the corner in which he sleeps, on the straw whicn he has 
begj|ed during the day. He brings with him news, flattery, con- 


* Selections, p. 338. John Casey. f Ibid. p. 414. John Casey. 
Appendix to the First lieport of the Commissioners of Enquiry, 
p. 650. 

§ Ibid. 488-490. 
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versation, prayers, the blessing* of God, and the good-will of 
men. * The cabin,* as one of the witnesses remarks, ‘ would be 
‘ lonesome without him.' 

To believe that a practice, the growth of centuries — strenjy;h- 
ened by hourly occasions for its exercise, required by pflilic 
opinion, and enforced by the hope of good and the fear of evil, 
both temporal and eternal — would cease, while the opportunities 
for yielding to it remained unreinovcd ; to believe that the small 
farmer, the shopkeeper, and the labourer, would turn the beggar 
from his door — would refuse to him the accustomed* shelter, or 
the accustomed handful of meal or poRitoes — would incur the 
pain of witnessing want wh;eh he could relieve, the imputation 
of avarice or hard-heartedness, and the fear of a curse in this 
world and in the next; and deny hipiself the pleasure of sympa- 
thy, the cTulit of charitableness, and the certainty of recompense 
from Heaven, merely because he was told that,jpome miles off, 
there was a union workhouse where the applicant could be re- 
lieved ; — to believe all this, seems to imply an ignorance of 
human nature which it would be presumptuous to impute to the 
J^egislature. 

it must have been observed, that the late Government never 
ventured to take the opinion of eitluir House on the enactments 
by which they proposed to suppress mendicancy. They decla- 
red those enaetments to be necessary; they introduced them in 
three different bills ; hut, on every occasion, postponed or witb- 
duew them before the time of discussion. I hey obviously" con- * 
templated a formidable resistance; and, though the debates do 
not show any ground for such an apprehension, yet we have 
no doubt that it was well founded. Whether the resistance 
w^as expected to arise from inisdircctcd benevolence, or from a 
desire to obtain a repeal OT the Irish poor-law by rendering 
it inefficient ; or, at a later period, from the eagerness of the Op- 
position to overthrow a tottering Ministry, (and it is probable 
that many members might have been influenced by one or 
more of these motives, and some by all of them,) — whatever w^ere 
the quarters from whicB resistance was feared, the /ear w’as yield- 
ed to; and the boldest administrative mejisu re of modern times— 
the measure w^hicti its enemies denounced as destructive, and 
which even its friends could scarcely call safe — was? pass^With 
the omission of a portion which those who proposed it dlRred 
to be essential to its working ; and has now been suffered to re- 
main thus imperfect for nearly five years. On almost every 
other point of the proposed measure opinions had been divided — < 
whether relief should or should hot be confined to the workhouse ; 
whether there should or should not be a law of settlement; whe- 
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ther the right to relief should or should not be acknowledged ; 
whether the rate should be national or local; whether the 
superintendence of the new law should be in the hands of the 

* lsh poor-law commissioners or of a separate board ; whether 
ommissioners should or should not have the control of cha- 
rities ; — all these questions were long and fiercely contested. On 
one point, and on one only, all who wrote, and nearly all who 
spoke, were unanimous ; namely, that the offer of relief must be 
accompanied or followed by the prohibition of mendicancy. And 
on that point the act is silent ; Lord Morpeth’s bill expired after 
the first reading, and reRef and mendicancy are allowed to coexist. 

The Commissioners seem to have thought, and we believe that 
they were right, that it was their business to assume either that 
the law, even in its imperfect state, would be efficient, or that 
the defect would be supplied! by subsequent legislation. When 
they dispatched their assistant' commissioners on their first ex- 
pedition to form unions, they directed them to consider how 
the new lai>^ might be introduced so as soonest to abate the 
practice of begging ; and they instructed them to calm the fears 
of the future rate-payers, by stating that the mendicant classes 
were supported by the community, and would be so no more after 
the establishment of the iftions; that the relief would, in future, 
be afforded in the most economical manner, and only to the 
really destitute ; and that a decrease of the existing charge would 
be the consequence of the act.* 

^ The Boards of Guardians, however, were less confiding. One 
of the first uses which the majority of them made of their new 
powers, was to demand a law for the suppression of mendicancy. 
We shall here extract a few of their Resolutions :t — 

* ^hlone Union, 3d Dec. 1839. 

‘ The guardians of the union havmg Been called on to raise the 
necessary sum for building the workhouse, cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing their unanimous opinion, that it will be of essential importance 
to the well-working of the poor-law to have a stringent vagrant law, 
such as now exists in England,’ 

* Belfast Union, 10th Dec. 1839. 

‘ Resolved unanimou^y — That this board desires to impress upon 
the poor-law commissioners their opinion of the essential necessity of 
some legislative enactment for the suppression of vagrancy aud men- 
from which, when they are called upon to pay rates for the 
reliePof the destitute poor, the payers of rates have a right to be 
exempt.’ . ^ ^ 


* Instructions to Ass5Btant-Commissioners,-«-Sixth Report, p. />!— 57, 
^ See Sixth Report of the Poor*LaMt Commissioners, pp. 417, 418. 
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‘ Limerick Uniop, 27tli Nov. 1839. 

^ That it is the opinion of this board, that a legislative enactment 
for the punishment and suppression of mendicancy is required; but 
that the penalties of such act should not be enforced against any mendi- 
cant unless it can be proved that he has received an offer of the work- 
house from an authorized person, but has refused the relief so oj^Bd 
liiin.’ W 


These resolutions, and the opinion of the Commissioners, strong- 
ly expressed in their sixth report, were among the grounds on 
which Lord Morpeth rested his unsuccefssful bill of 1840. In 
their next Report, that of 1841, the Commissioners repeat their 
conviction, 


* That the suppression of n: mdicancy is necessary in every union, 
as soon and so long as the workhouse is open, and available for the 
relief of the destitute.’ - . ‘ It has been thought’ [they add] ‘ by 

some, that |)crsons will cease to give to beggars when called upon to 
•ay poor-rates.’ . . ‘ We c£|pnot concur in- this opinion. We 

elieve that the mendicant classes will continue to levy their contri- 


er from 
!y unable 


butions, unless the legislature shall protect the rate-payi 
demands and threats which, if left to himself, he will bWotall; 
to ^^dths^baTld. 

‘ Such being our deliberate view of •this question, we observed 
with ^regret that the bill for the suppression of mendicancy, which Lord 
Morpeth introduced into the House of Commons last session, has not 
been proceeded with. We do not mean to say that the enactment of such 
a law was indispensably necessary at the time, or even that it will be im- 
])Ossible to continue our operations effectively during the present year 
without the aid of such a measure ; Imt it is our duty to state ttyouFi 
lordship pur conviction, that a law fo^the repression of mendicancy is^ 
essential to the well-working of the poor relief act in Ireland, and 
that a bill for tliis purpose ought to he introduced into parliament at 
the earliest practicable period.’ 


On the 1st of May r841,4he Commissioners hinted a doubts 
whether a vagrant law was not indispensable to thd^orking of 
the law even during the then current year. Nearly two years 
have since elapsed without one, and experience has, we think, 
justified their fears. 

On the first opening of the union-houses, mendicancy is said 
to have nearly ceased in their vicinity. We are told that many 
of the mendicants were relieved in them ;*and that many others 
abandoned their trade. The conduct and the professions of all 
who had taken any part in the introduction of the law, ass^bted 
in every mind the prohibition of mendicancy with the ^blic 
relief of the poor, and it was generally supposed that the act pro- 
hibited begging.* The error of course was short-lived. • Those 


t Seventh and Eighth Reports, pt^ssimt 
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who had merely suspended their requisitions renewed them; 
many tried the workhouse and fled from its confinement to the 
freedom of vagrancy; and still more crowded to fill up the 
vacancies, which the opening of the workhouses was known to 
harijjlpccasioned , 

imFe Report of May 1842, the last which has been presented, 
leads to the painful sus^iicion tfiat the Irish Poor-Law, like many 
of its predecessors in l^ngland, has aggravated the evil which it 
was intended to repress ; and that there is now in Ireland more 
mendicancy and more vagrancy than before its enactment, 

‘ In some of the unions,’ sav the Commissioners, ‘ after llu' stock of 
hubitiuil mendicants had, for the most part, boon taken into tlie work- 
houses, the rate-payers, finding* that the removal of what may ho call- 
ed tlicir own established poor did not protect them from mendicancy, 
but was followed by inroads of beggars from the surrounding districts, 
or even from those more distant, have deemed it Ijctter that tlieir own 
poor should be permitted to levy oon^ihutimis from bouse to lioiise as 
heretofore, tlian that I lie rate-payers should incur tlie charge of main- 
taining them ll^the workhouses ; and at the same time he compelled to 
make contributions to casual vagrants or mendicant strangers, by whom 
their doors w'cre beset. 

‘ In the KilmalJoek Uniofl, the rate-payers of a certain (‘loctoral 
division came iti a body to the workhouse, and demanded to liave their 
poor delivered up to tbcin, which was accordingly done, and they were 
carried back, with great demonstration b of rejoicing, to he su])ported 
by alnisgiving in tin? accustomed mode. Tin? rate-payers in this case, 
no doubt exjiected that, when they had their own beggars about them, 
P|hey0oiild1be protected from inroads of beggars from other dis- 
tricts, to whicli they were liable so hmg as their own habitmd stock 
wore maintained in the workhouse.’ 

We will not fatigue the readers by repeating the remonstran- 
ces from Boards of Guardians and father public bodies, appended 
^y the Coramissioners to their last Report. They resemble in 
substance those which we have quoted from the Report of 1841, 
though, perhaps, marked by.morc asperity of language. We will 
extract, however, the Petition from the Castlederg L^nion, be- 
cause it alludes to a new source of danger : — 

< Your petitioners, after fourteen months' experience, are convinced 
of the necessity of a laV to suppress mendicancy. From mistaken 
ideas of economy on the part of some of the rate- payers, and dislike 
of woA'khouse relief on the part of the mendicants, almsgiving still 
contiilWes, and the community still suffers from the profligacy w’hich is 
a necessary accompaniment and consequence of begging.^ 

The loistaken economy alluded to by the Petition is potion 
that it ia cheaper to relieve by almsgiving than in work- 
house. Such an opinion, if extensively prevalent among the 
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rate-payers; would paralyze the whole law. Its progress and its 
consequences are well pointed out by Mr Clements: — 

‘ I think it necessary to state, that there is a desire amongst the peopl(», 
which is on the increase in various parts of the country, to encourage 
mendicancy rather than incur the expense of maintaining the p<M|||||^>s 
in the workhouse. When the workhouse Vas first open, there wfflHRit 
one wish, that of putting down begging. I believe that, 'if the question 
were put to any of the pti^ple who have now other views, they would 
say, that they did not desire to encourage mendicancy, but merely 
to help their own poor. It is needless for me to point out to you the 
impossibility of their continuing such a practice, without perpetuating 
the system of indiscriminate almsgiving, as has hitherto been the 
custom. 

‘ It appears to me that, if a law for the repression of meriHicancy be 
tnactorl early next session, hogging may bo put down by degrees with 
comparati\c facility; but if the matter be deferred for another year, 
the difficulty will be very much increased, as the general co-operation 
which may now he expected might not be obtained when the. people 
shall have formed an opinion, that to give to the beggar in the manner 
I have jjlescrihod, is preferable to maintaining him in tHP workhouse. 

‘ I should observe, that the provision for the maintenance by each 
electoral divismh of its own poor, which has always been considered, 
and I think justly, an improvement to the original biji, will, if some 
enactment be not made for the repression of mendicancy, become the 
means of defeating the wliole object of the law ; because it is on ac- 
count of different rates made on electoral divisions, according ^ they 
have many or few paupers in the house, that the people on w^hom the 
higher rate is made are induced to endeavour to diminish it, en- 
couraging the paupers to leave tlie’^" house, to be maintained in the'* 
manner I have before desoribed. The more general this feeling should 
become, the more difficult it will be to put down mendicancy. The 
legal enactment becomes, therefore, the more urgent, in order that it 
may be made .available while t^ majority of the people are prepared 
to assist' in its enforcement.^ 

This warning, like all the others, was disregarded. Sir Robert 
Peel, with bis majority o^ one hundred, was not more bold than 
Lord John Russell had been with his twenty-one. The session 
of 1842 passed by, and the evil has-been allowed to grow and 
to extend ; until the dangers of the disease and the dangers of 
the remedy might well alarm a stronger and a more resolute 
Administration than that to which the i^elfare of Ireland is now 
confided. 

We are often told that the people of Ireland are lovers of 
justice ; the meaning of which we take to be, not that they are 
peculj^ly prone to act justly towards other people, but that they 
fiercely j||sent the appsant^^ce of injustice towards themselves. 
Now, i*s impossible to deny that^ in this matter, the rate- 
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payers of Ireland have been treated with injustice. They have 
been induced, on false pretences, to consent to erect workhouses 
and levy rates. They were told by all who in Parliament brought 
forward or supported the law, that it was to be a measure of cco- 
noniy ; that they were to be saved in almsgiving more than they 
wdSd have to pay in rates. The same doctrine was repeated to 
them by the commissioners, by the assistant commissioners ; in 
short, by all who recommended or even^defended the measure. 
If this ^statement turns out to be only jpartially. true in^any of 
the unions, and utterly unfounded in the great majority ; if the 
rates are, in general, a mere addition to the alms ; if the men- 
dicancy is, in general, altered only by the substitution of a new 
crowd of beggars — can we wojider that the law should become 
odious, or that the collection of rates should be opposed by, 
tumult, or by the more eflfectual machinery of passive resistance ? 

It is, of course, much easier to prove the necessity of a law 
for the repression of mendicancy, than to suggest its details. 
The English vagrancy laws are measures of Police ; and compre- 
hend, as wdMiave already remarked, many offences which are 
not acts either of vagrancy or mendicancy. Since we think that 
the%aeasure which we demand ought to be intrdHuced as a part 
of the Poor- taw ; and since the repression of the offences in 
question*, however proper or however necessary, has no necessary 
connexion with the relief of the poor ; wc would recommend that 
it shotild form no part of the measure, and that the bill, at the 
furthest, aim at nothing beyond the prohibition of vagrancy and 
■^mendicancy. 

Lord Morpeth’s hill, as we have seen, merely prohibited 
mendicancy ; and perhaps, as a first experiment, it, may be 
well not to go beyond it. In one respect, indeed, wc would not 
go quite so far. That bill, foll^ving the bills of 1837 and 
1838, punishes the beggar if there be within the union a work- 
house capable of maintaining him. If the law be passed in that 
form, the guilt or innocency of mendicancy will depend, not on 
the conduct of the mendicant, but on a fact of which he may 
frequently be ignorant. A beggar finds, or hears, that the work- 
house is full. He exercises the right which that fact confers on 
him, and begs in %dis4;ant part of the union, perhaps eight or 
nine miles from the workhouse. While be is doing so, somebody 
dies in the workhouse, %t quits it ; it becomes capable of receiv- 
ing him, and his right to beg is gone without his knowing it. 
Or perhaps he crosses, in ignorance,* the frontier betwipten the 
unioif in which the warkhouse is full, and beggiqg ther^|re pri- 
vileged, and one where the workbouse^s empty, ai^kl^gglng 
therefore an offence. Statistical and geographical errors will be 
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puniahable by imprisonment and hard laboui 1 We much prefer 
the proposal made by Lord John Russell in his speech of the 
13th of February 1837 ; namely, that no one should be punished 
for begging if he could show that he had applied at the worh^ 
house, and had been refused legal relief. 

It has been suggested to us by an authority whicM^ wc 
respect, that every person applying at the workhouse and 
refused relief, should be entitled to receive a ticket, stating such 
refusal, its ^ate and its^rounds, and such other particulars as the 
Poor-Law Commissio^rs shall prescribe; a duplicate to be 
kept by the board of guardians. And that, for the space of 
seven days from the date of such ticket, such person shall not 
be punishable for the mere act. of begging, if, while begging, he 
show his ticket. We say for the mere act of begging ; for he 
must remain punishable, notwithstanding the ticket,. if his beg- 
ging were accompanied by any other offence. If, for instance, 
he were begging on f^lse pretences. Otherwise, an impostor 
who had been refused relief on the express ground of his being 
an impostor, would, by such refusal, become a privileged beggar. 
Requiring the beggar while begging to show his ticket, would 
enable the p<flice to arrest, without further e^iquiry, all be|;gars 
unprovided with tickets, and all whose tickets , disclosed facts 
making their trade an offence. 

We are anxious, however, to guard against any impression 
that we join in the belief which seems to have been fel^ by all 
who introduced the Irish Poor-Law, that, if the vagrancy clauses 
had been rctadfted in that act, mendicancy would have been gene- 
rally and quickly suppressed ; or that we believe that it would 
now be* so suppressed, if our recommendations were adopted. 
No law is so dependent for its efficiency on public co-opera- 
tion as a law prolubiting mj^dicancy ; and there is no country in 
which that co-operation can less be relied on than Ireland. Wq 
believe that the best chance for the success of the prohibition 
would have been to incorporate it (as was proposed by all the 
friends of the measure) in the poor-law. Buteven then it would have 
been neglected in some districts, and imperfectly executed inhere. 
We fear that if it be passed this year, it will be less efficient than 
it would have been in 1838 ; and that if i^e delayed till 1844, 
it will be worse executed than if it become law during the pre- 
sent session.. But a well-grounded fe^ that all the objects of a 
measure will not be attained, is no reason for abandoning it ; if 
it likely to be beneficial, though less so than it might 

hav^been under more favourable circumstances. We believe 
that tn^e are many ^rts of Ireland in which a law restraining 
mendi^ncy will be faunfully executed. We believe that there aro 
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many others in which it will be executed, imperfectly indeed, 
but yet usefully, so far as it is executed at all. And we believe 
that vfh^n its utility has been tested by experience — when the 
Assistant-Commissioners, on whom we rely for the diffusion of 
sound principles, can urge the authorities in one district to use 
their pctiver of repressing mendicancy, by pointing out the advan- 
tages which have been derived by their neighbours — the law will 
be more widely and more effectually acted on everj^year, until 
at length the evil, though never to be exljirpated, may be redu- 
ced to the endurable amount in which it obtains in Great Bri- 
tain. Then, and not till then, will the promise on which the 
Poor-Law was founded- be performed. While a rate for the relief 
of the poor, levied by the legal collector, is coexistent with a rate 
levied by the mendicant, the Irish Poor-Law is almost a legisla- 
tive fraud ; 4iince the express ground on which the landholders 
were required to pay poor-rates was, that they were to be relieved 
from at least an equivalent expenditure in alms. 

Another, or, as we think, an unfortunate deviation from the 
Report of the Commissioners of Enquiry from the recommendation 
of Mf NieholliS, and from the bill of 1837, respects the liability 
to poor-rate of occupiers under the annual value Sf I ,5* 'i he 
bill of 1837, and that of 1838, as passed by the House of Com- 
mons, made the rate in all cases a charge on the occupier, but 
allowed the L.5 occupier to deduct the whole amount, l^ut 
this arrangement was altered in the House of Lords, and ilie 
occupier under L.5 was put upon the same .^oting as all 
others; rendered liable to the rate, and allowed * deduct from 
his rent a poundage equal to one-half of his assessment.. 

The principal motiv^e which induced the House of Lords to 
make this change, appears to have been a fear that the land- 
ords, in order to escape the rate, might be induced to raise the 
%ents of their small occupiers to L,5, or to eject them, and to 
consolidate their tenancies. The provisions of the act render 
the former supposition impossible. The value of every tene- 
ment is taken, for the purposes of the Poor-Law', not according 
to its nominal rent, bu£, according to an estimate formed by 
valuers appointed under the act. If the nominal rent exceeds 
that value, the landkrd’, so far as the rate is concerneef, is a 
loser; for the tenant cm deduct from the rent a poundage 
equal to the poundage of the rate. Thus, if the rate be a shil- 
ling in the pound, and the tenement is rated at L.4, but len ted 
at L.5, the occupier is entitled, unHer the existing act, to^fBjluct 
two shillings and sixpence, or half of one shilling in the 

E ound on L.5, though he has only four ||iillings to pa,y. We 
ave heard of cases where the difference between the nominal 
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rent and the estimated value has been suchy that the occupier has 
been entitled to deduct more than he has paid. 

Those vrho feared that the expectation of having tq^pay the 
whole rate would lead to ejectment, cannot have been aware of 
the trifling amount of the payments in question. We believe 
that the occupiers under L.5 in value, are about one^half in 
number, and one-fifteenth in value of the rate-payers ; and that 
the average yoaaly rate in Ireland docs not amount to fifteen- 
ponce in the pound on the rental.^ On these data, if, instead of 
the whole, one half of the rate on tenements under L.5 were 
thrown on the owners, it would be an additional charge, equal to 
one-half of a sixteenth of a fifteenth the rental of Ireland, or 
one-halfpenny on the pound. Of course, however, the tenancies 
under L.5 are not equally distributed. In some districts, they 
form a larger portion in value of tlie lands than in others, and 
there may be properties of which they constitute the bulk. But 
even in these cases, it is highly improbable that the landlortl 
would be governed in the management of his property by thef 
apparent saving of sixpence or sevenpence in the pound. We say 
the apparent saving ; for it js clear, indeed it is admitted, that the 
whole rate, whether partially or wholly advanced by the occu- 
pier, is really paid by the landlord. Unless the landlord volun- 
tarily sacrifices rent to influence — a case very rare in Ireland — 
he obtains from the tenant the full value of the use of the land. 
Every tax, every burden thrown upon the land, reduces that 
value, and c^|^s a proportionate diminution of rent. I'his is 
true, even ir^Bn-eat Britain, and more obviously so in Ireland ; . 
where the competition for land gives it a value, compared with 
its productiveness, far exceeding what it bears in a country where 
agriculture is only one of many occupations. On the larger 
farms, the landlord receive^ all that the tenant can pay, after re- 
serving an average remuneration for his capital, his skill, and his 
labour. On the small holdings, where the tenant has neither 
capital nor skill, the landlord gets all that the tenant can pay 
after reserving the means of existence. To talk of dividing the 
rate between such a tenant and his lanciford is mockery. 

It may be supposed, however, that the smallness of the sum 
at which the occupiers under L.5 can bt assessed, prevents it^ 
being felt. And if it could be satisfied in potatoes, or in labour, 
such would be the case. But it is exacted in money, and money 


* We have now accidentally before us the rental of a property in 
Westmeath, consisthig .partly of farms and partly of a town. The 
whole net income is T..7000 a year. The |K)or-ratc is estimated at 
sixpen^ in the pound. 
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is a commodity almost unknown to the Irish cottier. His family 
live on the produce of his potatoe-ground, and his cow; they use 
the fufil^hich he cuts from the bog, and are clothed principally 
in the work of their own hands. He pays his rent partly i«i pro- 
duce and partly in labour ; and for months together has never 
to purchase or to sell, or even to barter. Under such circum- 
stances, any unexpected call for a money payment, however low, 
finds him unprepared; and the circumstance, thaUhe is entitled to 
dedyct one-half from his landlord, makes the demand appear to 
him more vexatious ; as it seems an advance made by the poorer 
man on behalf of the richer. 

^ In England, the occupier under L.5 is seldom rated, or, if 
rated, is generally excused. The Poor-Law Commissioners^ foL 
lowing the plausible advice of the English Commissioners of 
Enquiry, endeavoured at first to enforce the rating of all occu- 
piers ; but they found the attempt resisted or evaded, often by 
parochial relief given in order to pay the rate, and have ultiniatc- 
|Jy abandoned it. How can we expect that a practice which can- 
not be maintained in a population remarkable for the constant 
use of money, and for a money income, large when compared to 
the average money incomes of the labouring classes in the rest of 
Europe, will be submitted to in a country equally remarkable 
for the absence of both ? 

There seem to be three modes of meeting the difficulty. First, 
To rate the occupier under L,5, and to allow him to deduct the 
whole amount from the rent which he has to pay immediate 
^ landlord ; Secondly, To excuse him altogether ; l^Thirdly, To 
rate the immediate landlord. 

The first plan, rating the occupier, and allowing him to de- 
duct, was, as we have seen, that proposed by the Commissioner^ 
of Enquiry, and adopted by the Government and by the House of 
Commons. The objections are those which we have mentioned 
-^tfac difficulty and expense of exacting a money payment from a 
very poor population, little accustomed to its use ; and the hard- 
ship of making the poorer man advance what is due from the 
richer. To which must fa# added, the frequent suspicion of fraud 
or oppression on the part of the landlord, who, where there is a 
lease, is always tempted*to refer the deduction to some old claim 
or hopeless arrear*^ 

The second plan is, as we have stated, usual in England. It 
is open to the obvious objections, that it must increase the burden 
on all other classes, and ^ord a n#W motive to subdivid^Bbe- 
ments, or at least to retard their consolidation. With respect to 
the first objection, if our information he correct — that there are 
few unions in which the occupations under L.5 amount to one- 
fifteenth in value of the whole, when the expense and the loss on 
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collection are deducted — we believe that the real sacrifice occa- 
sionted by their total exemption would be trifling. Witlj, respect 
to tho second, the exemption of such tenements in England, 
where the rates are three or four times as high as in Ireland, h^s 
not led to any subdivision.; and when we consider the force of 
the motives which now drive the Iri^ landlord to consolida- 
tion, we do not believe that they would be overcome by the 
hope of so small a saving. We will venture also to express a 
suspicion that the clearing system has received an impulse from 
the Poor-J^aw, under whii h it is advancing with a rapidity to 
which it might not be unadvisable to#iiiterpose a slight check. 
We should, on the whole, prefer this arrangement to the en- 
forcing payment from the occupier, whether heVere or were not 
entitles to make a corresponding reduction from his rent. 

The third plan, however, is that which we venture to recom- 
mend; It was proposed by the Poor-Law Enquiry Commissioners 
for England, for ail dwellings under the annual value of L.15. > 
It was proposed by Mr Nicholls for Ireland ; and has been adopt- 
ed, and indeed extended much further than we now purpose to 
carry it, in the acts commuting tithes in Ireland. We recom- 
mend that the immediate lessor be the person assessed ; and, to 
prevent any difficulty in discovering him, that the occupier be 
relieved from payment only on the conditton that he state truly 
who is his lessor. 

Relieving jfee occupier, whatever were the mode adopted, 
would of counre diminish by about one-half the constituencies of 
the Boards of Guardians. This would be unmixed good. The 

« ccupiers under L.5, have neither the necessary education nor 
be necessary independence. In many cases they are the blind 
instruments of their clergy ; and the clause which excludes reli- 
gious ministers from the Boards, is virtually repealed by a con- 
stituency which elects their nominees. We cannot doubt that 
the existing system of universal suffrage is one of the causes of 
the unpopularity of the law among the more educated classes. 
One of its great purposes was the bringing the higher and 
middle classes into contact ; and enabling, indeed forcing them to 
deliberate in common on the measures* that may best promote 
their common .welfare, and that of their in^iors. Under the 
existing system this purpose is only partially and imperfectly 
elFected. Better constituents w^ould elect more enlightened 
gual|P^ns; the^:i7 officio members wou]^ attend; and the Boards 
might become in Ireland what they are in England — Schools in 
which the different classes of society learn each other’s wants and 
opinions, and acquire by practice the difficult and necessary arts 
of admiflistration. 
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Abt. IV. — 1. Memoirs of the Court ofEngUmd during thditeign 
of the Stitarts, including the I^otectorate, By John Hbheagb 
Jesse. 4 vols. 8vo. .London : 1840. 

2. Memoirs of the Court of England^ from the Revolution in 
1688 to the Death of Gear ye -the Seco^id. By John JJeneage 
Jesse. 3 vols. 8 vo. London: 184^3. 

Q e:vp:n volumes in toto^ ip addition to recent works ^ a similar 
^ kind, and to fresh editions of older ones I Truly there is 
no end to* the pleasure of rcadiiij^ about Courts. In vain the* 
utilitarian asks the use of it, and the moralist questions the good, 
and the republican sneers at what he secretly admires. In vttiii 
an occasional Madame d’Arblay escapes from under a Igad of 
duties, to inform the world that it is. possible for Courts to be 
tiresome and unhappy ; nay, that it may even be difficult to get 
a cup of tea there when you want it. In vain a reader may 
know the whole real state of the case, agreeable and otherwise, 
or all that ever was written upon the "subject from the time of 
Henry VIII. down to that oj' the estimable Court now flourish- 
ing, Every body w^iives his particular knojjivledge in favour of 
the general impression. It is true, the imaginations of the 
youngest modern readers cannot be quite of the opinion of the 
little boys in the country a hundred years ago, tiht a King and 
Queen were a couple of superhuman people, sitting all day on 
thrones, with crowns on their heads and sceptres in their hands ; 
eating, at the very least, (when they did eat,) bread and hone^ 
and counting out gold as the smallest of their diversions. But 
nevertheless, to the great bulk of readers, there is always some- 
thing splendid, and gay, and full-dressed, and holiday-like, in the 
idea of a Court ; something processional and gorgeous, graceful 
and powerful — always in selectest condition, waited upon by the 
noble, and living in an atmosphere of romance. Pains, and tedi- 
ums, and defects of whatever sort, appear to be only exceptions 
to the general delightful fact. Henry VIII, himself does not 
make the peruser throw away the book in disgust,, nor Charles II. 
with* a sense of d%radation, nor James II. with his ^.ry dulness, 
nor William III. with his dryness. He reads, for the hundredth 
time, of glorious Queen ^Bess with her juyenile airs at and 
her bright eyes and skinny lips, and knows not trhich to domost 
— laugh at or respect her. He is told eternally, and is still 
willing to be told, of the uiigainliness of James I., of the gravity 
pf Charles, of th^ievities and grim looks of his sucijessoif and 
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the naughtiness of the * heatities/ and the squabbles of Anne 
with the vixen Marlboraugh ; nay, of the suit of Bnuff-c«l|||jt in 
which George I. was beheld with awe by the staring infant eyes 
of Horace Walpole. And why ? How is it that readers can 
turn and return to these everlasting histories of people generally 
no better 4haa themselves, and sometio^s worse ? It is because 
a prince is one ol themselves, in a state of splendour and impor- 
tance. It«is because, inasmuch as the readers merge themselves 
into his being, the readers are himself; gazed upon by the same 
multitudes,, glittering and mighty with the same power and rank. 
It is becaufe, though they are not immodest enough to equal their 
merits with those of the greatest princes, they feel a superiority 
to the worst, anti a right of .participation with the m&t prosper- 
ous. Thus the very vices as well as merits they read of, flatter 
thtjir selt-love ; and this, for example, is one ol the reasons why 
all of. us, more or less, are so indulgent to the character of 
Charles II., positively base as he was in some respects, and ad- 
mirable in none. Gaiety on his part, and superiority on ours, 
make a combination that is irresistible. 

Mr Jesso therefore, having industriously produced seven vo- 
lumes on these all- popular subjects, and being modest enough 
withal to claim no higher merit tl]^ that of a compiler, we feel 
bound to say, upo^lie whole, th *his industry is creditableiio 
him and amusing to the reader. He is as impartial as can well 
be expected of a gentleman with a special liking to such topics; 
and his feelings are quick and generous, and for the most part cor- 
rect The weakest things are what he says about Cromwell and 
Charles II,, and the ‘ uiideviating rectitude* of Lord Strafford. 
What we chiefly miss is novelty of remark; though, as he pro- 
fesses himself to be onfy a compiler, we have no right perhaps 
to expect it. He is at all events not a man of ‘ scissors and 
paste.* He has honestly rewritten his work ; searched the ori- 
ginals themselves, without taking the copies for granted ; and 
evon^adey^d an occasional document found out by himself, though 
of little importance. A great failure of the woik is in arrange- 
ment and some determinate plan. The first volume, we observe, 
is entitled on the fly-leaf, ‘ Keign of tboi Stuarts.* The title of 
^ Courts^ was perhaps an afterthought, in consequence of the 
biographi<||^ or personal nature of the chief part of the matter, 
in distinction from public and political. And in fact, the com- 
pila^lli, properly speajting, is neither a history of Courts, nor of 
Keigns, nor of any oifb thing more than another, except as far 
as regards a predominance of the courtly and biographical. 
Sometimes, for want of a Court, there is a Keign, as in the in- 
stante of William HI.; and sometimes, acc0||nts of people are 
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giv^^to had little or nothing to do either with Courts or Reiras 
~ai(ip«NEia Fielding and Beau Wilson. On the other band, he has 
left out the Court Poets in the time of James and Charles, the 
members of the Cabal in those of Charles IL, Prior and Gay 
afterwards, Hanbury Williams, and many others. What Mr 
Jesse ought to have done, in accordance with the title of his 
work, and in addition to the histories of the individuals composing 
‘or connected- with the Courts, was to give us, not merely a heap 
of materials out of which to gather the particulars here and there 
for ourselves, (and he docs not, as we see, complete^ do this,) 
but distinct and characteristic pictures of each Court in its ag- 
gregate or popular sense, after tharmanner of what the painters 
call a conversation-piece. We should thus have had a set of 
paintings or Tableaux before us, giving us impressions of the 
general differences of the Courts one from another ; and these 
would have advantageously introduced, or concluded, the histo- 
ries or enlarged characters of the chief persons composing them. 
It vnll not be expected of us to supply Mr Jesse’s deficiencies ; 
and we undertake no such task. It would be attempting to 
crowd a picture-gallery into a closet. Still, we shall make such 
remarks as we can, after the fashion \vc think best ; beginning 
with the Court of James, mA regretting that Mr Jesse has not 
piKceded it with that of EliSbeth. To eqjpmence with James, 
IS like entering London by the Isle of Dogs and Shoreditch, in- 
stead of Windsor and Piccadilly. 

If the morning is fine, his Majesty King James is, to a cer- 
tainty, going out hunting; and a singular spectaeje he is. Who 
would take him to be the son of the elegant Mary, Queen of 
Scots ? He is a red faced man, corpulent, and ill-set on his limbs, 
with a thin beard, large wandering eyes, and a tongue too big 
for his mouth ; and he is trussed up in a huge bundle of clothes, 
the doublet stiletto-proof, and the pockets as big as Hudibras’s. 
Round his neck is a ruff. His hat is stuck on his head, with a 
feather in it; and he himself is, in a manner, stuck into the sad- 
dle, upon a beautiful horse trained not to stumble. Some lords 
are about him, chiefly of his own country ; and, among the closest 
of his attendants, is ai» page with a basketful of win^s and li- 
queurs. He takes a cupful of one of these, to keep the cold 
■out of his stomach ; the huntsman winds hie horn4||||^ne hounds 
are in full cry; and away goes King James to his victory over 
the stag. IBs want of courage being a baulk to his will^ he is 
very fierce when the stag is taken ; and'" bustles down from his 
hoYse, with a vindictive and hysterical delight, to cut him up ; 
though, should a strange face happen to look on, his Majesty 
Starts^ and sidles back, and does not at all understand how his 
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attendants could have allowed tlie approach of so trying a phe- 
nomenon. 

On the other hand, if the wfather is bad, King Jame^s as 
surely in-doors — studying, say his friends ; drinking and playing 
the fool, say his enemies. His Majesty, doubtless, has bis books 
about him, including his Basilican Doron^ and his treatise in proof 
of Witchcraft; but he has also his wines and liqueurs, with plenty 
of other good things ; — and if he is not reading some* new folio, 
or disputing with some Bishop, or hearing some not very deli- 
cate story from Sir Edward Zouch, or writing some not very 
delicate letter to a favourite ; or lastly, if he is not giving Buck- 
ingham some lesson in morals or politics, accompanied with 
new jewel, why then most probably Sir John Finett, and Sir 
CTCorge Goring, *and the Court-Fool, Archie Armstrong, are 
of the party, and all four are playing antics and practical jokes 
to amuse him. Lady Compton (Buckingham’s mother) has lately 
been installed as a kind of housekeeper at Whitehall, and is 
almost the only female visible in that place ; his Majesty hav- 
ing long lived apart from the Queen — not out of ill-will, butrfrom 
a love of elbow-room, and a wish that each should live at their 
ease. All day long therefore his Majesty is either hunting, or 
reading, or giving lectures, or eating and drinking, and laughing 
at some new jest or masquerade, |m|‘up by these facetious gen- 
tlemen of his chan^r, generally ridicule of some actual oc- 
currence; and the more forbidden the joke the keener is the 
royal relish. But besides feastings and masques of a nobler 
sort, which we shall notice presently, and to whiph he invites 
his friends in general, the King is sometimes entertained in like 
manner by the Queen ; and in either of these cases, but espe- 
cially the latter, a full and proper Court is beheld, consisting of ' 
ladies as well as gentlemen, and containing the 'flower of the 
beauty and genius of the nation. Thither comes, and there let 
us now behold, the beautiful Duchess as well as good Duke ojf 
Richmond ; and Lady Suffolk, (wife to the Lord Treasurer,) with 
large emerald bribes in her ears ; and the Countess of Rivers, con- 
templating the scene with her arms akimbo ; and the Countess 
of Dorset, (Anne Clifford,) with her large indignant eyes, bidding 
Daniel the poet take notice of her ; and JL.ucy Harrington by her 
side, (the Countess of Bedford,) darling of all the poets ; and 
Donne wiib his profound face, and Drayton smiling, and Ben Jon- 
son pledging my Lord Pembroke in a cup of canary ; and old Sir 
Fulke Greville, * the friend of Sir Philip Sydney,’ looking older 
than he is with a weight of retrospection ; and the gallant Lord 
Sawley, (Carlisle,) with a flower in his ear, vying with Bucking- 
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ham in Bplendour of apparel ; and Buekingtiam himself, lookinp^ 
like ^ sort of angel of fashion, all over jewels ; and Buckingham^ 
iHotmr, the Lady Compton aforesaid, who, being a Beaumont, 
is talking with the great Fletcher about his deceased friend, and, 
as she cares for nothing but ambition, is astonished to see the tears 
in hi# eyes ; and there also is the chivalrous Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, bowing to the Queen, whom he fancies in love with 
him ; and on a dais a little elevated si ts the Queen herself, plump 
and jovial, with a good skin and little beauty besides, proud, how- 
ever, to see so glorious an evening at her house, and pledging the 
King a little too often in his beloved sweet wines. Lastly, the 
Kin^ himself sits next her, and^s getting heartily tired, and 
longing to tear off his coat and shoes,, and lie«down,K> He is i;c- 
turning his wife’s compliments, and swearing aside all the while 
to Sir John. Finett, who will make him laugh in a minute with 
catching the eye of Lord Herbert, and returning him a burlesque 
of his pompous bow. 

A palace nevertheless may be a painted sepulchre, thinks Dr 
Donne. Underneath all this splendour there is a grossness of 
talk, and, in some respects, of manners. The hands of Majesty 
Itself are not clean ; and Sir Fulke Greville contrasts the noise 


and indecorum with the 
doubts whether even the 
for it- 


ace of the Court of Elizabeth, and 
Ihuty of the ^jj^sque has made up 


Assuredly the first thing that strikes one in the Court of 
James, is its excessive grossness. It has been attempted to^show 
that this was merely the reflection of similar want of refinement 
on the part of the English gentry ; but that such was not the case, 
is manifest both from the pictures of the * fine old Queen Eliza- 
‘ betVs gentleman,’ given by the writers of the day as a model 
of grace and sentiment ; and from the contrast undoubtedly fur- 
nished by James’s Court to that of his predecessor. ^ The tastes 
^ and habits,’ observes the present writer, ^ which were introduced 
' by James into the English Courts differed widely from the 

* stately pastimes and chivalrous amusements of the past reign. 
^ There was no want of what may perhaps be called magni- 
^ ficence ; indeed, the expense of supporting the royal pleasures 

* occasionally amounted to extravagance ; but at this period of 
^ his reign there was not only little elegance, but the^toste of the 
< Court, and especially of the King himself, appears constantly 

* tinctured with ^rossness and vulgarity. * * * The &oteu 

* who accompanied James tp his new dominions, are said to have 
^ brought with them their filth as well as their poverty. The 

* Countess of Dorset informs us, that when she^ paid her visit of 
^ congratulation to the royal family at Theobald’s, she was sur* 
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^ prised at the great chati^e which had taketi pjaee in regard to 
‘ the Want of cleanliness since Jthe preceding rei^n. Sq^ after 
< quitting the palace, she found herself infestea with those in- 
^ setts, the name of which it is scarce considered delicate to men- 
‘ tion7 — (Vol. L p. *47.) « 

It is not to be implied that there was nothing ohjectionable 
, to be found in the Court of Elizabetli. Refinement itself is one 
of the sources of temptation ; and most places in which leisure 
and luxury meet, undergo the hazard of standing in need a 
generous allowance. But Elizabeth was not only a woman pf 
taste, but of a judicious and masculine understanding. She had'* 
been surrounded by the Burl^ghs, the Raleighs, and me Sydneys. 
Iflhakspeara’s refined plays haabeen her pastime; and, if gallantry 
gave itself more sentimental airs in her Court than are sup- 
posed to have been warranted, Comus and his drunkards never 
presided there as they did in that of her successor. Nor is the 
charge against the Scotch an illiberal one. The in-door habits 
of the English had been equally filthy in the time of Henry VIII., 
as is well known from a celebrated passage in Erasmus ; hut 
commerce, and poetry, and the intercourse with the countrymen 
of Raphael and Castiglione, had greatly refined them. Rizzlo 
and the good taste of Mary would perhaps have tended to do 
something of the supe kind for thWscotch ; but a fierce nobility 
and fiercer bigots mterfered ; and the young king, tauglit to 
despise the body for the good of his soul, and therefore tempted 
to degrade it,%as but the more driven in secret upon the accu- 
mulation of those gross propensitiei|^ which he afterwards ex- 
hibited in the golden sunshine of the English Court, to the 
astonishment of the friends of Elizabeth. Hence, both as a 
consequence and a reaction, a deterioration of the manners of 
the gentry, and a corruption of poetry itself in the hands q| 
Beaumont and Fletcher ; who, noble poets as they were, con- 
descended to be the echoes of the new men of the day; and 
whose muse thus became the monstrous anomaly we see it — a 
being hfiffif angel, half draft. We really can find no fitter word to 
express the lamentable truth. 

We shall not extract from Mr Jessy’s pages the very worst 
evidences of the degradation of the Court under James. *t*hey 
are bad enough in the context in which they are bound to ap- 
pear, and far worse when dragged out of it. They are also vejry 
well known. The frightful case of Car, Earl of Somerset, and 
his wife, may Jbe said to contain an epitome of it all. It must 
be allowed at the same time, that the case is unique a? regards 
4 murder, and not unaceotnpanied with doubts as to the reist; and 
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itis judicious, perhaps, in an historian, to avail himself as much 
as pjjwble of doubts in all such cases* James is a very dis- 
agreeable character in his sottishness, and his valgar jesting, 
and his disregard of appearances ; but he was not a hard-heart- 
ed man ; and he has a right to have as xpany of his actions as 
possiUte attributed t6 his love of peace and quietness* His 
notions of his prerogative were not greater than those of his 
predecessor ; and Granger has well observed, that ^ if all rc- 

* straints on it had been taken off, and he could have been 
^Hn reality the abstracted king he had formed in his imagina- 
^ tion, he possessed too much good-nature to have been a ty- 

* rant/ To sum up the character of James in the most charit- 
able manner, he was really after all, and notwithstanding a good 
deal of positive acuteness and scholarship, nothing tut a ^ gr^t 
lubberly boy*' from first to last ; and it should be added, that 
no human being, from his infancy, appears to have been more 
tlie creature of circumstances. In the murder of ^Rizzio before his 
mother’s face, his constitution probably received a shock before 
he was born ; his mother was of the same self-indulgent tempera- 
ment, notwithstanding her attainments ; his father. Lord IJarn- 
ley, was a foolish dissolute lad ; and the very wet-nurse of the 
future maudlin Solomon was a drunkard. Buchanan then took 
the child and flogged him iKl^ a pedant ; the religious Reformers 
pei^lexed him with alternate homage aii# insult ; and when 
Elizabeth died, this victim of birth, parentage, and education, 
with rickety limbs, a sensual temperament, ^d just talciits 
enbugh to make him vain and self-satisfied, walked out of a poor 
kingdom into a rich one,*half mad with bis joy, and flattered 

. into the most ridiculous notions on all points, by some of the 
greatest wits in Europe. Mr Jesse considers it very singular 
that James should entertain, to the last, the most extravagant 
Motions of his prerogative, ‘ since his tutor, the illustrious Bu- 
‘ chanan, endeavoured by every means in his power to instil very 

* different ideas into the mind of his sovereign pupil/ But that 
was, perhaps, one of the reasons. The ‘ sovereign pupil’ did not 
choose to be flogged into a love for such unkingly notions. The 
more he feared and hated his tutor, the more he would fear and 
hate his republican dodtrines. He bad no such objections to the 
learning that enabled him to dogmatize, or to the more luxurious 
parts of Buchanan’s poems — th^e risus^ et pocula^ et illecebra : — 
though he did not retain much love for Nesera. Even points 
' whi(£ are difficult to allude to in the history of this preposterous 
monarch, were not unprepared for him by perplmties in classi- 
cal ^dueption, which exist at the present moment, but which were 
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then far more perilous, owing to the recent diffusion of a taste 
for the ancient writers, and its identification with wisdom and 
refinement. 

Of Anne of Denmark, the Queen of James, our opinion has 
perhaps been sufficiently intimated. She was a conunc^-place 
woman, who began with interference, and compounded for being 
let alone with insignificance. She was as fond of pleasure as 
the King, or more so ; and led such a gay life at Somerset 
House and other places, as to bring her ladies into disrepute. 

Prince Henry, the heir*apparent, who died at eighteen, is 
loaded by Mr Jesse with the customary panegyrics for his grave 
tastes, and his martial aspir:ttions. His Royal Highness, it seems, 
^QDuld not ^dure an oath ; and presented, in almost every respect, 
(or is said to have done so,) an excessive contrast to the idle- 
ness, levity, and pacific tendencies of his father. It is well 
known that every reigning prince is the ‘best of princes;’ and 
that every prince, who is expected to reign but does not, would 
have made a still better. We have no more faith, for our parts, 
in the perfections of Prince Henry, than in those of any other 
deified youth whose merits have had the luck to be untried. 
We grant willingly that^he may have had talents and good qua- 
lities, and that his love of martial exercises may not have been 
entirely owing to a yputh’s natural i^dness for playing at soldiers, 
and an heir-apparent’s propensity to differ with his father. The 
best thing we know of him is tlie homage which he rendered to 
the great capacity and attainments of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
liis wonder at his father’s keeping *||uch a bird in a cage the 
worst (which Mr Jesse leaves to transpire in a subsequent article) 
is his taunting his brother Charles with his scholarship and his 
‘ bad legs.’ This was no evidence of a generous nature ; and it 
increases our suspicion that the country was lucky in his no|, 
reigning. ^ 

James’s daughter Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, though heaped 
also with extravagant eulogies, we take to have been really a 
reasonable and gentle person, endeared not undeservedly to the 
nation by her misfortunes. The ‘ Queen of Bohemia’ is still 
the mystical sign of many a country alehouse, people wondering 
who she was. 

The man . of the best dispositions, after all, about the Court of 
James, till injured by flattery and power, we suspect to have been 
Buckingham hiniSelf. His virtues were sincerity and zeal ; sin- 
cerity in all things, and zeal to serve bis master — a rare mixture 
any where, much more in a court. He openly professed to be 
a friend or enemy, as the case might happen ; and he made good 
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whut he profeased. His decision saved trouble to the indolence 
of Jemes and to the hesitation of Charles; and address and 
superiority of nature, rather than of talents, (especially in the 
article of truth, in 'which both were deficient,) combined to give 
him the mastery over both. We believe that what Charles said 
of him Vas true, with regard to his not being the dictator he was 
supposed to be ; and that his greatest merit with them, was his 
making their convenience the rule of his actions. He might also 
have been in possession of important secrets, both of State and 
Household ; yet nothing, in our opinion, could have given him 
the unshaken ascendency which he obtained over two Kings in 
succession, and those father and son, except some quality of a 
superior description. Bassompierre, the French ambassador, was 
astonished (and truly he well might have been) when Bucking-^ 
ham rushed one day between him and King Charles, crying our, 

‘ I am come to keep the peace between you two;* but.no man 
could have dared to commit himself in that manner with a Prince 
so jealous of his power, had not the habit of ascendency been 
kindly attempered. Ingenuousness was probably the crowning 
charm even of Buckingham's countenance. 

Bacon was one of the great glories of the time of James, but 
hardly belongs to his Court, though he flattered him like a cour- 
tier, and once assisted in getting up a masque. Mr Jesse says 
he was a ‘ poet.’ A poet he may be called, in as far as he was 
master of a great style of prose, largely impregnated with imagi- 
native beauty ; but in the sense in w^hich Mr Jesse uses the term, 
let the reader judge of his kurels by the following couplet : 

* With wine, man’s spirit for to recreate ; 

And oil, man’s face for to exhilarate.* 

The masques of Ben Jonson are the chief ornaments and re- 
dbmmendations of the Court of King James, and should have 
made a greater figure in the work before us. Mr Jesse ought 
to have gone to themselves for an account of them, and not been 
contented with repeating a few brief and incidental notices from 
others. He might easily have * compiled,* in this instiince, from 
*the best originals. We will give a specimen or two of the ma- 
chinery, as well as other features, of these enchanting entertain- 
ments, to show in what respect James’s Court may boast of a true 
refinement. Inigo Jones was the worker out of the poet’s fancies ; 
and the chief nobility of the Court, male anc^^^female, were his 
perforaers* appeared in the most charactejistie and most 

oeautiful dresses, glitterii^ with gold and jewels,, with feathers 
and and cloths oi wrhite and crimson. They para^d 
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and danced to music, were drawn in chariots, descended and rose 
in clouds, arid dawned over mountain-tops in likenesses of Phoe- 
bus and Aurora. It was an anticipation of all which machinery 
has since done on the stage, but with greater cost and elegance^ 
What could be more poetically picturesque than the following 
opening scene of the masque called Oberon^ the Fairg^ Prince ? 

‘ The first face of the^ scene appeared (says the poet) all 
‘ obscure, and nothing but a dark rock with^trees beyond it, 
^ and all wildness that could be presented ; till at one corner of 
‘ the cliff, above the horizon, the moon began to show ; and, ris- 
** ing, a satyr was seen by her light to put forth his bead, and 
‘ call.’ 

In the Masque of Hymen^ the upper part of a scene ‘ which 
# was all of*^ clouds, and made artificially to swell and ride like the 

* rack, Began to open ; and the air clearing, in the top thereof was 

* discovered Juno sitting in a throne, supported by two beauti- 
^ ful peacocks. Round about her sat the spirits of the air in 
‘ several colours, making music. Above her, the region of fire, 

* with a continual motion, was seen to whirl circularly; and 

* Jupiter standing in the top, brandishing his thunder. Beneath 

* her, the rainbow, Iris; and on the two sides, eight ladies, at* 

* tired richly and alike in the most celestial colours, who repre* 

^ sented her powers.’ In another scene of the same masque, 
these eight ladies descend in the clouds to a song, and then 
dance forth in pairs, * with a varied and noble grace, to a rare 
‘ and full music of tw^elve lutes.’ In the Vision of Delight^ 
Fancy, with purple wings, breaks out of a cloud ; an ‘ Hour' de- 
scends ‘ with golden hair,’ and the sdfene changes to the ‘ bower 
‘ of Zephyrus,’ a place full of flowers, and hung with convolvu- 
lus, honeysuckle, and jessamine : the bower then opens, and 
discovers the masquers as the ‘ glories of the spring,’ in a land- 
scape full of fields and woods, with rivers running, herds and 
flocks feeding, and larks singing in the air. When he published 
the Masque of Hymen^ Ben Jonson could not conceal his tran- 
^ort8,at the recollection of the performance ; but must needs run 
into a rapturous strain of prose at the* end of it, from which we 
extract the following passages. * , 

^ Hitherto extended,’ says he, * the ’first night’s solemnity, 

* whose grace in the execution left not where to add unto it with 
^ wishing ; I mean (nor do I court them) in those that sustained 

* the nobler partly Such was the exquisite performance, as, be* 

* side^the pomp, splendour, or what may be called the apparel* 

* ling of such presentiments, that alone, bad alFelse been absent, 

* was of power to surprise with delight, and to steal the spectators^ 
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^ away from themselves. Nor was there wanting whatsoever 

* might give to the furniture its complement, either in richness 
^ or strangeness of the habits, delicacy of dances, magnificence 
^ of the scene, or divine rapture of music. Only the envy was, 

* that it lasted not still ; or, now that it is past, there cannot, by 
‘ imagination, much less description, be recovered to us part of 

* that spirit it had in the gliding by.’ 

After describing the dresses of the men, he says, * the ladies’ 

‘ attire was wholly new for the invention, and full of glory ; as 

< having in it the most true impression of a celestial figure. The « 
‘ upper part, of white cloth of silver, wrought with Juno’s birds 

‘ and fruits: a loose under-garment, full gathered, of carnation, 

^ striped with silver, and parted with a golden zone ; beneath^^ 
^ another flowing garment, of watchet (bluish) cloth o^i silver, 

‘ laced with gold ; through all which, though they were round 
‘ and swelling, there yet appeared some truth of their delicate 
‘ lineaments, preserving the sweetness of proportion, and ex- 
‘ pressing itself beyond expression. The attire of their heads 
‘ did arfewer, if not exceed ; their hair being carelessly (but with 

* more art than if more affected) bound under the circle of a rare 
‘ and rich-set coronet, adorned with all variety and choice of 
^ jewels ; from the top of which flowed a transparent veil down 
‘ to the ground, whose verge, returning up, was fastened to 

* either side in most sprightly manner. Their shoes were azure 
^ and gold, set with rubies and diamonds ; so were all their gar- 
‘ ments ; and every part abounding in ornament.’ ‘ No less to 
‘ be admired, for the grace and greatness, iVas the machine or 
‘ the spectacle from whence they came ; the first part of which 
‘ was a microcosmos or globe, filled with countries and then gild- 

* ed ; whe»e the sea was expressed, heightened with silver 

* waves. This stood, or rather hung, for no axle was seen to 
‘ support it ; and turning softly, discovered the first masque, 

* which was of the men, sitting in fair composition within a mine 
‘ of several metals ; to which the lights were so placed [we do 

< not exactly understand this] as no one was seen, but seemed 

* as if only Reason, with the splendour of her crown, illumined 
^ the whole gfct. On Jhe sides of this (which began the other 

‘ part) were placed two great statues, feigned of gold, one of 

* Atlas the other of Hercules, in varied postures, bearing up the 
^ clouds, which were of relievo, embossed, and translucent as 

* natural. To these a curtain of painted clouds joined, which 
^ reached to the^tmost roof of the hall, s.nd suddenly ojfllning, 

* revealed the three regions of air, in the highest of which sat 

< Juno in a glorious throne of gold, circled with comets and 
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* fiery meteors, engendered in that hot and dry region ; her feet 
‘ reaching to the lowest, where there was a rainbow,* &c.' The 
rest of the scene has been given already ; but there is a conclud- 
ing passage describing the action of it which deserves quotation. 

* Toe midst,’ says the poet, ‘ was all of dark and condensed 
‘ clouds, as being the proper place where rain, hail, and other 
‘ watery meteors are made ; out of which two concave clouds 
‘ from the rest thrust forth themselves, in nature of chose nimbU 

* wherein, by Homer, Virgil, &c., the gods are feigned to de- 
^ scend ; and these carried the eight ladies over the heads of the 
‘ two terms, (Atlas and Hercules,) who, as the engine moved, 
‘ seemed also to bow them.^elves, and discharge their shoulders 

^ of their glorious burden ; when, having set them on the earth, 
‘ both they and the clouds gathered themselves up again, with 
‘ some rapture of the beholders.’ He then described the motion 
of the sphere of fire, with Jupiter above it ; which, he says, w^as 
the thing that delighted the spectators most of all. 

It need not be added, that the poetry of these masques was 
worthy of the machinery and cmhellishments. Mr Jesse should 
have given us some specimens of it as a part of the Court elegance. 
A scene of a banquet in Lore's Welcome^ opens with the following 
beautiful mixture of sense and sentiment, in which the reader 
will admire the repetition of the word Love. It was sung by 

* two tenors and a bass.’ 

* Full Chorus. If Love be call’d a lifting of the sense 
To knowledge of that pure intelligence 
Wherein the soul hatli rest and residence— 

First Tenor. When were the senses in such order placed? 

Second Tenor. The Sight, the Hearing, Smelling, Touihing, Taste, 
All at one banquet ? 

Bass* Would it ever last ! 

First Tenor. We wish the same. Who set it forth thus ? 

Bass* Love ! 

Second Tenor. But to what end, or to what object ? 

Bass. Love I 

First Tenor. Doth Love then feast itself ? 

Bass. Love will feast Love. 

Second Tenor. You make of Love a riddle or a chain, 

A circle, a mere knot. Untie 't again. 

Bms. Love is a circle ; both the first and last ^ 

O AlH our actions ; and his knot’s too fast. ^ 

First Tenor. A true-love knot will hardly be untied ; 

And, if it could, who would this pair divide ? 

Bass. God make them such, and Love.’ 
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la the Masque of Queofis are the celebrated song^s of the 
witches ; part of which was afterwards so fiaely set to music by, 
Purcell : — 

< The owl is abroad, Ijie bat, and the toad, 

And 60 is the cat-a-mountaio/ 

The lovers of vocal music will recognize another in the masque 
of the Gipsies Metaimr phased : — 

< To the old, long life and treasure ; 

To the young, all health and pleasure; 

To the fair, their face 
With eternal grace ; 

And the foul, to be loved at leisure. 

< To the witty, all clear mirrors ; 

To the foolish, their dark errors; 

To the loving sprite 
A secure delight ; 

To the jealous, their own false terrors.* 

There is plenty of flattery to the King ; and alas ! an occa- 
sional excess of coarseness, astonishing to be met with amidst so 
many graces, and not to be conceived by the delicacy of the pre- 
sent day. The coarseness is assuredly to be laid to the account 
of the King and his circle ; and yet they could as certainly enjoy 
the graces too: such anomalies are there in times and manners! 
The flattery was often made to contain some admirable lesson. 
A vindication, for instance, of the King's passion for the chase, 
ends with a very exalted moral. We shall repeat the whole 

chorus for the benefit of our modern ^Jimrods : — 

<» 

‘ Hunting! it is the noblest exercise. 

Makes man laborious, active, wise, 

Brings health, and doth the spirits delight ; 

It helps the hearing, and the sight ; 

It teacheth arts that never slip 
The memory, good horeemanship. 

Search, sharpness, courage, and defence. 

And chaseth all ill-habits thence. 

< Turn hunters then again, 

But not of men. 

Follow his ample 
A^yust example, 

That hlffs all cliase of malice and of blood, 

And studies only ways of good, 

To keep soft peace in breath. 

Men should not hunt mankind to death. 
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^ But strike the enemies of man. 

Kill vices if you can ; 

They are your wildest beasts, . 

And, when they thickest fall, you make the gods true feasts/ 

The worst of these splendid enlirtaininents was, that they 
were very expensive. ‘ By a letter,* says Mr Jesse, ® amon^ 
‘ the Talbot Papers^ it is proved that one masque alone cost 

* the Exchequer three thousand pounds. This taste (he adds) 
‘ for lavishing immense sums on magnificent spectacles and 
^ social diversions, was not confined to the Court. To provide 
^ for a masque at Lord Haddington’s marriage, twelve of the 
‘ principal courtiers subscribed three thousand pounds a- piece. 
‘ The King, however* was the principal sufferer ; and so reduced 
‘ ’were his finances about the fourth year of his reign, and so 

* clamorous were the officers of his household for the payments 
‘ of their salaries, that they actually stopped the coach of the 
‘ Lord Treasurer, and prevented his proceeding further till he 

* had given a solemn promise that their demands should be satis- 
‘ fied.’ It does not follow that the expenses of the masques 
themselves were alwiiys paid. In fact, Inigo Jones at one time 
performed the duties of surveyor of the works gratuitously, on 
purpose to clear off the debts of his predecessor ; and there are 
some pleasant verses of Ben Jonson’s, when he was laureate, in 
which he raises a 

woeful cry 
to Sir Robert P>e 

for the arrears of his salary — which Sir Robert Pye, by the 
way, was ancestor of one of the poets-laurcate of King George 
the Third. Nor is the bard of the loves and graces of the 
masques, with all his loyalty, understood to have invariably 
waived the rougher part of his character in favour of the ac- 
knowledgments dolq^d out on him. He is said to have exclaimed 
on one occasion, when the King made him some small payment 
or present — ‘ He sends me this, because I live in an alley. 
‘ Tell him, his soul lives in an alley ! * 

The Court of Charles I. w&s decorum and virtue itself in com- 
parison with that of James. Drunkenness disappeared ; there 
were no scandalous favourites ; Buckingham alone retained his 
ascendency as the friend and assistant ; and the King manifested 
his notions (ff the royal dignity by a stately reserve. Little 
remained externally of the old Court but its spilmdour ; and to 
this a new lustre was given by a taste for painting, and the pa- 
tronage of Rubens and Vandyke. Charles was a great col- 
lector of pictures. He was still fonder pf poetry than Us father, 
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retained Ben Jonson as his Laureate, encouraged Sandys, and* 
May, and Carew, and was a fond reader of Spenser and 
Sbakspeare ; the last of whom is styled by Milton (not in 
reproach, as Warton strangj|iy supposed ; for how could a poet 
reproach a King with loving a poet ?) the < closet companion * 
of the royal ‘ solitudes.’ Walpole, as Mr Jesse observes, was 
of opinion, that ‘ the celebrated festivals of Louis XIV, 

* were copied from the shows exhibited at Whitehall, in its 

* time the most polite court in Europe.’ Bassompierre, in men- 
tioning his state introduction to Charles and Henrietta, says, 

* I found the King on a stage raised two steps, the Queen and 
‘ he on two chairs, who rose on the first bow I made them on 
‘ coming in. The company was magnificent, and the order exqui- 
‘ site.’ ‘ I never knew a duller Christmas than we have had this 
‘ year,’ writes Mr Gerrard to the Earl of Strafford : ‘ but one play 
‘ all the time at Whitehall, and no dancing at all. The queen 

* had some little infirmity, the bile or some such thing, which 
‘ made her keep in ; only on Twelfth Night she feasted the king 
‘at Somerset House, and presented himf*wdth a play newly 
‘ studied, the Faithful Shepherdess^ (Fletcher’s,) which the king’s 
‘ players acted in the robes she and her ladies acted their pas- 
‘ toral in last year. I had almost forgot to tell your lordshij>, 

‘ that the dicing night, the king carried away in James Palmer’s 
‘ hat L.1850. The queen was his help and brought him that 
‘ luck ; she shared presently L.900, There are two masques 
‘ in hand ; first, the Inns of Court, which is to be presented 
‘ on Candlemas day ; the other, the king presents the queen 
‘ with on Shrove Tuesday, at night : high expenses ; they speak 
‘ of L.20,000 that it will cost the men of the law.’ — (Jesse, Vo^ 
11. p. 91.) 

‘ Charles was not only well informed,’ says Mr Jesse, ‘in all 
‘ matters of court etiquette, and in the particular duties of each 
‘ individual of his household, but enjoined their performance 
‘ with remarkable strictness, Ferdinand Masbam, one of the 
‘ esquires of his body, has recorded a curious anecdote relative 
‘ to the king’s nice exaction of such observances. “ I remem- 
‘ her,” he says, “thalT coming to fhe king’s bed-chamber door, 

‘ which was bolted in the inside, the Earl of Bristol, then being 
‘ in waiting and lying there, he unbolted the door upon my 
‘ knocking, and asked me ‘ What news?’ — 1 told him I had a 
‘ letter for the king. The earl then demanded the letter of me, 

‘ which 1 told him I could deliver to none but t6 the king him- 
‘ self ; upon which the king said, ‘.The esquire is in the right : 

‘ for be ought not to deliver . any letter or message to any but 
‘ myself, he being at this time the chief officejc of my house ; 
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‘ and if he had delivered the letter to any other, I should not 

* have thought him fit for his place.’ ” It seems, that after a 
‘ certain hour, when the guard was set, and the “ all right” 

* served up, the royal household was considered under the sole 

* command of the esquire in waiting- ** The king,*’ says Lord 
‘ Clarendon, kept state to the full, which made his court very 

* orderly, no man presuming ,to be seen where he had no pre- 
‘ tence to be.*’* — (Jesse, II. 94.) 

The truth is, that both from greater virtue, and a less jovial 
temperament, Charles carried his improvement upon the levity 
of his father*s Court too far. Public opinion had long been 
quitting the old track of an undiscerning submission ; and, though 
it was the King’s interest to avoid scandal, it was not so to pro- 
voke dislike. It was on the side of manner in which he failed. 
His reformations, the more scandalous ones excepted, appear to 
have been rather external than otherwise. Mrs Hutchison, 
while she speaks of them highly, intimates that^there was still a 
goo I deal of private license; and, though it is asserted that 
discountenanced swearing, perhaps even this was only 
by comparison. It is reported of Charles II., that in answer 
to a remonstrance made to him on the oaths in which he 
Indulged, he exedaimed in a very irreverent and unfilial manner. 
Oaths* why, your Martyr was a greater swearer than lam.* 
\\ que<.iioned also, whether in other respects Charles’s 

• « \iaiiC was so ‘ immaculate,’ to use Mr Jesse’s phrase, 
a» ' ijity of his latter years and his fate has led most 

peo" i » \^'udo. Indeed, it' is a little surprising how any 

^ i , irlismijs excepted, could have supposed, that a prince 
r e up as ho was, and the friend of Buckingham, should be 
en jy free from the license of the time. His manners and 
.flies to women, though not gross for that age, (to say 
tiling of the letter, Vol. IL p. 88,) would be thought coarse 
now ; and, at all events, were proofs of a habit of thinking quite 
in unison with custom. But the present age has been far strict- 
er in its judgment on these points than any which preceded it 
— at least up to the time of George III. It was not the ques- 
tion of his gallantries, or of his freedom from them, that had 
any thing to do with Charles’s unpopularity. 'Vhe people will 
pardon a hundred gallantries sooner than one want of sympathy. 
Charles L would not have been unpopular in the midst of Court 
elegancies, if he had not been stiff and repulsive in his manners. 
Unfortunately, he wanted address ; he had a hesitation in his 
speech ; and his consciousness of a delicate organization 
and of infirmity of purpose, with the addition of a good deal 
of the will common to most people, and particularly encouraged 
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in Princes^ made him afraid of being thought weak and easy. 
He therefore, in what he thought self-defence, took to an of- 
fensive coldness and dryness of behaviour, and gradually became 
not unwilling even to wreak upoa other people the irritability oc- 
casioned by it to himself. He got into unseemly passions with 
Ambassadors, and neither knew how to refuse a petition grace- 
fully, nor to repel an undue assumption witR real superiority. 
Kven his troubles did not teach him wisdom in these respects till 
the very last. He was riding out one day during the wars, when a 
‘ Dr Wykes, dean of Burian in Cornwall,’ says Mr Jesse, ‘ an 
‘ inveterate punster, happened to be near him, extremely well 
‘ mounted. Doctor,” said the King, ‘^you have a pretty nag 
‘ under you ; I pray, how old is he ? ” Wykes unable to re- 
‘ presfe, even in the presence of majesty, the indifferent conceit 
‘ which presented itself, “ If it please yourmajesty,” he said, “he is 
‘ in the second year of his reign,” (rein.) Charles discovered some 
^ displeasure at this unlicensed ribaldry. “ Go,” he replied, “ you 
are a fool !* ” Now that the 1 >ean was a fool there can be no doubt ; 
but that this blunt, offensive, and never-4o-be-forgotten word 
was the only one which a King in a state of war with his subjects 
could find, in order to discountenance his folly, shows a lament- 
able habit of subjecting the greater consideration to the less. 

Unluckily for Charles’s dignity in the eyes of his attendants, 
and for bis ultimate welfare with the people, there was a contest 
of irritability too often going forward between him and his con- 
sort Henrietta; in which the latter, by dint perhaps of being 
really the weaker of the two, generally contrived to remain con- 
ijiieror. Swift has Recorded an extraordinary instance of her 
violence in his list of Mean and Great Fortunes. He says, that 
one day Charles made a present to his wife of a handsome brooch, 
and gallantly endeavouring to fix it in her bosom, happened un- 
fortunately to wound the skin, upon which her Majesty in a fit 
of passion, and in the presence of the whole court, took the 
brooch out and dashed and trampled it on the floor. The 
trouble that Charles had to get rid of Henrietta’s noisy and 
meddling French attendants, not long after his marriage, is well 
known ; but not so, that, having contrived to turn the key upon 
her in order that she might not behold their departure, ‘ she 
‘ fell into a rage beyond all bounds, tore the hair from her head, 

* and cut her hands severely by dashing them through the glass 
‘ windows.* — (Jesse, Vol. ll. p. 79.) 

When not offended, however, the Queen’s manners were lively 
and agreeable. We are to imagine the time pf the Court divided 
between her Majesty’s coquetries, and accomplishments, and 
Catholic confessors, and the King’s books, and huntings, and 
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political aoxicties ; Buckingham, as long as be lived, being the 
foremost figure next to himself ; and Laud and Strafford domt* 
neering after Buckingham. Ir^the morning the ladies embroi- 
dered and read huge romances, or practised their music and 
dancing, (the latter sometimes with great noise in the Queen’s 
apartments ;) or they went forth to steal a visit to a fortune-teller, 
or to see a picture by Bubens, or to sit for a portrait to Van- 
dyke^ who married one of them. In the evening there was a 
masque^ or a ball, or a concert, or gaming ; the Sucklings, the 
Wallers, and Carews, repeated their soft things, or their verses; 
and * Sacharissa’ (Lady Dorothy Sydney) doubted Mr Waller’s 
Jove, and glanced towards sincere-looking Henry Spencer; 
Lady Carlisle flirted with the Kiches and Herberts ; Lady Mor- 
ton looked grave ; the Queen threw round the circle bright 
glances and French mots; and the King criticized a picture 
with Vandyke or Lord Pembroke, or a poem with Mr sSindys, 
(who, besides being a poet, was gentleman of his majesty’s cham- 
ber ;) or perhaps he took Hamilton or Strafford into a corner, 
and talked, not so wisely, against the House of Commons. It 
was, upon the whole, a grave and a graceful Court, not without 
an under-current of intrigue. 

It seems ridiculous to talk of the Court of Oliver Cromwell, 
who had so many severe matters to attend to in order to keep 
himself on his throne; but he bad a Court, nevertheless ; and, how- 
ever jealously it was watched by the most influential of his ad- 
herents, it grew more courtly as liis protectorate advanced; and 
must always have been attended with a respect which Charles 
knew not sufficiently how to insure, and James not at all. ^ 
dinners were not very luxurious, and the dishes appear to have 
been brought in by the heavy gentlemen of his guard. In April 
1654, we read of the ^ grey coats’ of these geiitlemcD, with 
‘ black velvet collars, and silver lace and trimmings — a very 
sober effort at elegance. Hero his daughters would pay him 
visits of a morning, fluttering betwixt pride and anxiety ; and his 
mother sit with greater feelings of both, starting whenever she 
heard a noise : flocks of officers came to a daily table, at which 
he would cheerfully converse ; and now and then Ambassadors or 
the Parliament were feasted ; and in the evening, perhaps after a 
portion of a sermon from his Highness, there would be the con- 
sciousness of a princely presence, and something like a courtly 
joy. In the circle Waller himself was to be found, (making good 
the doubts of ‘ Saebarissa ;’) and Lord Broghill, the friend of 
Suckling, who refused to join him ; and Lady Carlisle, Rowing 
old, but still setting her beauty-spots at the saints ; and Richard 
Cfomwell, heir-apparent, whom Dick Ingoldsby is forcing to die 
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with lauf^h^r,' though severe Fleetwood is looking that , way ; 
aiid the future author of * Paradise Lost* talking Italian with 
the envoys from the Apennines; and Marvel, his brother secre- 
tary, chuckling to hear from tjhe Swedish Ambassador the pro- 
posal of a visit from Queen Christina ; and young Dryden, bash- 
fully venturing in tinder the win^ of Ifiis uncle Sir Gilbert Pick- 
ering, the chamberlain. Therewas sometimes even a concert ; 
Cromwell’s love of music prevailing against the un-angelical de- 
nounceihents of it from the pulpit. The Protector would also 
talk of his morning*s princely diversion of hunting ; or converse 
with his daughters and the foreign ambassadors, some of which 
latter had that day paid their respects to the former, as to royal 
personages, on their arrival in England ; or if the evening were 
that of 2^ christening or a marriage, Or other festive solemnity, 
his Highness, not choosing to forget the rough pleasures of his 
youth, and combining, perhaps, with the recollection something 
of an Hysterical sense of his present wondrous condition, would 
think it not unbecoming his dignity to recall the days of King 
James, and bedaub the ladies with sweetmeats, or pelt the heads 
of his brother generals with the chair cushions. Nevertheless, 
he could resume his state with an air that inspired the pencil of 
Peter Lely beyond its fopperies ; and Mazarin at Paris trembled 
in his chair to think of it. 

But how shall we speak of the Court of Charles II.? of 
that unblushing seminary for the misdirection of young ladies, 
which, occupying the ground now inhabited by the corrcctest of 
men, rendered the mass of buildings by the water's side, from 
Charing-Cross to the Parliament, one vast — what are we to call 
k?— 

* Chi mi (lar^ le voci e le parole 
Convenienti a si nobil soggetto ? ’ 

Let Mr Pepys explain. Let Clarendon explain. Let all the 
world explain, who equally reprobate Ihe place and its master, 
and yet somehow are so willing to hearit reprobated, that they 
read endless accounts of it, old and kne\^ from the not very bash- 
ful eapose of the Count de Grammont, dbv/n to the blushing 
deprecations of Mrs Jamieson. , Mr Jesse Ij^imself begins with 
emphatically observing, that-* a professed apology, either for 

* the character or conduct of Charles II., might almost be consi- 

* dered as an insult to public rectitude and female virtue;’ yet 
he proceeds to say, that there is a ^ charm * nevertheless in * all 
^ that concerns the merry monarch,” which has served to res- 
^ cue him from entire reprobation ; * and accordingly he proceeds 
to devote to him the largest portion given to any of his princes, 
not omitting; particulars of all his natural children $ and winding 
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up with separate memoirs of the maids of honour, the mistresses, 
and those confidential gentlemen — Messrs Chiffinch, Prodgers, 
and Brouncker. 

* Now this is worshipful society*’ 

Upon the reason of thi#< apparent contradiction between the 
morals and toleration of the reading world, we have touched be- 
fore ; and we think it will not be expected of us to enter fur- 
ther into its metaphysics* The Couit is before us, and we must 
paint it, whatever we may think of the matter. We shall only 
observe in the outset, that the ^ merry monarch,* besides not 
being handbome, had the most serious face, perhaps, of any 
man in his dominions* It was as full of hard lines as it was 
swarthy* If the assembled world could have called out to have 
a specimen of a ‘man of pleasure * brought before it, and Charles 
could have been presented, we know not which would have been 
greater, the laughter or the groans. However, ‘ merry mo- 
narch ’ he is called ; and merry doubtless he was, as far as his 
numerous cares and headaches would let him be* Nor should 
it be forgotten, that cares, necessities, and bad example, con- 
spired, from early youth, to make him the man he was* We know 
not which did him the more harm — the jovial despair of his fel- 
low exiles, or the sour and repulsive reputation which morals and 
good conduct had acquired from the gloominess of the Puritans. 

Charles was of good height as well as figure, and not ungrace- 
ful* Andrew Marvel has at once painted and intimated an ex- 
cuse for him, in an exordium touching upon the associates of his 
banishment. His allusion to the filial occupation of Saul is very 
witty : — 

< Of a tall stature and a sable hue, 

Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew ; 

Ten years of need he suffer’d in exile, 

And kept his father’s asses all the while.’ 

He was a rapid and a constant walker, to settle his nerves ; 
talked affably with h!s subjects ; had a parcel of little dogs 
about him, which did not improve the apartments at Whitehall ; 
hated business ; delighted to saunter from one person’s rooms at 
Court to another’s, in order to pass the time ; was fond of wit, and 
not without it himself ; drank and gamed, and was in constant 
want of money for his mistresses, which ultimately rendered him 
a scandalous pensioner upon the King of France ; in short, was 
a selfish man, partly by temperament, and partly from his early 
experience of others ; but was ndt ill-natured ; and, like his 
grandfather James, would live and let live, provided his plea- 
sures were untouched. His swarthiness he got from the Italian 
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tnr bol^ t tipsy were certpinly not inherited from his f^th$r« 

The matt thus constituted was suddenly transferred from op 
exile full of straits and mortifications, into tho nch and glorious 
throne of England. The people, sick of gloom and disappoint- 
ment, were as mad to receire him aUlie was to cotne. it was 
Ma^) and all Eng^land' dressed itself in g^arlands and finery. 
Crowds shouted at him \ music floated around his steps ; young 
females strewed flowers at his feet ; gold was poured into his 
pockets ; and clergymen blessed him. He receives the homage 
of Church and State; and goes the same night to sup with Mrs 
Barbara Palmer, at a house in Lambeth. 

Such was the event which, by an epithet that has since ac- 
quired a twofold significancy, has been called the ^ blessed Res- 

* toration.* Orthodoxy and loyalty had obtained an awkward 
^champion. 

Mrs Palmer soon restored the King to Whitehall by coming 
there herself, where she became in due time Countess of Castle- 
main, Duchess of Cleveland, and mother of three Dukes and as 
many daughters. This was for the benefit of the Peerage. But 
Charles, for the benefit of Royalty, was ifti fortunately compelled 
to have a wife ; though, as an alleviation of the misfortune, his 
wife, he reflected, would have an establishment, with ladies of 
the bedchamber; -nay, with a pleasing addition of maids of 
honour. He therefore put what face he could on the matter, 
and wedded Catharine of Braganza: when Lady Castlemain 
was presented to her aS one of the ladies, the poor Queen burst 
out a-bieeding at the nose. It took a good while to reconcile 
the royal lady to the ‘ other lady,' (Clarendon^s constant term for 
her ;) but it was done in time, to the astonishment of most and 
disgust of some* Clarendon was one of the instruments that 
effected the good work. From thenceforth the Queen wUsS con- 
tented to get what amusement she could, and was as merry as 
.the rest. She was not an ill-looking woman ; was as fond of 
dancing 9 B her husband ; and be used gllbd-nature.dly to try to 
make her talk improper broken Engli^, and would not let Imr 
be persecuted. 

In course of arrangement of this business, Charles 
wrote a letter to Clarendon, his Chancellor and keeper of his con- 
science, in which are the following devout passages ; — odd, in Um 
conjunction with the matter in hand ; — edifying, as coming from 
:^e head of Church and State x ^ I thjnh it very necessary to give 

* you a little good counsel^slest you may think that by making 
^ a further stir in the business yon may drive me from my reso- 
f lixtioii, which aU the world shall never do ; and 1 irish I may ^ 
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‘ uphappy in this world, and the tvqrld to ^opie^ if I &il in the 
‘ least degree of what I resolved, whioh is pf makipg Lady 
‘ Castlemaia of my wife’s bedchamber ; and whosoever 1 find en- 
‘ deavopring to hinder this resolntipn of mine, es^cept it be only 

< to myself, I will be his eneiny to ihe last moment of my life. 
‘ You know how much alfjpnd I have been to yop : if you will 

< oblige me eternally, make this business jis easy to mp as you 
‘ can, of what opinion you are of ; for I am resolved to go thrpugh' 
^ with this matter, let what will come of it, which again / so- 
‘ lemnly swear before Almighty God ; therefore, if you desire to 
^ have the continuance of my friendship, meddle np more with 

< this business, except it be to beat down al| false and scanda* 

‘ lous reports, and to facilitate what I am sure my honour is so 
^ much concerned ip ; and whomsoever 1 fipd to be Lady Castle- 
‘ main’s enemy ip this matter, I do promise upon my word to be 
^ his enemy as long as I live. You may show this letter tp my 
‘ lord'^lieutenant, and if you have both a mind to oblige me, carry 
^ yourselves like friends to me ip this matter* 

' ‘ Charles B,’ 

III consequence of this royal determination on the part of 
Charles, aided by a few tears, and perhaps oaths, op that pf the 
lady, and by the more gentle ^iliilosopby pf the Queen, White- 
hall pow adjusted itself to the system which prevailed through 
this reign, and which may be described as follows; ^e do not 
paint it at one point of time only, as in previous instances, but 
through the whple period. 

Charles walked a good deal in the mprping, perhaps played at 
ball or tennis, chatted with those be met, fed his dogs and hfa 
ducks, looked in at the cockpit, sometimes did a Jittle business, 
then sauntered in doors about Whitehall ; chatted in Miss Wells’s 
room, in Miss Price’s room, in Miss Stuart’s room, or Miss 
Hamilton’s; chatted in Mr Chiffinch’s room, or with Mr 
prodgers ; then dined, and took enough of wipe ; had a ball or 
a concert, where he devoted himself tp Lady Castlemain, the 
Duchess of Portsmouilfe or wbpever the reignipg lady was, thq 
Queen talking all the while as fast as she could tp some pthpr 
lady; then, perhaps, played at riddles, or joked with Packing 
ham and Killegrew, or talked of the intrigues of tjbe Cpnrt — thp 
^reat. topic of the day* Sometimes the ladies rode p^t with him 
in the morpiug, perhaps in men’s hats and feathery ; sofp^timas 
they went to*the play, where the favourite was jealous of the 
tresses ; sometimes an actress is intri^uced at Court apd becomes 
a ^ madam’ herself— Madam Dayis, or Madam Elem^or Gwyn. 
Sometime^ the Queen treats theiu vith a epp of the precious pad 
uppurchasable beverage esdled tea» or even ventures abroad with 
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them in n frolicsome disguise. Sometimes the Courtiers are at 
Hampton, playing at hide-and-seek in a labyrinth ; sometimes 
at Windsor, the ladies sitting half- dressed for Sir Peter Lely's 
voluptuous portraits. Lady Uastlemain, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, and Nell Gwyn, all have tl)||ir respective lodgings in 
Whitehall, looking out upon gardens, elegant with balconies 
^nd trellices. By degree! the little dukes grow bigger, and 
there is in particular a great romping boy, very handsome, 
called Master Crofts, afterwards Duke of Monmouth, who is 
the protege of Lady Castlemain, though his mother was Mrs 
Walters, and who takes the most unimaginable liberties in all 
quarters. He anitoys exceedingly the solemn Duke of York, 
the King’s brother, who heavily imitates the reigning gallant- 
ries, stupidly following some lady about vsithout uttering a word, 
and who afterwards cut oiT the said yoting gentleman’s head. 
The concerts are French, partly got up by St Evremond and the 
Duchess of Mazarin, who come to hear them ; and there, in ad- 
dition to the ladies before mentioned, come also the Duchess of 
Buckingham, short and thick, (daughter of the old Parliamentary 
genera), Fairfax,) and Lady Ossory, charming and modest, and 
the Countess of Shrewsbury, who was neither, and Lady Fal- 
mouth, with eyes at which Lord Dorset never ceased to look, 
and the Duchess of York, (Clarendon's daughter,) eating some- 
thing, and divine old Lady Fanshawe, who crept out of the 
cabin in a sea-iight to stand by her husband's side. The Queen 
has brought her there, grateful for a new set of sarabands, at 
which Mr Waller is expressing his rapture — Waller, visiter 

of three courts, and admired and despised in them all. Behind 
him stands Dryden, with a quiet and somewhat down-looking 
face, finishing a couplet of satire. * Handsome Sydney' is among 
the ladies; and so is Ralph Montague, who loved ugly dogs 
because nobody else would ; and Harry Jermyn, who got before 
all the gallants, because he was in earnest. Rochester, thin and 
flushed, is laughing in a corner at Charles’s grim looks of fa- 
tigue and exhaustion. Clarendon is v^ly flattering himself 
that be is diverting the King’s ennui with a long story ; Gram- 
mont is shrugging his shoulders at not being able to get in a 
word ; and Buckinghabn is making Sedley and Etherege ready 
to die of laughter by his mimicL’y of the poor Chancellor. 
The reader will excuse our not following up this picture with 
more details of such personages. 

The Court of James II. is hardly worth mention. It lasted 
loss than four years, and was as dull as himself. The most 
remaikable circumstance attending it was the sight of Friars and 
Confessors, and the brief restoration of Popery, Waller, too, was 
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once seen there ; ihefourth court of his visiting. There was a 
poetess also, who appears .to have been atta^ed by regard as 
well as office to the court of James — Anne Kingsmill, better 
known by her subsequent title of Countess of Winchilsea. * The 
attachment was most probably one of feeli^ only and good-na- 
ture ; for she had no bigoftfy of any sort. Dryden, furthermore, 
was laureate to King James ; and jn a fit of politic, perhaps real, 
regret, turned round upon the late court in his famous compari-' 
son of it with its predecessor : — 

^ Misses there were, but modestly conceal’d ; 

Whitehall the naked Venus first reveal’d ; 

Where, standings aj at Cyprus in her shrine, 

The strumpet was adored with rights divine.* 

The Court of King William III. was duller even than thatot 
James. Queen Mary had her ladies with whom she used to read 
and work, but we learn nothing more of them. While she was 
Princess of Orange, she had a young lady among her attendants, 
with whom the Prince fell in Idve, and when he became King 
he afflicted his wife with his attentions to her ; but Mary did 
not cease to love him. Perhaps a little difficulty and disinclina- 
tion made her love him the more. All the house of Stuart had 
fond attachments of some kind or other, in which there appears 
to have been a strong zest of the wilful. As to King William, 
it was in vain his new courtiers implored him to try and make 
himself popular ; habit and reserve prevailed ; and he shut him- 
self up with his Dutchmen to alleviate his cares with the bottle. 
The two sprightUest anecdotes of the Court, next to his Majes- 
ty’s sin^e amour, are told by the Ducliess of Marlborough, 
whose vindictive recitals, however, are always to be received 
with suspicion. One is, that when Queen Mary took posses- 
sion of her father’s palace, she ran about the house with a 
face full of glee, turning over all the bed-clothes and cupboards 
to see what she had got. The other informs us, that when the 
Princess Anne was sitting one day at dinner with the King and 
Queen, his Majesty the only plate of peas wholly to him- 
self, though the Princess was in a very interesting situation, and 
could hardly keep her eyes off the dish. The Princess had a 
will of her own, not usuiuly in accordance with that of his Ma^ 
jesty ; and a dish of new peas became part of his prerogative. 
William has been thought an unfeeling man, but such was not 
by any means the case. He lamented his wife with remorse, 
because he had not been a fond and faithful husband. His 
friendship were strong and lasting ; and, if be was taciturn and 
cold in his manner, it was owing to his want of address and 
ready flow of ideas. He was sickly, and was kept in a constant 
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state of irriUition by party feutis; When he was in his saddle, 
even in his latter days, his eye is said to have lighted np as if 
with the titemory of his campaigns^ He was at that Consent on 
a level with men who have some imap^nation. Mr Jesse recoi^ds 
an exclamation of this Prince, which he seems to admire* fle 
was once in danger off the coast of Holland, and the boatmen 
showing symptoms of aji^reheiision, the King exclaimed, * What 1 

* are you afraid to die in my company?' This, if true, was a 
blundering parody on the speech of Csesar on a like occasion* 
But the Ccssarem vehia of the great Roman implied that the 
boat was safe. What! it said; can you be afraid when you 

* carry Caesar’ and his prosperity ? We must add, that the 
lady for whose sake his Majesty followed the royal fashion of 
having a mistress, was a Villiers of the old favourite stock, to 
which belonged also the Duchess of Cleveland* William made 
her Countess of Orkney, with remainder to her husband’s heirs 
^ whatsoever/ She wanted the beauty which had become an in- 
heritance in the race of Villiers, isut appears to have been sensi- 
ble and kind. Swift calls her ^ the wisest woman he ever knew/ 
Having entertained George II. once at her house at Clif- 
den, and the dinner not succeeding to her mind, she made the 
following rare and honest remark — * I thought I had turned my 

* mind ih a philosophical way of having done with the world ; but 
^ I find I have deceived myself ; for I am both vejiced and pleased 
‘ with the honour I have received.' — (Suffolk Correi^ndence^ 
Vol. 11. p. 352.) 

The history of Anne's Court is that of a closet containing the 
Queen and the Duchess of Marlborough — the latter blhig ulti- 
mately displaced by Lady Masham. At one time, the great Whig 
Duke makes a third in the closet ; at another, the Tory Earl <»f 
Oxford ; at another, his rival Bolingbroke ; but all, more or less, 
by the grace of the reigning favourite. Anne was a quiet, good 
soH; of woman, with the tendency of her race to romantic attach- 
ments ; and the Duchess of Marlborough, with whom, in child- 
like earnest, she may be said to have played at friends under the 
names of * Mrs Morley and Mrs Freeman,' might have kept her 
regard for life, had not an imperious temper rendered her insup- 
pottable. Masham was humble and more cunning; and contri- 
ved to assist at the squabbles of Oxford and Bolingbroke, till 
death relieved the poor Queen from the troubles of Toryism* The 
Dwhess has left an account of the matter to posterity, which, 
all such effusions of self-love, only defeated it% object* The 
tm»t painful part of the picture is the Duke her hosbaiid, lament** 
injg hts lost ^ stick' like a child* It has been made a quesrion, 
WMiher great Cs^tatns would be thought as great as tfaej^ aru, if 
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the sphere of their operations werf not on so grand e scale. Great 
abilities of some sort, it is pretty clear, they must have ; but 
some of the most renowned have certainly not shone much out 
of their profession. 

In taking leave of Queen Anne, we may observe, that in the 
person of George of Denmark she possessd a husband duller 
than herself ; that she was comely, if not handsome } and that 
she was the mother of nineteen children, not one of ^whom sur- 
vived a dozen years, and all the rest died in their infancy. Of 
thirteen out of the nineteen, there is no mention made of the 
very names. 

The Jameses and Charleses, to use Mr Jesse’s phrase, have so 
accustomed us to the ^ adventitious exitenient’ of improprieties^ 
*that after the good conduct of Mary and Anne, our eyes, we 
fearj brighten up at the prospect of a few more in the succession 
of the tiouse of Hanover. We can really find no such pleasure, 
however, as our author does, nor do we think that he finds it either 
generously or justly after his toleration of the conduct of Charles 
11. ; when he says that George 1. had ‘ the folly and wickedness 
^ to encumber himself wick a seraglio of hideous German pros- 
^ titutes.’ The Duchess of Kendal, though not well-favoured, 
was not ^ hideous;’ both she and the King were upwards of fifty 
the attachment had lasted many years ; and was understood to 
have been sanctioned, after a fashion not of the worst kind under 
such circumstances, by a private marriage. The Countess of 
Darlington, the other* chief of this ‘ repulsive seraglio,' though 
she had grown large, was a woman of very agreable manners and 
conversation, and had been handsome when young. The re- 
maining ^ favourite' was Madame Kilmansegg. It is Walpole, 
in his wholesale way, who- applies the term to tbeeufi-re Germim 
importation. Geo^e s only other mistress was an Englishwoman, 
Miss Brett, daugnler of the Colonel Brett ‘ who married. Sav- 
‘ age’s mother, and bought Cibber's wig.’ There was a vulgar 
ca^t in tliat day against ^ foreigners.' Germans were not to he 
considered ladies and gentlemen, because they were not £«glisfa« 
But George’s foreign mistresses were better gentlewomen ^tfaaii 
those of Charles and James, and certainly no such ‘ prostitutes.’ 
The most vulgar was Miss Brett hei*self# And as to the King’s 
own manners, we take them to have been as decent and welV4)ved, 
after the staider fashion of bis country, as the Frenchified aiyle 
of the later Stuarts. Charles I. was a gentleo^, but not. a 
strictly welU|)red one ; for he had not the art of making people eaay 
in his presence. His fitther made them easy by making himaelf 
eontemptible. The aspect of George L, as It impressed iamlf on 
the boyish memory of Hmaoe Walpole* was pr(mbly that under 
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which he appeared to most people; and had a decorous simplidty 
about it, wnich would be favourably regarded at the present day» 

1 do remember/ says Walpole, < something about George 1. 

^ My father took me to St James's while 1 was a very little 
<d)oy; after waiting some time in air anteroom, a gentleromi 

* came in, all dressed in brown, even his stockings, and with a 

* riband and a star. He took me up in his arms, ^sed me, and 

* chatted some time/ And in another place he says, that the 
person of the King was that of an elderly man, ‘ rather pale, 

* and exactly like his pictures and coins; not tall;' and ^ of an 
c aspect rather good than august.' 

George 1. did not speak EngUsh ; but he spoke Latin, which 
was no ungentleraaniike accomplishment. His minister. Sir ^ 
Robert AValpole, could speak no German or French, so in 
Latin they conversed; probably not very like that of Cicero 
or Erasmus, but good enough to govern a great nation with ; 
and the difficulty on the King’s side must have been the greater, 
owing to the Latinized English words and ^allusions. He 
was a sociable good-humoured man, very willing to be led by 
his great Minister in the establishment of liberal principles of 
government. The worst things to be said of him, (and very 

g ainful and perplexing they are,) was his long imprisoment of 
is wife, and his uhfatberly dislike of his son. But we have 
seen, even in our own time, a wife persecuted by a libertine 
Prince. So hard it is for the overweening pretensions of the one 
sex to learn to do justice to the other — especially when mixed 
up with pretensions of state; The dislike of the son was prob- 
ably connected with the prejudice against the wife. As the 
King lived in one country and the Queen in another, there was 
no Court, properly so called, in the palace ; though of course there 
were public days of reception. It is true the legitimate ladies 
in waiting were not all at the Court of the Pnnce and Princess ; 
for when the latter went away from St James’s to live by them- 
selves, the King retained their three eldest daughters, who fe- 
raained with him till his death. But, for obvious reasons, there 
was no female parade ; though Miss Brett would fain have made 
one. During the King’s last visit abroad, she ordered a door to 
be broken out of her apartment into the royal garden. The eldest 
of the Princesses ordered it to be filled up. Miss Brett, says 
Walpole, * as imperiously reversed the command.* But things 
were for the most part quiet. George, every evening, was in the 
apartments of the Duchess of Kendal, sometimes cards, some- 
times entertained by visitors ; or perhaps he had a bowl of punch 
with Sir Robert. The best account of his Court, * if Court it 
< cWuM be called/ is given by riie Interesting descendant of l^dy 
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Mary Wortley Montague, /who^ still living* at an advanced age, 
wrote the * Introductory Anecdotes* to Lord Wbamcliffe's late 
edition of the ^ Letters,’ with much of the grace and spirit of her 
ancestor ; and, it hardly need be added, with none of mr license. 
We repeat the well-told aftiecdote it contains, at the hazard of Its 
not being new to the reader, in order th;|t our pit^ures of the 
spirit of the several Courts may be as complete as we can, within 
our narrow limits, render them. ^ In one respect,* says this lady, 
‘ the Court, if Court it could be called, bore some resemblance to 
^ the old establishment of Versailles. There was a lyiadame de 

* Maintenon. Of the three favourite ladies that accompanied hiih 

* from Hanover, viz., Mademoiselle de Schulenberg, the Countess 

* Platen, Sind Madame Kilmansegg, the first alone, whom he crea- 

* ted Duchess of Kendal, was lodged in St James-s PaladH and had 

* such respect paid her a4 very much confirmed the rumour of a 

* left-hand marriage. She presided at the King’s evening parties, 

* consisting of the Germans who formed his familiar society, a 

* few English ladies, and fewer Englishmen ; among them Mr 

* Craggs, the secretary of state, who had been in Hanover in 

* the Queen’s time, and by thus having the entree in private, 
^ passed for a sort of favourite. Lady Mary’s Journal related a 

* ridiculous adventure of her own at one of these royal parties; 

* which, by the bye, stood in great need of some laughing matter 

* to enliven them, for they seem to have been even more dull than 

* it was reasonable to expect they should be. She bad on one 

* evening a particular engagement that made her wish to be dis- 
^ missed unusually early ; she explained hef'reasons to the Duchess 
^ of Kendal, and the Duchess informed the King, who, after a few 

* complimentary remonstrances, appeared to acquiesce. But, 

* when he saw her about to take leave, he began battling the point 

* afresh, declaring it was unfair and perfidious to cheat him in such 
‘ a manner, and saying many other fine things, in spite of which 

* she at last contrived to escape. At the foot of the stairs she ran 

* against «Mt Secx'etary Craggs just coming in, who stopped her 

* to enquire what was the matter ? Were the company put off? 
^ She told him why she went away, and how urgently the King 

* had pressed her to stay longer ; possibly dwelling on that bead 

* with some small complacency. Mr Craggs made no remark ; 

< but when be had heard all, snatching her up. in his arms, as a 

< nurse carries a child, he ran full speed with her up stairs, depo- 
^ sited her within the antechamber, kissed both her hands respect- 
^ fully, (still not saying a word,) and vanished. The pages seeing 
‘ her returned, they knew not how, bastiiy threw opM the inner 
^ doors, and before she had recovered her breath, she found her- 
^ self agaui in the King’s presence. Ah^ k^revoUd/'* cridUhe 
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^ rad ilie Dttbfaess, extremely pleaeetl^ and begad tbraking her S^t 
‘ heir ebii^nf change of mind. The motto on all palace gates ia 

* Hesh^' as Lady Mary very well knew. She had not to learn^ 

* that mystery and caution ever spread their awful wings over the 
‘^^ecincts of a court ; where nobody inu^ws what dire mischief 

< may ensue from one pnlucky syllable about any thing, or about 
‘ nothings, at a Wrong time* But she was bewildered, fluttered, 

< and entirely thrown off her guard ; so, beginning giddily with 

* Oh Lord) sir! 1 have been so frightened ! ’* she tofd his Majesty 
^ the wfaol^story exactly as she would have done it to any one else. 

^ He had not done exclaiming, nor his Germans wondering, when 

* again the door flew open, and the attendants announced Mr 
^ ^oreta^ Crag^, who, but that moment arrived, it shcfuld seem, 

^ enteredfibith the usual obeisance, as if nothing had happened. 

« comment (foncy Monsieur Craggi^' said the King going up 

* to him, est-ct que c*e»t Cmage. de ce pays de porter des belles 

* dames comme un sac de froment 9 '* Is it the custom of this 
• * Country to carry about fair ladies like a sack of wheat?” The 

^ Minister, struck dumb by this unexpected attack, stood a minute 
^ Or two not knowing which way to look ; then, recovering his 

* seif-poSseSsion, answered, with a low bow, There is nothing I 
^ would not do for your Majesty’s satisfaction.” This was com- 

* ing off tolerably well ; but he did not forgive the telltale culprit, 

* in whose ear, watcfainj^ bis opportunity when the King turned 

* round from them, he muttered a bitter reproach, with a round 

* Oath to enforce it ; which 1 durst not resent,” continued 
^ she, for I had drawn ft upon myself; and indeed I was heartily 

* vexed Ut my own imprudencei”~(£e^/»r5 of Lady M. W. Mon* 
tagUe, Vol. I. p. 37.) 

George 1* was a man of a middle height, features somewhat 
round, and quiet though pleasant manners; Geoige II. was a 
little brisk man, with an aquiline nose, prominent eyes, and was 
nestleSS though precise. He was so regular in his habits, that Lord 
HOrv^y naid ho Seemed to think ‘ his having done a thing to-day 
htt unanswerable reason for doing it to-morrow.’ He had no 
taste ; Was parritnonious, yet could he generous ; was a truth- 
teller, yet destioyed hie father’s will ; loved a joke, especially a 
ptOedoal one-^fi others ; did not love his children till they were 
dead, (fan hated, be said, to have them running into his room ;) 
had mistresses, yet was fond of bis wife; was a kind of Sir An-, 
thony Absolute in all things ; is suppbsed to have been the ori*- 
l^aiof finding’s Kingin ^ TWm Thumb;’ ahd Lady Mary says, 
vfbOked upon alitiiU men oiid womten he tau^ as cnesituree whom 

* Ijigkiight hidt-Ur kisS for has divereiOn/ ' « * ' 

' lili^ ovmpOWerlbg little gestiatnou faoih hoWever, a Wife, taUur 
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and gentleiv who ruled him by her very indolgeiice) and to whom 
he had heart enou§rh to be grateful. Jlis mistreasea had so little in« 
fluence, compared with hers, as to put the courtiers on a wrong 
scent; and many an astonishment and reproach were vented 
against them, which t^}| were powerless either to prevent or ex- 
plain. Sir Robert Walpole’s own good-pature helped him to 
discover this secret ; for a less indulgent man than himself would 
hardly have been able to conceive it* It has been well said^ that 
( every man’s genius pays a tax to his vices.’ It may be added, 
that every man’s virtues hold a light to his genius. Be this as 
it may, Sir Robert made the discovery ; and in paying his court 
in the riglit place, governed King, mistresses, and all, to the as^- 
tonishment of the nation. Queen Caroline was a comely, in<^ 
telligent, liberal German woman, of the quiet orders such as 
Goethe, or Schiller, or Augustus la Fontaine, would have likied. 
She would have made an admirable mother for the heroines of 
Augustus’s novels. She carried herself to fhe King’s mistresses 
as if they had no existence in that character, but ¥gere only well- 
behaved prudent women ; and it was lucky for all parties that 
such they really were. The amiableness of Mrs Howard (Lady 
Suffolk) is well-known ; and Madame de Walmoden (Lady Yaf- 
mouth) is seldom mentioned by her contemporaries, saysn^Mlt 
Jesse, * without some tribiite to her good-nature and obliging 
^ disposition.’ The Queen, therefore, ruled willing subjects on 
all sides ; and her levee presented a curious miscellaneous spec- 
tacle. Caroline was a great lover of books ; and though 
reverse of ascetic or bigot, she did not omit in her studies either 
philosophy or controversial theology. She received company at 
her toilet, and among the courtiers and ladies were to be found 
metaphysicians and clergymen. Mrs Howard dressed her hair ; 
Dr Clarke mooted a point about Spinoza; and Lord Hervey 
enlivened the discussion with a pleasantry x Sir Robert comes, 
on his way from the King, to bow and say a w6rd, and catch 
some intimation from a glance ; — all make way for him as he en- 
ters, and close in again ^en he goes ; — and in the antechamb^ 
is heard some small talk with the lady in waiting, or a scornful 
laugh from Mrs Campbell (Miss Bellenden.) 

Mr Jesse says, that * the Court of George II« kras neither 
‘ more brilliant nor more lively than that of his predecessors.’ 
This can hardly be possible, considering that it had more wo- 
men, and that there was still a remnant of the maids of honour 
that flourished in his Court when he was Brince of Wales. 
And who has not read of the Beliendons and Lepells, of the 
Meadow^s and the Diveses, the witty Miss PXtt, sand Sophy 
Howe, who thought she •ocmid not be too kiddy and too Itma 
till a broken heart undeceived her? Do they not flourish for 
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ever in the verses of Pope and and the wittjr redtals 

of Horace Wa^ole? Now Ma^ Bellenden sdll Visited the 
Ck>urt as Mrs Uampbell ; Mary Lepell was surely there, too, 
as Lady Hervey ^ Mrs Howard remained there till she was a 
widow; and thither came the Cheslfi^elds, and Schultzes, 
and Earles; and Yoi|nff, (to look aftSra mitre, the want of 
which gives him terrible ^ Night Thoughts/) It must be 
owned, however, that there is a falling on. The sprightliest 
thing we hear of is a frolic of the maids of honour at night- 
time, in Kensington Gardens, rattling people’s windows and 
catching colds. The King hunts as ardently as he used to do 
when he was Prince, taking his whole household with him, 
maids and all, wd frightening Lady Hervey for the bones of 
her friend Howard. She had known what it was. Here is a 
picture of those days from Pope, answering to both periods : — 

* I met the Prince with all his ladies on horseback, coming from 

* hunting. Miss Bellenden and Miss Lepell took me into their 
^ protection, contrary to the laws against harbouring Papists, 

* and gave me a dinner with something 1 liked better, an oppor- 

* tunity of conversation with Mrs Howard. We all agreed that 

* the life of a maid of honour was of all things the most miser- 

* amie ; and wished that every woman who envied it had a spe- 

* cimen of it. To eat Westphalia ham in a morning ; ride over 

* hedges and ditches on borrowed hacks ; come home in the heat 

* of the day with a fever, and (what is worse a hundred times) 

< with a red mark on the forehead from an uneasy hat ; all this 

* may qualify them to make excellent wives for fox-hunters, and 
^ bear abundance of ruddy-complexioned children. As Bo>pn as 

* they can wipe off the sweat of the day, they must simper an 

* hour and catch cold in the Princess’s apartment ; from thence 

* (as Shakspeare has it) to dinner, with what appetite they 
^ may ; and after that, till midnight, work, walk, or think, 
^ which they please. 1 can easily believe no lone house in 

* Wales, with a mountain and rookery, is more contemplative 

< than this court; and as a proof oLit, I need only tell you, 
^ Miss Lepell walked with me three or four hours by moon- 

* light, and we met no creature of any quality but the King, 

* who gavd audience to the vice-chamberlain, all alone, under 
^ the garden-wall.’ 

Afterwards, when the Prince was King, we read, in the notes 
to the * Suffolk Correspondence^* of pages and princesses being 
thrown during these ^immoderate huntings;’ and lords and ladies 
being oveitumed in th4ir chaises. To hunt in a chaise was an 
bid* custom. " Swift describes his meeting Queen Anqp hunting 
ioi # *wM<ilr,^e says, she drove herself, and drove * furious** 

* lys ^ mighty Jhun ter, like Nimrod/ 
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The King never lost his passion for making a noise with 
his horsei^ neither did his punctuality forsake him. His last 
years, Walpole tells us, ^ passed as regularly as clockwork. 
/At nine at night he had cards in the apartments of bis daugh- 

* ters, the Princesses^Slflbelia and Caroline, with Lady Ybt- 
^ mouth, two or three of the late Queen’s ladies, and as many of 
‘ the most favoured officers of his own household. Every Satur- 
< day in summer he carried that uniform party, but without his 
‘ daughters, to dine at Richmond ; they went in coaches and six 

* in the middle of the day, with the heavy horse-guards kicking 

* up the dust before them — dined, walked an hour in the garden, 

* returned in the same dusty parade ; and his Majesty fancied him* 

* self the*most gallant and lively prince in Euro|le.’ 

George IT. died at Kensington, aged seventy-eight, after hav- 
ing riseli at his usual hour, t^en his usual cup of chocolate, and 
done his customary dqty, in ascertaining which way stood the 
weathercock. Here we shall close our cursory glances at the 
Courts of England. Mr Jesse concludes his work with notices 
of a variety ot other people, royal and aulic, but they do not 
tempt us to say more. 




Art. V. — 1. Researches in Asia Minor, Pofitus, and Armenia, 
with some Account of their Antiquities and Geology. By 
WiiLiAM J. Hamilton, Secretary to the Geological Society. 
Two vols. 8 VO. London : 1842. 

2. A Journal urnttev during an Exairsim in Asia Minor. 
By Charles Feilowes. 8vo. Loridoi\: 1888. 

3. An Account of Discoveries in Syria, being a Journal kept 
during a Sicond Excursion in Asia Minor. By Charles Fel- 
LOWES. 8vo. Londo^ 1841. 

A TRAVELLER should always be an enthusiast ; it matters, per- 
haps, but little what the object of pursuit may be, so Img 
as the chase is ardently prosecuted; but the' necessity is urgent 
of finding some goal for his- labours — of setting before him some 
prize, the hope of gaining which may lure him onward thiough 
all the difficulties that surround his career. Nor will the actual 
value of the epd^ desired affect the earnesftiess of his search for it. 
Bruce was as sincere in his enthusiasjpi, and’’ eivexi* more deter- 
mined in Ms perseverance, when seeking ^r those two tri^kkng 
springs which vrere called the J fbonfauis s>f thi, Kile/ as were 
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My of Idhe fuiventui^rg ^hom the hopes of boundless wealth 
eliiatlisted to seto'cb for the fancied El Dorado. # 

It is this enthosiasm which gives so virid a charm to the 
nairatim of the earlier travellers. The real difficulties they^ 
bad to encounter were ^eat^ the &ail4d ones greater still; so* 
that nothing but the stimulas of a genuine enthusiasm could 
support them under their trials; and this enthusiasm, mixed as it 
is with an ample sharp of credulity, and occasionally with more 
than a suspicipn of exaggeration, gives a large portion ot life and 
freshness to their pages. 

In our latter daysi travelling through Europe, certainly, and, 
for the most part, in America, is much too easy. The tourist 
need seldom descend from his post-chaise: he need enc6unter no 
more serious evil than a damp bed, or dinner delayed. He re- 
quires no enthusiasm — too often he feels none. With an effort 
he may contrive to display a little, in the proper seasons,* when 
placed by his diligent JOi^rone in the presence of so^ glory of 
nature or art; but the effort is painful, the enthusiasm fictitious; 
it is quickly evaporated; and if he attempt, subsequently, to trans- 
fer its expression to his Journal, in all probability the chill per- 
ception of unreality will entirely destroy its effect, and make the 
reiMer long to return to the garrulous, credulous, incredible 
pages of Coryate or Marco Polo. 

The charge of want of enthusiasm cannot, assuredly, be 
brought against either of the travellers before us. Both were iiT- 
spired by a genuine love for antiquity, caused and accompanied 
by an intimate acquaintance with those details of history, reliJ 
gion, manners, and art, which furnisl^ materials for comparison 
and association, and give to the study of antiquities all its charm. 
To the cultivated reader, the volumes of Mr Fellowes will prove 
the most attractive in style, as they have been morp carefully 
prepared, and his* narrations arc given in a condensed and 
spirified manner. Mr Hamilton has preserved his notes in thejr 
original form of a Diary, which makes his details in some places 
appear monotonous; yet he is notkp^ind his fellow-traveller, 
either in ardour, or in the amount oi new and interesting facts 
contributed to the stock of knowledge. 

Among the countries which will ever be surrounded with 
interest from their* associations with the past, we must assign 
a high, perhaps the third, rank to Asia Minor. Palestine, 
as the birthplace of our religion, as the Holy Land heretofore 
eonsecrated by a Divine presence, will claim the most sacred 
sympathy from eyery Christian ; and Greece next, with her 
many remainiB^ emanations irom the spirit of bp^ty^ 
poetry and eloquence^ and the memories of high jirtues which 
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w^re l^e #t iiftpication both. Tho iptfi^reet «f tho negfons 
of the Lewer Asia, if iofi^or, is yet derived frpfa a coaibinA- 
ttou of the source pf that whieh attaebes to Qreepe and Pales- 
tine. The Qreek polonies that multiplied so fast thrpughr 
out their whole extei% rivalled the parent pouqtry in all the 
attmninents, whether of literature qr art.^ Tho produotiooe qf 
many authors whose names arp cherished with ap mqch rererenpe 
as those of Athens herself, and the qiaterial relics that stlU Hp 
thickly scattered orer the sites of many renowned pities, prove 
how complete was the imitation. In alter ages, it nms there 
that St Paul laboured most successfully — it wjsa there that arose 
the Seven Churches addresi^ed in the Apocalypse. 

If we continue to trace the history ot this country, we find it 
will present in all times the same features; — always a land 
whereon important events have passed, and notable changes been 
exhibited; yet never independent, imr, in any great degree, itself 
iiiterlcring in the change or the event, but serving rather as the 
field for the conflicts ot other nations ; — much as ue Low Coun- 
tries have served for the contests of other European powers. 

The tide of conquest which, rolling towards the east, andpon)- 
mcncing with the burning oi Sardis, bore the Macedonian 
phalanx to the Hi^phasis, and the Homan eagle to the Ganges, 
sent every successive wave thiough its plains ; and when the reflux 
came, here were witnessed the first stiuggles against that Sara- 
cenic invasion which the Pyrenees hardly checks ; nnd bore, step 
by step, the decaying energies of the Byzantian empire recoiled 
Wfore the advance of the Turkomans. In short, Irom the days 
of Homei, to those when the ciescent finally planted its coq. 
quering ensign upon the walls of Byzantium, the historian would 
find but few intervals, and those ot brief duration, wherein his 
attention was not demanded by the eventiul scenes of Asia Mioqr. 

Since this country has been under the undisturbed dominion 
of the Grand Seignior, tew of its districts have been accurately 
examined. Except the coast line, where trade was always carried 
on to a considerable ext^t with one or other of the maritime 
powers of Europe ; and the ruioed sites of the Seven Churches, 
to which pilgrims were attracted by the desire to learn the exist- 
ing state of places so renowned in the AfiostoUc ages ; Uttlp was 
known eithei of the condition of the present, or the relies ol 
the past inhabitants. The curiosity for anriquarian discovery 
was absorbed by the nearer attractions of Itdy and Greece; anis 
till lately there has existed a strong impression of the insecurity 
of travelling in this countrjr, and of the laejjess habita of the 
tribes that are to be found in it— an isspressioo wbieh does not 
seem to be well founded. 
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^ i^K ft &ant 7 with^w^di Ettgland has lof^ heui Manxierdhll 
l^lar^iirse, whose greet port of Smyrna is. In a fe W dayS^ reiac^d 
steamer from Malta, idiould not even yet hare had Hs 
^ebgri4ipiiical features accurately asceftldned. The nuqpu that 
aeedmj^iiy the works both of Mr Hamilton and Mr" Felkwes 
yaa^considerably from the most elaborate of those previously plib*- 
Hsfaed ; the authors altflde frequently to the, fatigue and map^ 
pointmenf perpetually encountered from their acdng upon the 
mbrumtion of the charts they brought with them; and, as they 
explored only a portion of the whole country, their accurate de- 
lineations of the routes traversed, can but partially supply de- 
ficiencies. 

. A cultivated mind can never fail to find its sympathies engaged 
when passing through scenes to which history has given renown. 
But a still more vivid interest must attach to any place where 
the past has left not only recollections but relics — where some 
actual remains are found that speak to us through our senses — 
and endow with substance the fleeting shadows, so to speak, of 
the ancient world. 

The l<esser Asia is strewed thickly with memorials which still 
retain a large portion of the beauty they originally possessed, 
and amply confirm the historic records of their magnificence. 
And, ruftis themselves, the cities of Lycia, Phrygia, and Maeonia, 
ftre piled upon other ruins that tell of more than one race whose 
away must have been of no brief duration, and whose manners 
and civilization were of a chamcter quite different from that of 
their successors. 

The earliest erections that have been recognized exist in walls 
of what is termed Cyclopean construction : these are composed 
of huge blocks piled together with perfect precision, but without 
cement, and' still retaining their original form ; — no tool having 
b^n empl^ed upon them to reduce their idiape to a regular 
pattern# This mode of building presents a curious analogy to 
the polygonal architecture of the Memcan temples ; some resem- 
blance to it is also found in the construction of the vaults of the 
Pyramids. We must either assign to the Cyclopean structures 
a period so remote, tbai the manufacture of tools capable of cut- 
ting stone was unknown; or adopt the hypothesis, that some 
religious feeling prohibited the destruction of the natural rock — 
ft feeling that makes Us appearatice also in the Hebrew mode of 
infecting their and in the plan pursued in the building of 

#etr jCempl^* Aqpoi^ted with the Cyclopean walls are erections 
Mr HamiU^ hasfiotedas fbrmingapecufiavstylet Ihetdoct# 
of irhich they cbnsbt are found rudely squared and |^d in coursesi 
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but iviih no equality in their size, and \frithout cement. The 
more primitive bulwarks are sometimes found repaired with 
masonry in this style. As a secondary system, are to be re- 
marked gateways, whose sculptures in some measure resemble 
the Egjmtian; and tombs emblazoned with the Lion of Perse- 
polis. These intervene between the rude buildings we have 
mentioned and the beautiful edifices of the Greeks. 

But it is of Grecian art that we encounter the most striking 
and abundant relics. Many cities, in fact, contain no other; 
thus showing that the Greek colonies were, both in time and 
number, the lasting and chief possessors of the country. 

Later than the Greeks came the Roman conquerors, to be 
traced Here, as too often elsewhere, chiefly in the character of 
destroyers ; having not unfrequently employed marbles enriched 
with Hellenic sculpture in the erection of lines of fortification. 

In no long time the Roman — that is, the Latin — domination 
was superseded : the division of the empires took place, and Asia 
Minor was again Grecian, having only abjured the ancient wor- 
ship of Greece. Then arose the edifices of the Byzantine 
period, where we find the inscriptions and architecture still 
Greek ; but the sign of the cross proves that temples and theatres 
were already abandoned to desolation ; and other signs quite as 
plainly show, that art had become infected by the fatal degene- 
racy which was so rapidly corrupting the whole framg of the 
Lower Empire. 

Unquestionably a higher idea of the extraordinary nature of 
Grecian civilization is to be derived from the relics to be found 
in Asia Minor, than from those of Athens itself. In the latter^ " 
doubtless, works of exquisite design are yet existing in better . 
preservation, and scattered in greater profusion. But in Asia 
Minor we «are struck not only by the mere number of the 
cities, but also by the deep root, the perfect possession, which 
the Greek spirit had so manifestly taken of the whole country. 
The beautiful erections that are left, do not appear as solitary 
trophies of a conqueror’s yanity — such as the Romans left in 
the shape of a fortress or an aqueduct in chosen spots of their 
subjugated provinces. The Greeks themselves built cities and 
peopled them. Every where are found temples where the deities 
of Greece were worshipped ; stadia for the celebration of their 
games ; theatres for the representation of their dramas — the very 
sites of which proclaim that love of the beautiful so universally ‘ 
manifested among the Greeks. For, as Mr Hamilton remarks, 
the spot selected for their erection is alwajffe that whencb the 
spectator could command the most lovely landscape, and where 
YOL..LXXViI. NO. CLVI. 2 F 
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the beautiful realities of nature enhanced the beautiful illusions 
of art. ' 

Nothing proves more strongly the hi^h state of cultivation 
which society had attained in Asia Minor, than the multitude of 
inscr^tlons in every one of its cities. St Petersburg, in tlie 
present day, can boast of a collection of edifices on which far 
more labour and expense have been lavished, iban, proViaVily, was 
bestowed upon any city of antiquity excepting Athens. Vet in 
the capital of tbe Czars the very shops are obliged to have 
recourse to pictorial representations, to inform the passengers of 
what nature are the commodities dealt in. It is not two centuries 
since London itself had its houses of traffic distinguished by signs, 
appended to their doors, for the benefit of that large class of the 
community who could not read. But the Greek f>ublic was 
evidently of a kind to whom an inscription was intelligible ; for 
these are often addressed to cultivated readers, and are sometimes 
of a nature that must have rendered it very inconvenient to be 
unable to interpret their meaning. Orders and notices from the 
governing powers, edicts of state, and abstracts of public acts 
are discoverable. Besides, there arc many containing monu- 
mental memorials, votive dedications of offerings to the gods, 
honorary testimonials to the virtues of individuals, and some 
registers of historic facts. 

Some curious specimens of bilingual inscriptions were ob- 
served "Tjy both Messrs Hamilton and Fellowes, — marking 
periods when an intermixture of two races was in course of 
progress. At Angora, (the ancient Ancyra,) Mr Hamilton was 
able to copy a large portion of a translation into Greek, the 
Latin inscription upon the temple of Augustus, known as the 
Monumentum Ancyraneum. Several chasms in the inscriptions 
occurring in the Latin, were there supplied ; and another portion 
still exists, although unattainable for the present, being concealed 
by the thick wall of a modern house, built against the ancient 
temple. Mr Fellowes, however, has discovered yet more re- 
markable inscriptions, which refer to a double population long 
preceding the entrance, or, possibly, the existence of the Romans. 
At Xantbus, and some other cities of Lycia, he found bilingual 
inscriptions where the two languages were Greek, and another 
of quite distinct character, whose alphabet, even, cannot yet be 
^ interpreted ; but which Mr Fellowes supposes to be that of the 
^ ancient inhabitants of the country, and calls Phrygian. The let- 
ters show no approach to the oriental conformation, being chiefly 
af angular forms, with lines as distinct and sharply traced as the 
Greek ; but as Mr Fellowes, after making a third voyage to 
Syria for the purpose, has succeeded in depositing a long series 
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of the Xanthian marbles^ — seventy-eight in number— in the Bri- 
tish Museum, some of which contain specimens of the characters 
in question, we probably may, erelong, have more light thrown 
upon these obscure records of remote ages. 

A question of some interest in the history of architecture, 
may perhaps be solved by furiher examinti-tion of the cities 
of Asia Minor *, namely, the period of the diacovety of the 
arch. In the course of t\\eit Investv^itlons, hotVx %\ie prewent 
travellers met with remains wherein a gradual approach to the 
principle of the arch was visible. The most distant resem- 
blance was one found frequently occurring in gateways, covered 
in above, by an arrangement of blocks similar to that existing 
in the tomb of Agamemru* ! at Mycenc : the courses of marble 
are made to project a small distance, each over their subjacent 
stratum, so that the sides gradually incline towards each other, 
and the top is closed by one long slab. Sometimes the perfect 
form of an arc was given by cutting away the projecting edges, 
and scooping the interior surfaces into a curve. A modification 
of this plan next occurs, presenting instances where the tipper 
block is supported, like a keystone, by lateral pressure ; and at 
length, in buildings contemporary with the Roman era, we fi»d 
a perfect arch, with its system of voussoirs and abutments* 

Remarkable even above the edifices for the use of the living, 
are die erections in memory of the dead. And these latter ex- 
ist universally in a better state of preservation ; since every new 
conqueror left those sacred abodes unviolated, however much the 
necessities of defence or the varieties of taste might induce him 
to remodel the cities themselves. Only in places where the 
'J’urks have built in the neighbourhood, and bad recourse to the 
sepulchres for their almost inexhaustible supplies of marble, are 
there any signs of mutilation other than those which time has 
caused. The extent of the cemeteries is often so much vaster 
than that of the cities to which they belong, as to indicate a 
long period of existence in the several towns ; — the space occu- 
pied by the dwellings of the living being, as just observed, so 
much more circumscribed than that devoted to the resting- placH 
of past generations. The most ancient traces of sepulchres 
that are found, appear to belong to the ante-Grecian period, and 
are probably Phrygian or Phenician : inscriptions occur among 
them, but not in the Greek character. The distinction between 
their construction and those of the Hellenic era, is, that the for- 
mer are excavated in the rocks, not erected above ground ; and the 
enormous numbers in which they are found, bespeak the lopg- 
protracted existence of a dense population. Passing the Soanll 
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Dere, near the ancient Soandus, after accomplishing the ascent 
of Mount Argseus, Mr Hamilton entered the following scene : — 

Proceeding along the western branch of ihe valley, we soon reached 
a narrow pass between high cliffs of volcanic tuff, capped with horizontal 
beds of a harder variety of the same formation, numerous fragments of 
which covered the talus at the foot of the cliffs. Presently we reached 
an insulated mass of rock on the left side of the road, in which a thousand 
tombs or grottoes had been excavated. The scene in front became sin- 
gularly curious and striking, as we thus entered what may be really 
called the commencement of Soanli Dere: the cliffs on either side of the 
valley were perfectly honey-combed with a countless number of excava- 
tions, dwellings, and tombs, hollowed out of this soft and peculiar rock, 
to the height of two hundred feet, and many thousands of which are in- 
accessible from without. A little way further on, we passed through an 
arch cut through another mass of rock which projected over the road and 
entered at once into this wonderful valley, which, for its strong peculi- 
arities and mysterious character, far exceeded in interest any thing 1 had 
been led to expect. Curious as the scene was, it became more wonder- 
ful at every step. As the valley narrowed, and the cliils on eithe 4 ' side 
became more perpendicular, they were covered to the very top with in- 
numerable caves and excavations ; some of which were large and hand- 
some, with broad openings and architectural fa9ade6 ; while others again 
were plain and small, resembling windows in the face of this natural 
wall. Some of the larger grottoes were covered with every variety of 
architectural ornaments ; archea> supported by rich pilasters, decorated 
cornices, elaborate architraves, and columns, all cut out of the solid rock, 
vied with each other in giving to this wild and abandoned valley, the 
strange and mysterious appearance of a conflict between habitation and 
desolation. At the extremity of the point between the two ravines, 
stood the ruins of a small Byzantine church of very ancient date ; above 
which the cliff was again excavated in an extraordinary manner, studded 
with innumerable caves, one above the other, which, from the circum- 
stance of the front of many of them having been worn away, presented 
a strange appearancer 1 climbed into several of them, in one of which 
were remains of painting, as well as a handsome cornice round the ceil- 
ing. Near the chapel above mentioned, was a burial-ground : the grave- 
stones of which seemed to have been cut out of small projecting pinnacles, 
and very rudely finished ; all faced the north ; some had small niches 
with a cross carved beneath them.** 7 

Many other localities were found to contain rocks excavated into 
sepulchres as at"1SoanU *Dere. In some places, the tombs, which 
Mi Hamilton compares to pigeon-holes, appeared to have been 
enlarged and employed as places of Christian worship. Proba- 
bly this was done during some of the earlier persecutions, which 
were felt in all their cruelty throughout Asia Minor, then the 
stronghold of Christianity. At such times, these caves would 
pffer to the disciples places of refuge and secrecy for the perform- 
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ance of worship. The few scattered and unintelligible Greek 
letters found graven upon the walls in some of the excavations, 
may perhaps be referred to these latter frequenters. ‘A multi< 
tude of monumental buildings exist, belonging to the genuine 
Greek school. Many of these are of most elaborate and beauti- 
ful construction, with rich carvings ; on some of them may still be 
recognized the traces of the colours that were once employed to. 
give greater brilliance to the sculpture. Many of the inscrip- 
tions upon the monuments are very striking. One at Micsea bears 
only these words — ‘ Paulinus, son of Aulius, lived seventeen 
‘ years. Farewell.* Another at Soma (anc. Cerma,) runs thus — 
^ Oncsimus the father, and Cliryseis the mother, made this tomb 
* for their sweetest child Polychronius, for the sake of remem- 
^ brance.’ The last words of the latter inscription are con- 
stantly recurring, and are often the only part still to be de- 
ciphered. Mr Bewick's well-known vignette of the ruined 
church with the broken tombstone, whose fragmentary inscription 
runs — ^ l liis monument is erected to perpetuate the memory of 

< / may find a thousand resemblances in Asia Minor. How 

often might we meet with scattered columns that once bore the 
memorials of affection to the departed, standing ruined amid a 
city in ruins, and a province almost unpeopled, retaining only 
the half-obliterated final syllables ‘>inhmh:s XAPIN 1’ 

The inscriptions, of every kind, found throughout this country, 
lead to the conclussion that the peculiar forms of social life and 
habits that existed in Athens, prevailed very generally amonfr 
the colonies in Asia; and many questions present themselves 
for investigation concerning the colonial policy of the Greeks, 
prompted by the remarkable character of their colonization as 
evidenced in the remains they have left. Evidently their pos- 
session was founded on far different principles from that of the 
Romans, who were contented with simple military predominance ; 
building a few fortresses, and allowing the inhabitants to con- 
tinue undisturbed in the use of their ancient forms of worship, 
life, and speech, provided they paid the capitation tax. It was 
the easy yoke imposed that rendered the. Roman conquest so 
rapid, and subsequently made the divisiQn of the empire inevi- 
table; for the fracture took place at the junction of the two 
languages — the Lower Empire absorbed the provinces where the 
Greek prevailed, and those eastern provinces that lay beyond — 
Rome retaining the Latin and Ultra- Alpine territories. 

Still less did the Greeks colonize merely for commercial pur- 
poses, as did the Phcenicians when they founded Carthage, or 
as the modern European nations were accustomed to do, at least 
in the eastern hemisphere, till within the past century. The 
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roots of the Roman power were only slightly fixed, but those 
of a mere trading establishment would be weaker still. They 
are often confined for a long period to a narrow strip of coast, 
where commerce may be carried on. A city gradually arises 
around the harbour, but the colonists live only as strangers in 
the land ; their presence effects little change in the nation they 
are thrown amongst; their races seldom become intermixed — 
their manners are distinct — their interests conflicting, A colony 
of this description cannot weather a storm, and when uprooted it 
leaves no trace behind. Far otherwise did the Greeks establish 
themselves in Asia. They made the whole country Grecian — 
they carried thither their religion, their usages, and Iheir poetry. 
Their arts were cultivated — their laws observed — their language 
spoken, universally. As a consequence, after the cessation of their 
subjection to Italy, the provinces of Ashr Minor threw olf every 
taint of Latin infection, and became again purely Greek ; retain- 
ing their independent nationality for centuries after the empire of 
Rome had crumbled into fragments, 'i'hey yielded only by slow 
degrees to the irresistible tide of Mahometan invasion ; and still 
preserved a Greek population, keeping itself distinct amid the 
multitude of its conquerors, and, though subjugated and trampled 
on, retaining not a few proud recollections of former glory. 

Connected with the questions relative to the Greek system of 
colonization is the remarkable fact — w^hich is proved more strongly 
the more wc examine the ruins of their cities in Asia — that is, 
the wonderful uniformity displayed in the productions of Grecian 
art. Throughout the wide extent of country embraced in their 
Asiatic colonies, and extending to the valley of the Kuphrates, 
the style and design of all their edifices present the same cha- 
racteristics. The execution is in some instances ruder than in 
others, and the materials coarser in districts where marble is 
scarce ; but in all cases — whether we regard the whole plan or 
its separate portions — whether we examine the design of the 
buildings, the carvings of a column, or the minute sculpture of 
a frieze — the pure Greek taste is always evidenced, and the 
identity of genius and design recognised. Of no other people 
could we assert this: where else could we expect to find, in 
the fragments of temples erected in remote colonies, a purity 
and elegance such as Mr Fellowes in more than one place de- 
clares to have appeared little inferior to the sculptures of the 
Parthenon ? 

The researches of Messrs Hamilton and Fellowes, fruitful as 
they have proved, have by no means exhausted the rich stores 
strewed over the country they visited. In fact, ^they have done 
little more than indicate what a plentiful harvest of discovery 
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is yet left for future travellers to reap. The traces of their 
routes ^iven upon their own charts, show at a glance how 
great an extent of those regions is yet to be explored ; and 
luany of the cities they saw, but which their time allowed 
them only to traverse hastily, are well worth a more leisurely 
examination. In some of them, the number and good preserva- 
tion of the marble sculptures and editices promise much inter-, 
esting information. Tor many, the names and position have 
yet to be assigned; and, every where the traveller will be at- 
tracted by the opportunity ot pursuing novel investigations — 
of forming new theories ; and by the hope of clearing up some 
doubts that may liave ariser* relative to the accounts transmitted 
to us by the ancient historians. Nor will the excitement attend- 
ing uncertainty be absent. In some districts he will find him- 
self sudvienly brought iiijto the midht ot a city of ruins, hitherto 
unknown ; or visited only by tribes of wandering Kurds, who 
have given it the general tith‘ of Bala Hissar, or Old Caatie — 
the adjective being obviously aremijiiscence of the Greek <TctXajcc. 
A deep interest, not unrnixed with melancholy, must be excited 
in a region where the traveller may, at any hour, find himself in 
such a scene as the following — entered upon l>y Mr Hamilton 
without any previous expectation, and left behind with no clue 
to the city’s name or history : — 

‘ About half-past three, while crossing this flat country, my attention 
was arrested hy several square blocks of stone in the fields on the right ; 
and on proceeding to examine them, I found myself on the site of an 
ancient city. The ground and w'alls betw'een the enclosures contained 
many similar blocks, some of which were still in st/,u, others mere pedes- 
tals, hut without inscripti<ins, while broken ptittery and tiles lay scutlered 
about in all directions. 3'he most remarkable feature was what may be 
called a street of tomlis, extending in a N. by E. direction from the 
town. All of them had been much injured, but the foundations of many 
were still jierfect. The whole area of the city had been ploughed over, 
but the reiiiaiiiS of walls of houses ami other buildings were every where 
visible, in one of which, of undoubted Hellenic consi ruction, two or three 
courses of stone could be traced for some distance. A little to the S.W. 
of the tombs were the foundations of a small building, with several 
brolf^n columns, five or six feet high, still in^ltu ; but these, as well as 
the other remains, were quite plain, and consisted of the common liijj^e- 
stone of the country. No traces remain of the town having been sur- 
rounded with walls or otherwise fortified. The ruins extended on both 
sides the road, and were in places much overgrown with vegetation. I 
can form no idea as to the name that should he given them ; the Turks 
call them Kepijih ; — there are, however, so many towns of Lydia and 
Phrygia still unplaced, and which it is scarcely possible to fix, in the 
absence of inscriptions and other more direct testimony, that conjecture 
would for the present be useless.’ 
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The discovery of some curious subterranean passages was made 
by Mr Hamilton at several places in Pontus; where ancient 
castles, situated upon precipitous rocky heights, were found to be 
connected with vast caverns penetrating into the earth at a steep 
inclination, and to a depth not yCt ascertained. At Tocat, 
leh, and Tourkhal were Jto be seen the apertures of these chasms, 
which the Turks regard with no little awe; — supposing them, 
probably, the entrances to some dread abyss. Upon attempting 
the descent of the cave at Tocat, Mr Hamilton*s guide ‘ rc- 
‘ monstrated vehemently, and talked much of Sheitan,’ (Satan.) 
An obstacle, greater than any terrors of Sheitan, prevented the 
full exploration of the cavern ; arising from the steepness of the 
descent, which was at an angle of more than 45°. At Unieh, 
Mr Hamilton again met with a similar opening, down which 
he cast stones, being unprovided with a light or ropes to enable 
him personally to descend. The stonei^, says he, ‘ bounded off 
‘ twenty or thirty steps at a time, and I heard them distinctly for 
‘ twenty-four or twenty-five seconds, when the sound became too 
‘ faint to be distinguished.’ Afterwards, when visiting Amasia, 
our traveller accomplished his purpose of exploring one of these 
caverns to its extent. The cavern selected Was that mentioned 
by Strabo, in his account of his native place, under the title of 

< Having seen so many of these places, I determined to descend this 
one and to explore its recesses, having procirred a guide and lights, and 
being told that a fountain of excellent water existed at the bottom. My 
opinion of its antiquity was at first rather shaken, by finding the entrance, 
sides, and roof arched over with bricks ; but after descending about ^0 
feet I reached the old entrance, formed of Hellenic masonry. The 
descent, which was extremely steep, the steps being either worn away or 
filled up with mud and gravel, commenced rather inauspiciously, by my 
sliding down fifteen or twenty steps at once. Here I observed that the 
sides were in several places built up with Hellenic blocks in the same style 
as the entrance; and having at length reached the bottom, at the depth of 
about dOO feet, 1 found a small pool of clear cold water, the wall around 
which was also of Hellenic masonry ; it appeared to have been originally 
much deeper, and to have been filled up with stones, and may therefore 
have been one of the wells so destroyed by Pompey’s order; or p^haps 
those which are described by Strabo* as being destroyed by Pompey in 
war against Arsaces, were of this description, as be applies the same 
word 0d§6?ix in both ca&es.i* The rock through which this has been cut is 
a hard iimestome, but it sometimes passes through beds of soft friable 
schist, supported by walls where required. I may add, that the subter- 
ranean passages already described at Unieh ^and Tourkhal so closely 
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riaseinble this of Amasia, that there can be no doubt as to their antiquity ; 
and this increases the probability of those places having been some of 
the strongholds of Mithridates.’ 

It seems highly probable that the subterranean passages here 
described were not altogether artificial. We are led to this con- 
elusion^ both by the negative testimony, that only in a few places 
are they discovered, although fortresses of as much importance, 
and of the same position and character, occur in great numbers; 
and by the positive probability deduced from the mineralogical 
character of the places where they exist; since they are all situated 
in the neighbourhood of the mountainous regions which fringe 
the shores of the l^uxine, and' in the metalliferous districts of Asia 
Minor. The mines of Marsavan, producing silver and copper, lie 
within a few milesof three of the sites (Gilleh,Tocat, andAmasia,) 
where the caverns are found ; and Uni eh is in the"^ country once 
called Chalybes, from its stores of iron ore, and where there 
exists a population still employed in collecting and smelting the 
metal. We find also mention made of a fountain in the market- 
place at Gilleh, producing a large volume of water whose source 
was not known by the inhabitants of the place, but was evidently 
derived from a subterranean passage; — thus leading to the con- 
clusion that the strata were perforated naturally. Besides, 
what motive could have led to the expenditure of labour to so 
vast an extent as must have been required for an artificial ex- 
cavation ? and why would the projectors have chosen a shaft in- 
clined at the steep angle observed in all the caverns? — If they 
were intended as wells, a perpendicular pit would have been 
easier to excavate, and more useful when finished. Mr Hamil- 
ton, indeed, suggests the idea that the places where they occur 
were used by Mithridates, in bis war with the Romans, to serve 
as hiding-places in case of assault, or as depositories for trea- 
sure. But their position, and the absence of any attempt to con- 
ceal their openings, bear strongly against this hypothesis. Be- 
sides, why were they dug so steep ? if a perpendicular shaft were 
best for a well, one nearly horizontal should have been adopted 
for a store-house. 

#he existence of vast perforations is abundantly proved in al- 
mo^ every case where a mountain has been formed by recent 
volcanic agencies. Upon Mount Ktna many caverns are to be 
found, inclined commonly at a steep angle, and formed by the 
action of the currents of lava which flowed down the sides of 
the cone ; for while their outer surfaces had cooled and solidified, 
the matter in the interior, remaining fluid, had flowed onwards, 
leaving behind a vast tube, which subsequent lava currents 
covered deeply with superimposed strata. The volcanic deriva- 
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tion of all the mountain ranges in Pontus, and even through 
every province of Asia Minor, is so evident, that the analogy of 
the Ktna caverns leads us to assign a similar origin to the adyts 
described by Mr Hamilton. 

Asia Minor offers an abundant field for geological research, 
and one peculiarly deservifig examination; inasmuch as through- 
out its regions many of the grandest operations of natural forces 
have lately been, even still are, in course of completion. As far 
as the globe has been explored, there has been found no pfirt of the 
surface, of equal size, yonng ; and as the same natural causes 
have been at work many ages before, in various other locali- 
ties, it is interesting to observe their traces where time has left 
them most fresh and ineffaced. In Mr Hamilton’s work are 
scattered a multitude of observations which prove how richly 
the labour of the geologist would be repaid by the diseoveries 
he is so certain to make. The author has embodied mo^t of his 
own observations in* Memoirs presented to the ‘ Geological So- 
* ciety,’ and printed in their ‘Transactions;’ hut the facts ob- 
served are so singular, and the evidences so strong of changes 
still incomplete, that we cannot refrain from noticing a few of his 
discoveries. 

Although no volcano is actually in activity at the present day, 
nor any mark of fire existing interniilly to be found — with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Yanah Dagh, which has continued to 
stream in a current of inflammahle gas ever since the days of 
Pliny — traces are very legible of extended and recent eruptions. 
A whole district, called anciently Cateacaumeni, or BnrnUup^ is 
especially of this description ; bearing a close resemblance to the 
volcanic regions in the south of France. In numerous instances 
facts have been collected which prove that some violent convul- 
sion had caused the primary rocks of granite and trachyte to burst 
through the strata of more recent depositions — disturbing their 
continuity, and occasioning chasms in their various buds. At no 
place was this more remarkably evidenced than at Nemb Slicher, 
situated in the midst of a completely volcanic district, lying west 
of Mount Argaeus. 

* At a quarter after nine/ says Mr Hamilton, ‘ we were in the viflige, 
situated on the extreme edge of the table -land, with a deep valley beyond. 
On arriving at this edge, 1 witnessed a most curious and extraordinary 
sight : in the several valleys spread out beneath our feet, towards the east 
and north-east, many thousand conical hills, or rather pointed pinnacles, 
varying in height from 50 to 200 feet, rose up in all directions, so closely 
arranged that their bases touched each other, leaving only « narrow path 
between them, and presenting a most strange and inexplicable pheno- 
menon. In many places they were so slender and close together, that 
they resembled a forest of cedars, or lofty fir-trees. As we descended 
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throu^^h the village, and wound round the base of the lofty rock above 
mentioned, on our left, its sides were literally covered with caves, some 
of which, from the front wall having fallen away, presented vast apart- 
ments supported by columns ; on our right was an insulated pinnacle, 
rising up in the centre of the village to a height of more than 2U0 feet, 
excavated on all sides, and nffering many windows and openings even 
near the very summit, an approach to which appears impossible, except 
hy an internal staircase cut in the rock itself*’ 

Mr Ainsworth,* who has since visited Nemb Slieher, (or, as he 
spells it, Nev Sliehr,) obs«’ived some hills which had been curi- 
ously worn by the rains, having assumed the shape of inverted 
cones, and resting in appart nt insecurity upon a small point: the 
forms w ere caused by the abrasion of the surface, except where pro- 
tected from the destructive agencies of the weather by a layer of 
more comjjact substances. The same phenomenon was observed 
by Bruce in Abyssinja ; is to be seen among the clayey heights 
that fringe the-Ohio; and also in a totally different species of for- 
mation — tlie glaciers of the Alps. 

* tSoine conical hills, not unlike those seen at Nemb Sheher, as 
above mentioned, only formed by another process, and still grow- 
ing — if we may use that term for an increase of dead matter— 
were observed at Gumiskhana, in Armenia. Water was there 
the instrument of elevation — a funciiori the reverse of Its general 
action. 

‘ At half-j>ast seven wo passed a group of remarkable conical hillocks, 
consisting of thinly laminated calcareous sinter or travertine, and vvhicii 
have been produced by the successive deposits of a calcareous spriiig, 
still do wing, and in the act of forming another cone in the immediate 
neighbourhood. It is probable (hat, when the deposit from the water had"" 
raistui tlie sedimentary tiunalus to a certain height, the spring dewed 
with less rapidity, and with so much less force that the old vents became 
gradually choked up hy fresh deposit, and the water was forced to seek a 
new opening, where it continued to deposit its laminated matter as be- 
fore, until a frebh hillock was produced, and the same process again re- 
newed. The spring now rises about fifty yards to the east of the old 
mounds, having commenced forming a new one. The water, which 1 
tast^ w'as not very cold, but strongly chalybeate, and, in a civilized 
couWy, w'ould probably he turned to a better purpose tlian forming such 
gigantic molehills. About a mile further we passed a village situated on 
a low hill of calcareous tuff, probably deposited by similar mineral springs 
in former ages.’ 

Thermal springs might be expected to exist in a country so 
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peculiarly composedi and, accordingly, they are found in great 
numbers. The most extraordinary apring was found at Brusa, 
which appears to produce the hottest natural water known — the 
thermometer rising in the fountain -head to 184 degrees, within 30 
degrees of the boiling point. This is 72 degrees higher than in 
any English hot well; and hearly 20 degrees higher than the 
Carlsbad waters, which are the hottest in Europe. The Turks 
have erected baths at Brusa, which are much frequented ; but 
rather, it seems, from convenience, and in accordance with the 
usual customs of the Mahometans, than from any idea of medici- 
nal properties. It is curious that univalve shells of the BnccU 
noida genus are found in numbers in the water issuing from the 
baths; although it still retains a temperature of 97 degrees, au<l 
is slightly impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. An- 
other consequence of the extensive and recent volcanic action, is 
the number of instances where the earth is undermined. Many 
of the streams are found suddenly to disappear -into subterra- 
nean channels, like the Greek Alpheus, making a reappearance 
at many miles* distance. We have already alluded to the fountain 
at Guiieh as thus suddenly starting to the surface. After com- 
pleting a considerable portion of the Hassan Dagh Mountain, 
in Cappadocia, Mr Hamilton remarked that no stream flows 
down its sides, leading to the conclusion that the water received 
from the rains found an exit through the interior. Stronger 
evidence was afforded by the phenomena of some of the Jakes. 
That of Egirdir presents the singular phenomenon of a lake sup- 
plying a large river that flows out of it, although no stream of 
consequence visibly enters it; — proving that the supply must be 
^derived from springs or mountain torrents, whose embouchure. 
is subaqueous. Lake Soglila is still more remarkable in its fea- 
tures ; as it is occasionally and suddenly left dry by the escape 
of its waters through some chasm among the rocks. Mr Hamil- 
ton's enquiries have left no doubt as to this fact — 

‘ Being rather incredulous respecting the drying up of the lake, I 
made further enquiries about it here, when every thing was confirmed 
with still more circumstantial details. 1 was assured that the water dis- 
appeared about every tenth or fifteenth year, when the plain ren|||||^ed 
dry for four, five, or six years; that the water escaped by several chasms 
in the rocks outside the Boghaz, not in the little lake itself ; that when 
the plain is dry it is sown with wheat, and produces most abundant crops. 
All the neighbouring peasants sow as much us they can, and the practice 
is for them to pay half the produce of the first year to the Government, 
by which the possessor becomes the proprietor so long as the land re 
mains dry, paying for all subsequent years only the usual tenth of the 
produce. This lake of Soghla is fed by a river which comes from the 
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lake of Bay Sheher ; when the lake is dried up the river flows along^ the 
western side of the plain, at theiqotof the mountains, and is lust in the 
chasms above mentioned. It would seem that, after a time, these be- 
come choked up. the water cannot escape through them fast enough, and 
gradually overflows the plain,; then, when it rises to a certain height in 
the Soghla Ghieul, it escapes by the ravine between Eski Serai and Kara 
Euran, and is lost in*the plain of Koniyeh. All this information was 
given with so much detail, and from so many various sources, that I can- 
nut duubt its truth. It is certainly a curious and interesting phenomenon, 
and probably explains mSby facts respecting the different sizes of the lake 
as reported by different writers, and the different localities which have 
been attributed to the Palus Trogites, of which it is undoubtedly the mo- 
dern representative.’ 

The chasm appears from its effect to be of the nature of a 
syphon; but where the ultimate issue of the water occurs is not 
discovered. Perhaps it may not again reach the surface of the 
earth, but join the ocean beneath its bed — a fact which Mr Fel- 
lowcs observes to occur near the shore at Adaliii, where he says — 

* A curious effect is produced by strong springs of fresh water rising 
in the sea at the distance of a few yards from the shore, causing an ap- 
pearance like that seen on mixing syrup or spirit with water; the sea 
being so clear that the bursting of the fresh water from among the stones 
at the bottom, though at a great depth, is distinctly visible/ 

But more extraordinary still, and apparently incredible, was 
the stream observed in Cephalonia, flowing/row the sea — 

‘ The first object which attracted our attention was the wonderful 
stream or river which, contrary to the analogy of all other rivers, runs 
from, instead of into, the sea, and after flowing a short distance down a 
nigged channel, disappears under the broken rocks. It is situated at 
the north point of the tongue of land which forms the west side of the 
harbour of Argastoli ; and is so remarkable in its nature that the cave into 
which it finds its way has never yet been filled, or the river shown symp- 
toms of ceasing. A spirited proprietor in the island had opened a great 
cavity in the rucks, for the purpose of tracing its mysterious course; but 
having dug to the depth of ten feet, he still found the water disappear 
through the cracks and crevices ten or twelve feet below the surface of 
the sea, from which it was only separated by a narrow wall of rock. This 
pers^ afterwards took advantage of the great fall he had thus obtained, 
and We supply of water-power at hand, to ere^t a large corn-mill moved 
by an undershot wheel, which was constantly kept at work by the great 
body of water which he was able to let in from the inexhaustible reser- 
voir of the ocean/ 

Many districts are found, where there are manifest tokens that 
lakes have covered large tracts of ground at a very recent period. 
Ill the valley of the Euphrates, those tokens were peculiarly ap- 
parent, although few of the rivers were unmarked by ihe same 
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appearances ; in some cases level terraces, whose edges were 
marked by Lacustrum deposits, were observed with no existing 
river passing near them. Future observers may be interested in 
ascertaining the relative level which obtains upon the various 
lake-beds in all parts of the promontory, and in endeavouring to 
trace some series of descents between them ; — such as exists 
among the terraces formed upop the sites of flried lakes along the 
course of the Rhone. It is remarkable that the level tracts 
formed from the beds of fresh-water lak#s, are so often found 
destitute of trees. In the prairies of America this has been long 
remarked, and it is the same along the valley of the Euphrates; 
though in. both places probably far longer time has elapsed since 
the lake disappeared than was necessary for the growth of a 
forest. The cause of this deprivation remains to be explained. 

Mr Hamilton’s enthusiasm is all expended upon ancient times. 
The existing state, or living inhabitants of the countries passed 
through, excite none. Nothing can be more deplorable than their 
condition, if we may take for granted the opinions repeatedly 
expressed throughout his volumes. The reformation of the 
Turks, under the influence of the European predilections of the 
late Sultan Mahmoud, had already made considerable progress, 
although far from being complete; but if we can accept as ac- 
curate the picture drawm by Mr Hamilton, we must despair of 
any possibility of their ultimate improvement. Indeed, the in- 
ternal energy of the Mahometan race is represented as being so 
utterly decayed, that reforms would only hasten the evil day of 
its total annihilation, by depriving the tottering structure of what- 
ever support it had derived — and this in all cases is considerable 
— from the outworks of custom and habit, which, in the lapse 
of centuries, had risen around it. We arc, however, compelled 
to charge this writer with extreme prejudice in thus stigmatising 
the Turkish character. At the first view, so ai>solute a decay 
of any portion of the human family would seem alike questionable 
and melancholy. The mind is reluctant to admit the possibility 
of any race who have once attained so high a position in civilized 
life falling into such utter degradation. Nevertheless, exam- 
ples are not wanting even of a decline as great as this : the 
memories of the preceding possessors of that very soil a# too 
fresh — the fact of their actual condition too notorious — to leave 
any doubt of the possibility of a ruin as complete as that which 
Mr Hamilton predicts for the M^ihometan. But is the fact so ? 
Does the state of the Turkish power, either in Asia or Europe, 
support the representation ? We shall briefly compare his nar- 
rative with his reflections, his facts with bis comments, in order 
to see how the case stands. First, we will quote his summary 
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of the Turkish character — his ultimate deductions from the oc- 
currences of which he was witness. After describing the system 
of ‘farming’ the sources of the public revenues, which was 
very much the same as prevailed in France in the days of the 
ancien reqlme — but, be it observed, one of those customs now 
in course of removal — .Mr Hamilton specifies an instance, ne- 
cessarily of very rare occurrenccjn where the farmer or contractor 
liad lost considerably by his bargain, and then proceeds to make 
the following reileecioji : — 

*• Trifling as the above instances of maladministration may at first 
sight^appoar, and as they woiiid really be if only insulated cases, they are 
so incorporated with the social existence of the Turkish natU^n, that 
they become objects of great importance, and must always be taken into 
account, when the (jueslion of Turkish reform is to l»e considered. At 
present, it is too evi(Jent that the expectations which have been held on 
the subject by writers, who, from long residence in the country, ought 
to he better atiquainted w ith the Turkish character, must be disappoint- 
ed ; and every one must feel that the Turks themselves areas yet inca- 
pable of that high moral energy and perseverance in the path of duty, 
which are essential to the accomplishment of any moral or political rege- 
neration.'*. 

< 'fhe future capabilities of the Turkish nation w'ere a frequent source 
of reflection to me during iny solitary rides; but the bigotry and intoler- 
ance of xMahornetanism ever presented themselves as an insuperable bar 
to their moral or political improvement, as well as to any reform in re- 
spect of their religion itself ; for such is the virulence of^ their bigotry, 
that the bare idea of a discussion or a doubt as to the merits or infallibi- 
lity of Mahometanism, will drive the whole population to insurrection.' 

Yet their bigotry has not prevented the existence of a large 
Creek population, left almost uninterrupted in the enjoyment 
of the rites of their faith — possessing considerable wealth — in 
all the social relations of life free an4 undisturbed. Thti bi- 
goted adherence to the laws of the Koran prohibiting mury^ has 
left, as Mr Hamilton himself remarks, the Greeks in possession 
of the' lucrative trade of the banker. Bigotry rSrely exhibits 
itself in so mild a spirit. That it has not latterly become more 
bitter, we find proved by the fact that even the establishment of 
a school has recently been authorized among the Unbelievers. 
‘ I %as informed,’ says Mr Hamilton, ‘ihat a Greek school had 
‘ lately been established here, (Amasia,) by permission of the 
‘ authorities — the only one, with the exception of that at Bnfra, 
‘ in this part of Asia Minor.’ 

Nor does the bigotry of the Mahometans render them in- 
capable of social spirit. In truth, many nations calling them- 
selves Christian, have failed to draw from their better reli- 
gion an influence so mild and humanizing. The hospitality so 
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, unaffectedly and universally manifested towards tbe traveller and 
the stranger,' has been often recorded; and Mr^Hamilton addS' 
his testimony of its truth. The only semjj^lance of a grudging* 
spirit was manifested in a few villages, where the inhabitants met 
him with a recommendation to proceed to another halting-place, 
as being better provided with ^accommodation being desirous, 
as he tells us he quickly discovered, to shift upon others the 
duty of entertaining him. Yet if the recommendation were dis- 
regarded, and he decided to remain where he was, he imme- 
diately became invested with the venerated character of guest, 
and the best fare that'coald be provided was placed before^iim. 
To supply this provision the villager# made a general contribu- 
tion, every one bringing a dish to help the feast ; and as they 
did not always know what every man proposed to contribute, it. 
happened occasionally that several dishes of the same sort ar- 
rived together. This spirit of hospitality is of no small moSient 
in the qualities of a nation — especially wdien it is so thoroughly 
imbued into its character, as we find it in Asia Minor ; for not 
only are the wants supplied of the stranger when present, but 
his necessities, are provided against when he is absent and urn* 
expected — a mere guest in posse. In many places where the 
natural springs are distant, wells have been prepared; or if these 
could not be dug from the nature of the ground, huts are built, 
w^herein water jars, carefdlly placed in the shade, are kept con- 
stantly full by the spontaueous and unrewarded labour of the 
peasants. 

* We were much struck, on all the roads in Asia Minor, at the great 
number of fountains which are met with. They are invaluable to the 
traveler over the parched and dried-up plains, and are often the result of 
the pure benevolence and genuine native hospitality of the Turkish pea- 
sant.' In some places where there is no spring or supply of watei^’to form 
a running stream, the charitable inhabitant of a neighbouring village, 
places a large vessel of water in a rude hut, huilM either of stone or 
boughs, to .shade it from the sup : th^ jar or vessel is filled daily, or 
as often as tipcessity requires, and the water is sometimes brought from a 
distance of many miles/ 

Many of the legends current in different places prove how 
genuine is their reverence for hospitality. At Malassa, on the 
banks of the Tchbrab, a curious tradition exists. 

^ Ascending the narrow valley on the right bank of the river, we 
passed at half-past two an enormouii mass of rock lying between the river 
and the road, at least forty feet high. The following tradition was told 
us by a suriji respecting it:?— A village once stood near the spot, and the 
rock in*^ question was a haystack belonging to an old woman ; one day a 
traveller arrived on horseback, and requested food for his hungry steed, 
but the old woman refused to comply with his request, in consequence 
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of which, to punish her avarice and want of hospitality, her haystack was 
turned into stone.*^ 

We learn' from^ Mr Ainsworth that a similar legend is 
told in explanation of the eustence of the salt^-mines at Taz 
Ketty ; a village in the« neighbourhood of the Taz*Ghieuh (or 
Salt Lake,) — the ancient lattaem Palps. 

* The tradition of Haji Becfhsh’s discovery of these iwines, relates that 
the holy man stopped in the neighbourhood to request food, whereupon a 
dish of eggs was laid before him ; but the hospitable hostess forgot the 
salt, And he did not, even after several requisitions, obtain this condi- 
ment, so essential to the <ligeation of eggs. The <lervish, reduced to per- 
form a miracle, vowed thalj^the village should never again be in want of 
salt ; so, puttin^his stajf into the ground, he opened the subtersaneous 
store that lay buried there/* 

M fact which speaks most favourably both for the natural 
dispositions and the government of the 1 urks, is the per- 
fect safety the traveller enjoys even Vhile passing through 
the wildest districts — and nut only a safety of person, but also 
of property. More than one instance is related Mr Hamil- 
ton ol the honesty displayed by the inhabitants. On one' 
occasion, two men \vho had picked up his geological hammer, fol- 
lowed him for a considerable distance till they could overtake 
him and return his property. If we bhd not limited our proofs 
to the testimony to be derived from the work of Mr HainiIto|i < 
himself, we might select from the narratives ftf Messrs PelJowes, * 
^inswortli, and other travellers, many instances of a similar 
observance of strict honesty. We cannot, however, forbear' 
referring to one passage in Mr Fellowes’ work, where he re- 
lates, that upon one occasion, having left his baggage expos^ 
while jfrepaiing for a tour of exploration, he observed to his 
guide the danger he incurred ot having his piroperty stolen ; 
when the man gSve him ai\^ answ'er, which he tohnd correct, 
that a ^ Turk might not steal — hfs religion forbade it I’ That 
the personal safety of the traveller is assure<l, wcC^have from 
Mr Hamilton a full acknowledgment. Haji Mehemet Agha 
had made him the present of a valuable horse, a gift which it 
would have been unfriendly to return unaccepted; and yet,^n 
aoc^ordance with the manners of the Turks,, thergift must be 
acknowledged by another of equivalent value. A traveller is 
not overstocked with supernumerary articles, so Mr Hamilton 
selected ^ his only pair ot pistols, which, though rather small for a 
‘ Turk, were very good, and had percussion locks. I added also 
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^ a patent canisfcpr full of EngMsh powder, and some.copper caps — 

* a pretty ^rood proof of the conviction 1 had gained, that tra- 
‘ veiling in Asia Minor was, at this period, unattended with any 
‘ personal dangers.* ^ 

A pleasing scene is described, of which Mr I^amilton was wit- 
ness at Harraanjeh, of the in teroourse between the common people 
and the great man, the A^ha of the town; yet even then,h|g can- 
not conclude without a disparaging comment, which is, to sajf 
the least of it, unsubstantiated : — 

< Daring this delay i remained in I he Agha's salamlik, watching the 
progress of puhlic business, highly .interested with the uppe;^rance of 
bold independence and the dignified manner of all me, as well as 

with tlfe perfect silence in which the whole wag^ conducted. But what 
struck me most was the grace and dignity of the peasants who cuiiie in 
to pay taxes, or procure a leskerav, or make some vSmall present (#the 
Agha, who was at tlie same time, their landlord, or, as was the, case with 
some, merely to kiss his hand. 'I'his ceremony was performed in a pecu- 
liar and impressive manner ; the inferior takes the right hand of his mas- 
ter between iioih his owm, bowing low at the same time, after which he 
slowly strokes his heard with both his hands, whilst the superior merely 
touches his own with the hand that has been emhracpd. One man par- 
ticularly attracted my attention ; he was a fine athletic figure, aftd ad- 
vanced towards the Asha’s secretary with great ihgnity ns he presented 
his petition, accompanied wfth a gift ridled up in paper, containing sugar, 
joffee, pepper, or sonu* such trifle; then retreating backwards uiiliJ he 
reached the centre 9t the room, he cjuietly assumed a most digwilied 
attitude, with his right foot a little advanced, whilst both his hands rested 
upon bis broad red sash. Although 1 understood not a word of the 
spe^h which he then delivered, 1 fel| that no Young or Kemble, with 
their most studied arts, ever came near the natural dignity and curriuge 
of this illiterate peasant. In broad contrast with this man’s ap}>earnnce 
was that of a feeble old man, the picture of misery, in rags and tatters, 
who was ait^gen the floor^heside him. When he Iffterwards* arose to 
make liis saliyation to the Cliief,. the ^roiid Agha^half rose from his 
seat to receive his welcome, anrhto spate him the trouble and fatigue of 
stooping, was u touching instat^ce of respect for old age ; and the 
whole scene was well calculated to impress upon a stranger a favourable 
idea, as far at least as externals went, of the manners and feelings of the 
'Sflrks. 1 was also much struck with the ease and publicity with which 
their business |^as tUlmsacted, and their courteous bearing towards each 
cKth^ ; but I must?fco»fe6S that, when 1 afterwards became better Ac- 
quainted with their motives, and with their corrupt system of govern- 
ment, I learnt to look wdth'more ^uspicimi on their outward manners, 
and^to judge less favourabj[y of their actions and intentions.’ 

" His own reception at that place (Harmanjeh) was graceful, 
and hospitable, as he acknowledges; though even his acknowledg- 
jn^t evinces before itsr conclusion the same acid flaVtOur of pre- 
judice. 
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* Here we were most hospitably ent%rl&ioed by the villagers, one of 
whom brought wood, another carpets, another cushions ; and after some 
time a profusion of dishes for dinner, consisting of soups, stewed mutton, 
vegetables, rice, and sherbets, which, when we bad satisfied^ our appe- 
tites, afforded a repast to the bystanders. Their hospitality, however, 
was rather troublesome, for every man in the village seemed to think he 
had a right to come and stare at us, tsmoke onr tobacco, and crowd our 
apartnqi«pnt, which they did fin* several hours with provoking perseve- 
rance, although the only conversation carried on w'as through an inter- 
preter, Yet, notwithstanding their humble rank, their dignified manners 
would not have disgraced a palace ; this natural ease is one of the most 
peculi.ir features of the character of the Turkish peasant. They com- 
plained of the new registration then in progress throughout Anatolia by 
order of the Sultan, and could not understand or approve of his pending 
round persons to take an inventory of their property, their lands, their 
wiv(^, and their flocks.' 

This last remark is an insinuation of the bigoted ignorance of 
the inhabitants ; yet their fears were but natural ; being accus- 
tomed, from experience, to associate every survey of their nurn 
bora or their possessions with the imposition of a tax. Or, 
granting that there was sorhe deese want of apprehension, we 
can produce a parallel from the capital of not the least advanced 
nation of Europe — a city, too, boasting the possession, if we 
may believe Mrs Trollojx^, of an aristocratic society of most ex- 
traordinary refinement, — composing, in her own phrase, ^ crime 
deli% cre}m — we mean Vienna. Not many y^rs since, as we are 
told by Mr Turnbull, the Emperor Josepli endeavoured to in- 
troduce the inode of distinguishing houses in the principal streets 
by numbers, instead of the antiquated mode by painted signs. 
An was the result; — the populace having taken up the 

idea that numbers were aiSxed for the purpose of more conveni- 
ently registering and collecting a new house-tax. 

Together with their hospitality, their refined Sourfesy, and an 
implicit resignation to the decrees of Providence, which we have 
too hastily confounded with fatalism, the Mahometans of Asia 
Minor retain no little feeling ot national pride; — a feeling which 
must descend to, and impress every individual before he can be- 
come an active member of any social gommunity* Even4||ie 
beggars evince the proud sense of dignity^erived from their 
nationality. Passing through the suburbsfSbf Ak Shihei^ Mr 
Hamilton remarks, ‘ the narrow street was thronged with beg- 
‘ gars ; but such was their Mahometan pride, that althougl^loud 

* in their cries and entreaties to every Turk, and even to our 

* suriji, they would not condescend to ask a single para from 

* Demetrius or myself/ 
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At 4be close of his work Mr Hamilton thus sums up his accu- 
sations : — 

* They gre all ignorant and prestimptaous, vain and bigoted, proixd 
without any feeling of honour, and cringing without humility ; they can- 
not resist the temptation of money, or the prospective benefit of a lie. 
In their government and administrative duties they are tyrannical and 
overbearing; in their religious doctrines dogmatical and intolerant, and 
in their fiscal measures mercenary and arbitrary. Tliey are as ignorant 
of their own history as of that of other nations ; and this is the case even 
with the better educated, who are in most respects far inferior in charac- 
ter, probity, and honour to the peasants and lower classes. Their virtues 
are those of the savage, who is generous because nature easily supplies 
his wants, and charitable because of the uncertain tenure by w^hich he 
holds his fortune. The rich* man of to-day may, by the caprice of an 
erring individual, be a beggar to-morrow ; why then should he hoard 
his wealth, since he knows not who shall spend it P As long ns a Turk 
is poor and removed from temptation, he is honest, but no sooner is he 
appointed to office, or obtains the management of public money, than his 
uneducated mind is unable to withstand the charm, and he becomes a 
peculator and a thief ; he appropriates to himself whatever he. can lay 
hands on, and oppresses those below him, while, for the sake of securing 
his ill-gotten plunder, he propitiates his supe^ors by bribery and adula- 
tion. This has undoubtedly led to that demoralizing practice of the 
Turkish Government, of selling all places to the highest bidder, allowing 
him in return to make the most he can out* of the unprotected subjects, 
Sy extoation and tas^tion. 

‘ The mischievous effects of such measures are but too apparent, and 
cannot be mistaken by the stranger in this anomalous country. At- 
tempts, it is said, are being made, under the influence of a few enlight- 
ened Turks, to reform some of their greatest grievances, and particularly 
^this corrupt practice of buying every place under Government. But suc- 
cess is, 1 fear, more than doubtful. Kvery object of change or improve- 
ment must be opposed by the bigoted influence of Mahometanism ; and 
the dread of^^hristiun encroachments will resist all attempts to introduce 
any rational and practical form of government, which can only be based 
on education and a higher tone of moral feeling.' 

Mr Hamilton^ who seems to be a Conservative in England^ 
becomes a Reformer of the most radical description when he 
cuiisses the Propontis i and he accordingly proposes entirely to 
displace the Mahfil^tans from the soil they usurp : — 

. * Every day’s expli-ience confirmed me in the idea, that it would be 

preferable for humanity, civilization, and commerce, if the Russians 
were in possession of this country instead of the Turks. That, how- 
eveif is of course out of the question : the other European powers could 
never consent to such aggrandizement on the part of Russia ; but might 
not other means be devised to get rid of the Turks, whose existence in 
Europe in the nineteenth century is a disgrace to all Christian nations ? 
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They should be driven back to their natural boundariesi^nd the Maho- 
metan territories should be limited to 'Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Persia, and 
Tartary. * * * * * * ♦ 

The Turks, reduced to their native wilds in Tartary, might perhaps re- 
cover from the moral degradation in which they are now st^teped ; and, 
with a more healthy state of feeling, a way might be prepared for their 
admission, in the fulness of time, to the pale of Christianity/ 

After the proposal, so reluctantly withdrawn, to supersede 
Turkish by Russian domination, we confess that we look with 
some suspicion at the author's contrast of the two nations, when 
he saw them almost in contact, at Kars on the frontier : — 

< What a striking contrast this exhibits between the conduct of these 
two people — the Russians, stiong and nourishing, and constantly acting 
as the aggressorsj fortify their frontier line on the left bank of the Arpii 
Chui, thereby securing every successive conquest — while the Turks, weak 
and disorgunizedj helpless against their neighbour, and oppressed by their 
own rulers, leave the lino of their frontier without a guard or a sentry,)* 
and their towns dismantled, in ruins, and unprotected by a single soldier 
or piece of cannon/ 

’ The author often alludes to the evil. tendencies of the Turkish 
system of administration, which leaves the subordinate pow6*»^ 
almost without responsibility for their actions, as they have pur- 
chased their authority from the Porte. And the result, by giving 
full scope to the rapacity of the governors, is brought forward as ^ 
the great cause of the degeneracy of the people ; whenever a 
man becomes rich, he is an object of suspicion and persecution ; 
when a town is, from natural causes, enabled' to obtain an in^u.x 
of trade and wealth, the invariable consequence is, ^ that it is 
^ proportionably harassed by its governors, and speedily restored 

* to its state of poverty and ruin.^ Another remark is intro- 
duced to show the want of subordination in all departments of 
authority. ‘ It is an universal feature in the successive grada- 

* tion of powers in Turkey, that more respect-and' obedience is 

* shown to the orders of an immediate superior than to those of 
‘ a higher rank ; as, for instance, the governor of Ak Serai shows 
‘ more obedience to the bouydurdi of the Pasha of Koniyeh than 
^ to the Sultan’s firmabn ; while the Agha of Kadj Hissar.pi^ys 

* more attention to the letter of the goyernor o{ Ak Serai '^ban 

* to the bouyourdi of the Pasha/ If Mr Hamilton had visited 
the villages around the tomb of Haji B&tasfa, the holy der- 
vish, of whom he makes mention in a preceding page, he would 
have seen proof that the condition of the inhabitants doea not 
always owe its character to the rapacity of the governors. In that 
district, the sanctity attached to the tomb of the dervish is allowed 
to exempt the inhabitants from the payment of every tax, except 
a trifling sum to serve for keeping the sepulchre in repair. The 
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consequence i#tbat the population there is idler and poorer than 
in almost any part of Asia Minor; even the small demands upon 
their exertions are not supplied, and"" the tomb itself is in a ruin- 
ous condition. The fact appears unquestionably to be, that the 
energies of the Mulioractans are not to be excited, for any con- 
tinuance, by the mere stimulus of gain. An Englishman is apt 
to give over as irreclaimable those who cannot be persuaded to 
take proper advantage of their opportunities for obtaining wealth 
by the expenditure of labour. It requires a most comprehensive 
observation) and a full appreciation of the wide differences in in- 
tellectual and social life, between race and race, before a just 
.judgment can be passed upon their true position in the scale of 
humanity. 

Mr Fellowes has, we think, formed much more reasonable 
views of the state of the Turks. In his Preface he thus ex- 
^presses himself ; — ‘ At the time of my arrival in the country, I 
‘ was strongly biassed in favour of the Greeks, and equally pre- 
‘ jiidiced against the Turks ; and it will be seen in the course of 

* the narrative, how the unfavourable idea of the Turkish cha- 
♦ * racter was gradually removed by a personal intimacy with the 

‘ people ; generally in situations where they were remote from 

* every restraint but those which thidr refigiou imposes.’ Con- 
a sequent upon this generous sympathy with the Mahometan 

race, is a juster and more hopeful view of their state and pros- 
pects. Mr Fellow^ remarks the notice that wealth attracts to- 
wards its possessors ; but his comment upon the fact is, that in 
Turkey a rich man rarely breaks the law. Frequently he suf- 
fered inconveniences — unexampled in Europe — from finding that 
money would not tempt the inhabitants of a remote village to 
exert themselves in his service ; but he also records with simple 

f race, that what he could not get for gold was given from 
iudness. 

We are happy to pass on to subjects which enable us to speak 
with deserved praise of Mr Hamilton’s work. His descriptions 
of scenery are picturesque and graphic ; and he has made them 
more especially valuable by the geological phenomena, upon the 

f rkndest scale, which he portrays. The most magnificent scenes 
e witnessed, were upon the shores of the Black Sea, which he 
coasted for a considerable distance when on his way to visit the 
rujns of Anni, the Mitbridatic capital of Pontus. The journey 
to Trebizond was performed in ^ steamer, being the second time 
that passage had been made by steapn. Since then, we believe, 
a has been established to ply regularly between that port 

and Constantinople. 

At Tvehwndf Mr Hamilton found the same kind of poisonoua 
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honey from which the soldiers of Xenophon sniftered. The flower 
whence is derived the deleterious quality, is a species of Azatea 
that grows in large quantities upon the declivities of the moun- 
tains around '^IVehizond ; and probably both bees and flowers 
are the lineal descendants of those that flourished at The dale of 
the Anaba/iii/. 

The Kuxine owes its modern title of Black Sea to the dense 
fogs that hang over its surface. Mr Hamilton explains the 
cause as arising from the high mountain-ranges that circle the 
coast, and coniine the vapours as in a basin, causing them to 
expand over the water. 'I’his is the reason why the Kuxine 
is always so full of water,' and keeps a perpetual current flowing 
downwards through the Tlardanelles into the Mediterranean. 
A eonohoration of this hypothesis is derived from the cir- 
cumstance, that though the mountains are so near the coast 
tJiat all tlie rivers which flow northwards, and empty themselves 
into the Kuxine, are necessarily of very short course, yet the 
quantity of water they bring down, is in all of them unusually 
great. 

Several migratory tribes are found scattered about different 
parts of Asia Minor, of whom we should have wished to learn 
more particulars. Though wandering, they do not appear to be 
predatory in their habits, according to the general teiideftcy of a 
roving life. A few exceptions were found among the Kurds, who 
occasionally turn marauders. A brief enumeration of the nomadic 
tribes is given in Mr Hamilton's account of ||hu different classes 
of inhabitants in Asia Minor: — . 

‘ Tliere are four distinct classes who live in the country', and who are 
to he distinguished from one another. 1 . 7'he common Turkish pea- 
sant. 2 . The Turcoman, 3. The Euruque. 4. The Kurd, 

‘ 1 . The Turkish peasants, who dwell in villages and cultivate the 
ground, are the real agriculturill lahourers of the country ; they generally 
possess small gardens, and are called yerli, (from yere, earth.) They 
always have hxed habitations, although many of them, during the sum- 
mer months, retire to the mountains, or other cool places in the neigh- 
bourhood, which are called Yailais 5 but even then they live in houses 
and not in tents. 

‘ 2. The Turcomans have also their villages, in which they reside du- 
ring the winter months, but seldom, if ever, ijultivate tlje ground or raise 
corn. They live on the produce of their flocks and herds, and some- 
times breed camels. They always live in tents during the summer, in 
some extensive plain near their villages, for the sake of their flocks and 
herds, and do not go to the mounti^ns in search of a coole?air. They 
are, I suspect, the parent stock of the Turks, but have longer pursued 
their wandering nomadic habits ; they are seldom met with except in the 
neighbourhood of great plains, which afford pasture for their flocks afld 
berds4 ^ 
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* 3. The EuruqiieR have no villages ; like the Kurds, in this resjject 
they are a truly humadic race. They live on the produce of their flocks 
and herds, but generally in mountainous and wooded districts. They 
breed camels, and one of their principal occupations is burning .charcoal. 
They live in tents made -of black goats* hair, like the Kurds, and not in 
the round bell-shuped tents of the Turcomans, which are made of slender 
twigs, forming a kind of viickerwork covered over with carpets or thick 
felt. They are said to speak the same language as the Turks. 

^ * 4. The Kurds are quite a different race d people, and speak a diffe- 

rent language; they have their ohvn chiefs and leaders, and lead a tho- 
roughly 'independent life. They likewise have no villages, and cultivate 
no land, but breed horses and keep large flocks. They invariably move 
into different districts according to the season, having their summer and 
winter stations. ♦ ♦ * ^ They are the most turbulent and least 

reconciled to the authority of a regular government of all the tribes in 
Asia Minor, but have become more orderly since the successes of Res- 
cliid Mahomed Pasha in Kurdistan.’ 

We cannot take leave of these interesting' works, without ex- 
pressing our satisfaction at Teaming that Mr Feilowes is about 
again to visit Asia Minor ; and that he will depart better pro- 
vided than heretofore, both for pursuing the requisite investi- 
gations, and for the amicable removal of any specimens of ancient 
art that..he may discover. The duty could not be assigned to 
any one more indefatigable in prosecuting researches among 
treasures whose extent, is as yet unknown. 


Art. VL — The Natw'aUsfs Library, Conducted by Sir William 
Jaiidine, Bart. (Vol, 34. Part 3. Comprising the Itasores 
aiul Grullatores of the Birds of Britain and Ireland^ By 
the Editor.) Post 8vo. Edinburgh: 1842. 

T T would be difficult to mention a frame of mind which is at 
^ once more desirable in itself, and more beneficial in its con- 
sequences, than that which habitually seeks for gratification in 
the survey and contemplation of the works of nature. Few will 
be found more lastingly^ calculated to soothe irritation of tem- 
per — to elevate the noblest feelings — and to maintain through 
life a cheerful and contented disposition ; and few pursuits are 
more thor 4 )ughly within the reach of all ranks and conditions of 
society, and all kinds and degreJI of intellect. While men of the 
most powerful faculties and the most extensive attainments may^ 
for the period of the longest life, employ all of them in the study 
of nature, and find the subject unexhausted and enchanting, 
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the individual of acquirements the most limited, and opportunities 
for observation the most unfavourable, may, from the same source, 
experience daily an amount of rational pleasiire, which it would 
be ill vain to look for, at the same easy and agreeable rate, from 
almost any other employment of his mind. 

But however rational and enduring may be these pleasures, 
it is only of late years that a taste for almost any of the branches 
of Natural History becaine prevalent throughout Britain and 
Ireland. When we look back some thirty or forty years, and con- 
template the position then occupied by this country in as far as 
regarded that branch of science, we cannot but be struck with 
surprise at the truly barren prospect which it presented. There 
was no periodical publication expressly devoted to the illustra- 
tion of any one of the Kingdoms of nature ; nor was there, 
in fact, any number of individuals whose contributions would 
have been sufficiently valuable and interesting to support such 
a publication. And when any publication^in professed elucida- 
tion of the works of nature did make its appearance, at a dreary 
interval from its predecessor, its merits were, generally speaking, 
of a vepy inferior character, and its illustrations meagre — ill 
executed as works of art, and in point of scientific precision alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. Let any one who is in doubt on the sub- 
ject examine, both in respect to text and illustrations, the works 
of Edwards, Shaw, and even of Pennant, who are usually re- 
garded as the chief ornaments of this backward period. 

Great is the change which’*' has taken place in Britain within 
the course of the last twenty-five years I During this period the 
study of Natural History has, in all its branches, advanced with 
rapid steps. Some time previous to this, indeed, an impulse in 
this direction had been communicated by the exquisite produc- 
tions of Bewick. These, although unpretending in their nature, 
and intended principally for the young, nevertheless enjoyed 
^general and unusual favour. They are likely still to continue 
to do so. For although, in more recent publications of a similar 
character, the mechanical execution oEthe cuts, as was naturallv 
to be expected from the progress of the art, is undoubtedly much 
more delicate and beautiful, the spirit, the life, the expression, 
the motion almost, by which, in particular, the ornithological 

E ortraitsof the great restorer of cutting in wood are distinguished, 
ave never yet been approached by any other artist. A begin- 
ning so worthy has been followed up, in numerous quarters, with 
increasing spirit and success; and of the many splendid and accu- 
rate delineations of natural objects which have recently appeared 
in Britain, few of our readers, who are interested in such mat- 
ters, can require to be informed. The magnificent illustrations, 
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for example, of British Ornithol9gy by Mr Selby, and the sub- 
sequent illustrations of general Oriuthology by the same distin- 
guished naturalist, in conjunction 3vith Sir William Jardine, 
reflect the higlust credit on their talents and perseverance. The 
efforts, indeed, vvhich have been made, and which are still making, 
by these gentleineii in behalf of every branch of natural science, 
are worthy of all commendation. They not only excel as na- 
turalists and as draughtsmen, but the)|diave very hi ten also been 
themselves the etchers of tlteir own plates. In the character of 
artists, we are .not, however, of opinion that their merits are on a 
footing of equality. The productions of Sir William Jardine are 
undoubtedly beautiful, and .executed, on the wdiole, with deli- 
cacy and care ; but we cannot help regarding his figures as occa- 
sionally constraiiU’d in the attitude, and destitute of that graceful 
freedom and vigour of execution by which both the pencil and 
the graver of the Ornhhologist of Northumberland are di^Li^l- 
guished. Nothing j;ari be finer than the manner in W'hich the 
plumage of his birds* especially of those wdiere it is of a mottled 
or downy description, is, in his happier efforts, c‘xemplified ; 
and also the trees, the trailing plants, and the herbage, amid 
which his ornithological portraits are so frequently placed.*" 
All who have taste for these subjects, must he awaie of the 
excellence of Mr Wilson’s lllmlraLions of the. Animal Kingdom^ 
derived principally from the spegiipens in the ricli Museum of the 
University of this city. Inaccuracy and faithfulness of detail, 
it would be difficult to surpass this accomplished draughtsman 
and most agreeable writer. It would he great injustice not to 
allude, at least, to the diversified labours ot Mr Swainson. IJis 
Zoological lUust rations, ai.d especially his ItlustTations of the 
Northern Zoology of America^ are well known, and must always 
be admired by all for whom a representation of nature, soft in 
the touch, chaste in the colouring, and lifelike in the look .and 
attitude, shall continue to possess attractions. • 

Some other departments to which we have not so particularly 
adverted, have also met with delineators and admirers. Hewit- 
son’s lUmtratio’HS of British Oology, is a work not only complete 
in itself, but finished with great accuracy and beauty. The 
author, in his enthusiasm for the workS of nature, and bis anxiety 


* The only deduction which we would feel inclined to make from the 
warmest praises that could be bestowed on the etchings of Mr Selby 
would be, that, not iinfreqiieotly, the outline of his birds has an unplea- 
santly angular and abrupt appearance, and is destitute of that rounded 
and flowing; grace by which the originals are distinguishefl^in nature. 
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to gratify the wishes of his subscribers^ did not hesitate, during 
the progress of his ^undertaking, to make various fatiguing ex- 
peditions in search of rarities, to^be drawn and figured. He tra- 
versed the whole of the Shetland Isles; and explored the almost 
innumerable islets by which the Norwegian coast is studded, till 
he had advanced within the Arctic circle ; besides examining, 

* at the same tune, a considerable portion of the mainland. Hm 
work, in consequence, risft only contains numerous eggs wliiclij 
had never been previously figuced, *^but is particularly rich in 
original and graphic accounts of the birds themselves, and of 
the peculiar habits by which they are distinguished. In a pic- 
torial point of view, its merits wc should imagine almost defy 
competition. Previou>ly to its appearance, it was the opinion 
of Mr Yarrel* — a great authority in these matters — that the best 
work on the eggs of birds was that of Naumanr^ and Buhle, pub- 
lished, ill five parts, at Halle in (Jerman)^ Let any one compare 
with this work the Oology of Mr IIewitson|^and he will not fail 
to perceive the superior merits bf our countryman. 

in speaking of publications intended to illustrate particular 
branches of natural science, 8ir W. Jardine's JUiustruUom of the 
liritoili SaltHonidoi deserve panicular notice. Of this inagnifieent 
and minutely accurate publication wo have only seen the tiist tw’O 
JmcicuU ; but we understand that there is a reasonable prospect 
of the work being continued, Jind brought to a conclusion. It would 
be difficult to ovei-estirnate the bcaiityand fidelity of its engraving 
and colouring. In eoiisequeiico of the size of the plates on which 
the various species are represented, and the scrupulous accuracy 
with which all their parts are individually rendered, the engravings 
may almost be said to he to the naturalist of equal interest and 
vahie, as if the living specimens themselves, shining in all the 
brilliancy and distinctness of nature, were placed before him. 
Nor is the subject one merely of scientific curiosity, or calculated 
only to furnish gratification to pictorial taste. A proper know- 
ledge of the various species of our native Salmonula * — our infor- 
mation regarding which has been bithgrto confused, contradictory, 
and unsatisfactory — ought, doubtless, to be regarded as of very 
material consequence in a commercial, and therefore national, 
point of view- The unravelliiig of the numerous synonyms which 
have been attached to this highly-interesting tribe of fishes — 
'the establishment, upon carefully considered grounds, of the dif- 
ferent species of which the tribe is composed — and the knowledge, 
from personal observation and experiment, of their habUs and 


^ Loudon s Mog. qJ N at. Hist. Vol. ii. p, 20d, 
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economy — ^has, it is understood, been long a favourite pursuit 
with the author He has, it is known, spared neither pains nor 
expense in collecting materialsy and it would be much to be re- 
gretted if he should not be encouraged to complete his design. 

Our limits will not allow us, at present, to touch, even in 
the foregoing slight fashion, upon many other publications in 
Natural History, with which the press may, at ^le present mo-* 
► mcnt, be said to teem ;* and we hasten to observe, that we be- 
lieve none of them*is more popular or influential in diffusing a 
taste for the science, than the publication which has led to the 
preceding observations. The Naturalises Library appears in the 
shape of a handsome post octavo volume, once every two or 
three months. Each volume, at an average, contains fully more 
than 250 pages of well printed text, together with about thirty- 
two engravings ^n steel, drawn and coloured, in most cases, 
from nature. Many oflEhe volumes are from- the pens of the most 
erhinent naturalists of the day ; in proof of which it is only neces- 
sary to mention the names of Selby, Swainson, M‘GiIlivray, 
Duncan, Hamilton, Smith, and others. The accurate pencils 
of Swainson, Lear, Dickes, Stewart Westwood, Smith, &c., 
have been successfully employed uponrhe illustrations. Its suc- 
cess with the public has been unusually great. Of some of the 
more popular volumes, w*e are informed that upwards of eleven 
thousand copies have been sold. 

^ The work embraces the four great departments of Mammalia, 
^Ornithology, Entomology, and Ichthyology. In the’ first, there 
have already appeared twelve volumes ; in the second, twelve; 
ill the third, seven ; and in the fourth, three. The series 
is to dtose at the fortieth volume. These volumes appear to 

‘ * 


* We have not, for example, bestowed any notice on the Illustrations 
of American Ornithology by Audubon. To have done so, however, 
would have appeared to be altogether uniiecessapy. It is long since Cuvier 
himself characterized the dnurings of Audubon as the most splendid 
monument which art had yet erected in honour of Ornithology. His vo- 
lumes of Ornithological Biography have been regarded as rivalling, in 
originality of observation, and vividnesf of expressic^j^ the admired 
descriptions of Wilson; and so. widely have his merits been appreciated, 
that there is now almost no one in this country to whom his name has 
not, in some measure, become known. We should, also, have been glad 
to have dwelt on the ornithological publications of Mr Gould — an author 
whose works, especially in a pictorial point of view, are considered by 
many jg placing him at the very head df those who have employed them- 
Selves^n that delightful department of natural xecience to which his 
attention has, we believe, been exclusively directed. 
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us to havOf almost always 5 * hit the happy medium between a 
rigorously scientific and a merely popular method. Those 
who are but entering on the study of natural science may 
ri ad them with pleipisure, and without any laborious exertion ; . 
while even those who have made the greatest advances in the 
knowledge of nature, and penetrated furthest into the recesses 
of her majestic temple, would have no excuse for turning away 
from them with any thing approaching to indifference. Their 
style is almost uniformly clear and correct ; and, on proper occa- 
sions, rises into the eloquence and the warmth befitting the in- 
spiriting nature of the subject. 

If an exception must be made to the above commendation, we 
arc compelled to name the Editor as the transgressor. And it 
is because we consider this circumstance as a blot on the general 
merits of the work, which a little circumspection might very easily 
})revent, that we are not displeased that the volume now before 
us, one of the last which has issued from thie press, has proceeded 
from his pen ; as it gives us an opportunity of proving the truth 
of the charge we have made. Of his merits generally we do not 
suppose that many of our readers require to be told : his acquire- 
ments as a naturalist have indeed been long recognised. It is, 
however, as an Ornithologist that he is best known. It was in 
this character, if we mistake not, that he first made his appearance 
before the public; and in it he appears to be generally regarded as« 
an authority. He is evidently a close and patient observer of natun^ 


# ^ 

♦ The only volume which can he justly regarded as an exception to 
this ivmaiky and as misplaced in such a pi 4 )iication, is the tenth, on the 
natural arrangement an\i relations of the family of fly-catchers. Our 
readers are probably aware that the ingenious and learned author (Mr 
Swainson) is a strenuous advocate for what in Natural History is termed 
the quinary system ; or, in other words, that he confidently asserts that 
all the productions of nature will he found to resolve themselves into 
circles consisting of five groups each ; that proximate circles or larger 
groups are connected by the intervention of lesser groups; that each 
class in any one of these gipoups is a representative of a corresponding 
class in some other group ; and, in a word, that the whole animal king- 
dom is arranged in circular affinities ! With the enforcement of this theory, 
and the working out of its details — in as far as the fy’-catrhers form one 
of its constituent parts — the whole volume is occupied. Now, it i^ well 
known that naturalists are exceedingly divided in opinion regarding this 
quinary system — some extolling it as a discovery of first-rate itnpoitance ; * 
others maintaining that it is a tissue of absurdity, and a most presump- 
tuous attempt to 81%'ect the infinite variety of the works of nature to a 
few arbitrary and futile assumptions, « 
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While laudably attentive to anatomical structure, he seems to 
delight in detecting and pointing out those often minute links 
by which nature passes from one class of animated beings to 
. another; and he is, at the same time, equally anxious to describe 
the habits of the animals which occupy his attention, and to show 
the admirable concord between structure and habits. He is 
^ no closet compiler — no mere copyist of the writings and the ob- 
^ servations of others. The freshness and the originality of his 
observations on birds, and the many interesting facts in connexion 
with their habits which his writings contain, are obviously the 
fruit of his own immediate and habitual observation. Those to 
whom his writings are known, will be inclined, we should think, 
to agree with us in what we have remarked as to their 8oll<Iity 
and value. And it is because we, in general, consider his matter 
to be so original and so good, that we regret the language in which 
that matter is loo frequently submitted to the eye of the public. 
His style is destitute, in a remarkable degree, of precision and 
clearness; and, on numerous occasions, unaccountably deficient 
even in grammatical accuracy. The volume now under our con- 
sideratioti makes no exception to the remarks we have applied to 
his writings generally. 

The task is irksome and ungracious ; but we feel it to be a 
duty to make good our censure. In p. 6^1, for example, it is 
.said of the stock-dove — ‘its manners in other respects some- 
# what resemble the last, mixing occasionally with it,* Here 
the word mixing must be considered as agreeing with manners^ 
and the result is sheer nonsense. In wliat grammatical com- 
pendium shall we find an autlftrity for the construction that 
follows ? ’ ‘ We have once or twice received the young birds 
‘ from the south, but Was never successful,* (p. 72.) It is 
said of the bittern, that it is in the evening that that peculiar 
booming noise is uttered, ‘ to wliich has been attached various 
‘ superstitions and also singular conjectures,* (p. 145.) Of the 
family of the Tetraonidee the author observes — ' the birds belong- 
‘ ing to it in generifl pair and remain in parties, the number of 
‘ the broods from season to seation ; but some species are polyga- 
‘ mous, and run into tbi$ great charaeteiisiic of the Kasorial group,’ 
(p. 76.) The charocterist-tc here mentioned is unquestionably 
jjoh^amy^ and it therefore follows that the meaning in other 
words is, ‘ some species are polygamous and run into polygamy* 
To the words in italics we profess our inability to attach such a 
^ meaning as will be productive of sense. ‘ The capercailzie,* 
it is said, ‘ was certainly the noblest of the British feathered game ; 

« but the attributes of size, strength, and beauty, have pirovexl his 
^ destruction, and it has been for many years extinct,’ (p. 79.) 
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As a jreneral remark, we may here mention that Sir W. is ex- 
ceedingly despotic in respect to the personal pronouns. What 
at one moment is masculine, the next become neuter ; and what 
in one line is singular, may, in the one immediately succeeding, 
appear ns plural. Tims, in the words last quoted, the pronouns 
his and it are, in the course of a few words, both applied to the 
capercailzie. Still speaking of this noble bird — the author (p, 80) 
says, ‘in its habits in a wild state, all our accounts agree in 
‘ stating their close alliance to those of the black-cock. They 
‘ frequent forests,* (p. 80.) Whether the pronouns their and 
they refer to the hird^ or to its habits^ seems rather puzzling. 
'^I'he author enters into a biief discussion (p. 82) whether or 
not the Tetrno medius is a hybrid between the capercailzie and 
black-cock, or a distinct and well-marked species, constituting an 
interesting link in the chain of nature’s affinities. His arguments 
are, in our opinion, ingenious, and would almost appear to be 
conclusive as to the Ttlrao medius being aseparate^pecies. H^re, 
however, as in many other parts of the volume, although' the 
matter is apparently good, the language is ex<*eedingly detective 
in precision and accuracy. ‘ The continental ornithologists ge- 
‘ nerally, we believe, adopted the theory of hybridity, and it 
‘ has been ass^^ntod to, or at least not contradicted, by those of 
‘ this country. One residing at a distance from their haunts 
‘ cannot be expected to go narrowly into the question/ Although 
we are easily able to see what the author intended to say, it in 
nevertheless strictly true, that by all the known rules of speech the 
haunts spoken of must be regarded as the haunts of the ornitho- 
lojihts. 'l ake, also, as a rare specimen of the qualities upon 
which we have been commenting, ibe singularly lucid and eupho- 
nious sentence which follows : — ‘ 'Fhe similaiity of the specimens 
‘ we, however, consider now as the strongest fact against the 
‘ hybrid theory; and even if a diflVrently marked specimen should 
‘ occur — and they can bear no proportion to the resembling ones 
< — vve should consider it much more probable to be a cross be- 
‘ tween the presently considered hybrid Sind the capercailzie,* 
(p, 8:^.) It is obvious that now is meant to supply the place 
of some such expression in the present state of our knowledge. 
With what word, moreover, does the pronoun they agree? Whom 
or what do the resembling ones resemble ? If it refers to a diffe- 
rently marked specimen, with what does more probable agree? 
Instead of the expression at present^ w^e have, too, the Scotticism 
presently, which, on the slightest examination, will always be 
foufgl to refer to a future time. The mOvSt astounding fact, how- 
ever, connected with the capercailzie, remains to be mentioned. 
We are gravely assured (p. 83) ‘ that a fin© male specimen of the 
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‘ capercailzie will sit fully two feet above the branch on which he 

* is perched/ Perched,jiffe take it for granted, will be allowed to 
be here synonymous with seated; so that the informatiQn corns 
municated in the above sentence regarding this splendid bird 
id neither more nor less than this, that he will sit two feet 
above the branch on which he is sitting ! In page 124, the 
heron is spoken of as exchanging habits for a forest ; and after 
mentioning — in a sentence, the members of which have as usual 
an exceedingly doubtful relation to each other — that the bird in 
question generally makes choice, in the breeding season, of a 
locality where there is a thoroughfare, the author goes on to 
say, * we, at the same time, know of a few breeding stations 
‘ in most retired places, a wild and retired glen, or the 

* solitary islet in some Highland loch/ &c. Interpreted accord- 
ing to the usual rules, those words must mean, that in most of 
the retired pli^es throughout the country there are a few breed- 
ing stations — whereas it is easy to see that the writer intend- 
ed to sajTj^in very retired places or in the most retired places. 
In page 132, the words ‘our next beautiful division of the 
‘ herons is that of the egrets,* ought evidently to be ‘ our next 
‘ division of the herons is the beautiful one of the egrets/ What 
the exact meaning of our author actually is, wh#n he tells us, 
(p. 132,) that ‘ the plumage of the egret is generally pure 
‘ white, and always pale at one period, either in the complete 
‘ or incomplete plumage,* we acknowledge ourselves unable to 
discover. Let any one unravel to us the mysteries of the foUoV^ 
ing sentence, and we will not call him Davus: — ‘ The present 
‘ bird i|v confined to the old world; but how far restricted, or 

* whether the other white egrets, freJm almost all parts of the old 
‘ hemisphere, of a similar size, are all identical, . perhaps still 
‘ requires a more strict investigation,* (p. 133.) Does this 
mean that the other white egrets are all identical with each 
other? or that they are all identical with the present bird ? If, 
moreover, they are all identical with the present bird, how can 
they be other egrets ? Still speaking of egrets, it is observed, 
(p. 134,) that ‘during the last winter (1840-41) there have 
‘ been several instances of white herons being seen and killed, 
‘ both in England and Scotland, w^hicb, it is little doubt, were 
‘ egrets of one species of another, but the difficulty of tracing 
‘ them is great. These notices appeared chiefly in the news- 

* papers, and, from the peculiar colour ant^ appearance of the 
‘ bird, they were sure to draw attention.* When our author here 
speaks of these notices^ to what notices does he refer ? In iis far 
as we have been able to perceive, he had previously made Mention 
of none. What is it," moreover, that was sure to draw attention ? 
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According^ to the ordinary rules of speech, it should he either 
the notices or the newspapers ; and yet we dare swear that the 
writer himself is referring to the white herons. In the same page 
it is said, * in Scotland we are not aware that it (the egret) has 

* ever been taken.’ Surely the ^se in this sense of the verb to 
tahe^ is a vulgarism ; and yet we have, of late, observed that it is 
becoming a favourite expression with not a few other naturalists. 
It is said, (in p. 137,) that ^ the attendant on cattle is a 
‘ curious habit in some of the egrets, without doubt,' on account 
‘ of the insects that abound near them.’ This is a choice specie* 

. men of the style of composition on which we are animadverting. 
Taking the words according to the usual rules of construction 
and of punctuation, the sense might very naturally be rendered 
as follows : — ^ 7''he attendance on cattle in some of the egrets is 
^ a habit curious, without doubt, on account of the insects that 
‘ abound near them whereas, it is on kCQj^unt of thf insects, and 
on their account alone, that the habit is not curioiS. Speaking 
of the nest of the woodcock being found in this country, it is 
observed-** The great attention that has been paid \o British 
‘ ornithology for thirty years past, has made known many in- 

* stances of breeding ; for we do not see any changes in the coun- 

* try that couldbave, at a later period, increased their frequency,’ 
(p. Ml.) Can it be said that this is any thing but nonsense? 
What is the meaning, in particular, of the expression at a later 
period f Still speaking of the nest of the woodcock, the aujthor, 
(in p. 172,) says, * scattered instances have been noted of nests 

* being found in other districts of England ; but all these can 

* merely be looked upon as cases on the very limit of thebf^breed- 

* ing range, and not at all similar to birds,’ &c. — u e., instances 
of a nest being found are not at all similar to birds I Immediately 
after the author says — * like a great proportion of the aquatic 

* birds, a dry spot is selected for the nest.’ Not many, we pre- 
sume,, will be disposed to agree with the author, that a dry spot is 
like a great proportion of the aquatic birds I 

We might continue our criticisms to an indefinite extent — or, 
to speak more accurately — the only limits to their extent would 
be those of the book itself ; for it is almost impossible to look 
into any of its pages without meeting with examples of that 
unusually ambiguous, involved, and ungrammatical mode of ex- 
pression, which we cannot help regarding as a serious blemish in 
an important work, and which we have, therefore, considered it 
our duty to^xpose with some minuteness and* severity. 

Before concluding, we must notice the Illustrations with which 
the present volume is aocompanied. They are thirty-four in 

VOL. LXXVII. NO. CLVI. 2 H 
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number, end, with twe exceptions, are engraved from the designs 
c€ Mr Stewart — an artist whose pencil has been employed on 
various volumes of the Naluralufs Library i but of whose merits 
we cannot think so highly as of those of some others by whom 
the work has been illustrated. There appears, not unfrequeutly, 
an unnatural violence in the attitudes of the animals he has depict- 
ed ; and we cannot divest ourselves of the idea that, in his anxiety 
to avoid that deathlike insipidity and monotonous stiffness by 
which the representation of nafural objects is so often disfigured, 
he has sometimes been induced to run into the opposite extreme ; 
and has thus overstepped the modesty of nature. This remark w e 
would particularly apply to his illustrations of the three volumes 
on the ‘ Birds of Britain,’ by the Editor. If the engravings of 
these illustrations are coloured in faithful imitation of the original 
drawings, we should certainly feel inclined to say that the colour- 
ing is, gene Ally spea^ig; by far too strong ami vivid ; that the 
manner in which one tint is shaded into another is often harsh ; 
and that, in some of the subjects, the effect produced can 
scarcely bb regarded as a resemblance of the original. ^ Will any 
on^ who is acquainted with the subject say that the figure given 
in Plate XVIL, as a specimen of the purre or duniin in its 
winter plumage, is a correct likeness of the bird as it exists in 
nature? or would any individual, on seeing the Wgure presented 
by itself, be able to name the bird which it is intended to repre- 
sent? The woodcock^ Plate XL, is also a signal failure, both as 
respects the colouring and the drawing. That it would be un- 
reasonable to expect that, in a cheap publication like the present, 
the beantiful mottling and harmonious tinting of Nature’s pencil, 
as exhibited in the bird in question, should be fuithluliy and 
minutely copied in the engraving, we are ready to allow ; 
although we should have certainly expected to find the plumage 
more fcithfully rendered than it is in the plate in question. Be 
this, however, as it may, the same indulgence ought not to be 
extended to the drawing; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that the representation of the bill, particularly at its tip, is by 
no means true to nature; and that, moreover, the square-like 
shape of the head and the position of the eye — peculiarities by 
which the woodfeock is remarkably distinguished — are almost 
completely lost sight of in tho drawing. In as far as our own 
taste is cbnqprned, we cannot help thinking that the a^arently 
rimple, but, in reality, artful and exquisite cut of Bewi^, is the 
ojily real portrait of the woodcock which we have happened to 
see* The colouring of Plate XXV., on which is depicted the 
ftipwirngy is surely tax stronger and more glaring than is warranted 
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by nature ; and the same remark is applicable ter the figure of 
the jack-snipe on Plate XIL, and, indeed, to not a few of the 
others. The neck of the com-craik^ as represented on Plate 
XXIX., we cannot but consider as out of all proportion large 
and tumid ; and so likewise, in a still more remarkable and 
almost ludicrous degree, is that of the common thick-knee^ on 
Plate XXIV. On not a few of the plates, also, the lines have 
a wiry appearance, and fail in eqpveying to the eye that softness 
and delicacy by which the plumage of birds is in nature so 
beautifully distinguished. Judging of the whole edition from 
the volume before us, we should say that, in many of the plates, 
the colours have been laid on with a hasty and slovenly hand. 
Hence the frequency of those blotches which at one time tmns- < 
gress the prescribed limits of the outline, and at another, as if 
by way of compensation, leave certain portions within it without 
any colouring at all. Than this, nothing can be 0 iore offensive 
to the eye of taste ; nor can any thing more really induce the 
belief that the object depicted is presented in an unnatural and 
unfaithful dress. 

It would be no answer to tell us, that we are unreasonably 
looking for a degree of accuracy and of polish which it is at once 
unjust and ludicrous to expect in a volume which is sold for 
six shillings, and which contains three hundred and fifty pa^es 
of text, and thirty-four coloured illustrations. The principal 
merit claimed for these illustrations is their accuracy, and their 
faithful resemblance to their prototypes in nature; and that 
they are not intended to please the eye and to gratify the taste 
as mere pictures, but have the higher object in view of assisting 
the student in his researches in" Natural History. If, therefore, 
the illustrations could not be faithfully given at the price for 
which the volumes are sold, their number ought to have been re- 
*duced : because it is plain that, in as far as Natural Histor;^s con- 
cerned, a single engraving, which is an accurate representation 
both as to drawing and colouring of the object intended to be 
represented, is worth an unlimited number of those tawdry figures, 
with respect to which we feel, as it were instinctively, that no 
such objects, either as to form or hue, arc likejj^ to be met with 
in nature. Besides, in. some of the former volumes we have seen 
exhibited, for the same price, tMF most pleasing representations 
of nature, both as regards colouring and drawing. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the volumes on Parrots and Pigeons^ and 
in some of the others, where the drawing is at once animated 
and natural, the engraving delicate, and the colouring carefully 
laid^on. ^ , 

As we regard this work as in some respects of a nationitl 
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character, and, at all events, as a remarkable proof of the taste 
of the present age, and of its relish fur intellectual food of an 
improving and elevating character, we think we shall have per- 
formed good service, if, by any strictures which we have felt it 
our duty’ to make, we shall induce a greater degree of attention, 
for the time to come, to defects which it requires but very little 
pains to avoid ; and the absence of which would, undoubtedly, 
render the work still more worthy of the continued regard of its 
readers. 


Art. Vll.^FQther Oswald; a Genuine Catholic Story ^ 8vo. 

London: 1843* 

Tt was anciently usual, when opinions differed upon any point 
^ of importance, to discuss the question according to the forms 
of logic — ikeh party stating his own argument, and refuting that 
of his opponent -with all the dexterity in his power* But this 
custom, however rational in itself, has proved so inconvenient to 
many controversial writers, that it is now very sparingly resorted 
to. It has been found that unskilfurcombatants in these intellec- 
tual conflicts cannot always escape serious injury to their vanity 
and their reputation ; and therefore a new mode of dibcuhsion has 
been adopted, in which victory, if not quite so honourable, is far 
more secure. The challenger now excludes the party assail- 
ed from all share in the dispute. He takes both sides of the 
argument under his own management, and arranges the attack, 
defenup, and victory, with the secure precision of a general direct- 
ing a mock fight at a review* Political and theological contro- 
versies are now decided by fictitious narrations, in which the 
various characters discuss the question i and the conversion of the 
hero or heroine to the author’s own opinion forms the catastrophe. 
We have abandoned the ancient judicial combat, in which arms 
and horses, 8un%nd wind, were divided with scrupulous impar- 
tiality ; and we have begun tqripitate the adroit duellists of Bran- 
tome, who j^ot only exerted ^cir own $kill to the utmost, but 
' took care to supply their antagonists with unserviceable weapons. 

We have selected the Novel* before us as the occasion. 


* The nmnb^ of Novels of a far different, and far more eligible de- 
scription, daily issued from the Press^two or three sometinies appearing 
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rather than the principal subject^ of a few obi»ervations upon this 
point, for these reasons : It is the latest controversial novel with 
which we have happened to meet ; it combines in itself many of 
the most unpleasing peculiarities of its class; and it proposes 
to decide a question of the utmost importance — the aotoority of 
the Church of Rome as opposed to the doctrines of the Reforma-* 
tiorf, and the Right of Private Judgment. 

We need scarcely stop to point out to our readers how useless 
in all respects, and how much worse than useless in many, such 
a work, upon such a subject, must always be. It is obviously 
impossible to make it at once conclusive and impartial. The 
aurhor’s grand object is of course to give a decisive victory to 
his own side of the question. But he cannot be sure of doing 
this to the satisfaction of his readers, if he argues as real Protes- 
tants would argue with real Catholics. If he conducts the dis- 
pute by fairly matching the arguments of Luther and Chilling- 
worth against those of Erasmus and Bossuet, he will have their 
comparative force as undivided in fiction as in reality. He must 
therefore either run the risk of making converts the wrong way, 
or betray, by a pious fraud, the cause Vhich he tbi^s in error. 
However skilfully his artifice is performed, it can soHom escape 
detection. The simplest reader, when be observes that the writer 
never allows an attack which he cannot parr3c> and never notices 
an' objection which he cannot solve, will ask himself whether 
questions, upon which the wisest men have differed for centuries, 
could, if they were fairly atated, be unanswerably solved by an 
indifferent novel. The more skilful critic will at once contrast 
the feeble sophisms of the mock disputant, set up merely to be 


in one day — makes it impossible for any Quarterly Journal to overtake 
even those that rise greatly above mediocrity. It is with some regret, 
certainly, that we have felt ourselves obliged to omit all notice of such 
publications as * The Last of the Barons,’ — a work of great power and 
brilliancy ; the charming talM of Swedish life by FrederiJ^ Bremey, lately 
translated; < Widows and Widowers,^ the chef -(Tctuvre^ in fictitious nar- 
rative, of its highly respectable authoress; and the * Adventures of Suean 
Hopley,' — published previously^to the other tvorks just named, but now 
again brought unde^r our observation by its reappearance in the unusual 
form of weekly Numbers. With sonSI blemishes, it has merits altogether 
peculiat* and well fitted to recommend it to readers of all classes, were it 
not for an impression which has somehow arisen that it is addressed 
chiefly, if not solely, to maid-servants — than which no supposition can 
be more wide of the fact, or more likely to circumscribe the attraction, 
and limit the utility, of what we feel it to be a duty to pronounce a highly 
meritorious and widely- intsresting story. ^ 
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defeated/ witli the forcible reasoniog of thoae advocates who have 
eliBewh^O espoused the same cause in truth and sincerity. Those 
who already agree with the w«prk will not be benefited by it. 
Those who think otherwise, will throw it aside with the incredu- 
Thus contempt of a Frenchman witnessing a puppet-show of the 
battle of Waterloo; or of an Englishman reading, in Mr Fenimore 
Cooper’s Romances, the defeat of tb^ British regiments by Cap- 
tain Lawton, and the capture of British cruisers by Tom Coffin. 

Where the deception is successful, the case is much worse. It 
is certainly possible^ by artful misrepresentation, to persuade an 
ignorant Catholic that all Protestants are sceptics, or an ignorant 
Protestant that all Catholics are idolaters ; but it is* impossible 
to prevent such an opinion from being dispelled by correct infor- 
mation on the subj^t ; and thus a delusion, which certainly will 
not promote Christian charify while it lasts, may bring on a 
dangerous reaction when it is removed. Intolerance is no secu- 
rity whatever for consistency. The poise of the mind, like that 
of the body, is safest when it stands upright — not when it exerts 
its force in one particular direction. And we see by experience 
that no maais in general so ready to abandon the substance of 
his opiniofil^ as the bigot who has become ashamed of their su- 
perfluous bitterness. 

Some of our readers may recollect that a little tale, entitled 

Father Clement, a Roman Catholic story,’’ was published about 
twenty years ago. Though intended to present a contrast be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and Calvinistic creeds, to the decided 
advantage of the latter, it was preserved, by the good taste of its 
author, from many of the worst faults common in controversial 
novels. But in spite of this, and in spite of much that is both 
striking and pleasing in the fictitious part of the story, it is a 
work whose spirit, we think, no liberal-minded Protestant can 
approve* The author, though not expressly denying the possible 
^existence of a truly religious Roman Catholic, has taken care to 
represent every member of that Church but one, in whom the 
reader, takes any interest, as a knave, aifool, or a Protestant con- 
vert The single exception is the character of an interesting 
Jesuit, who, after a lifQ of religious doubt and distress, is worn 
out by mental suffering and corporeal austerities, and dies in 
peace, unconsciously abandoning, though not openly abjuring, 
the opinions of his church. A sincere Catholic must strongly re- 
sent the injustice of such a picture of his creed; but this is the 
very leason why, he were a man of sense and feeling, he would 
georn to retaliate by a similar attack upon Protestontism. * Father 

* Oswald * is intended as * an antidote to the banefril woduetim 

• of Father Clement.” ’ It is the history of an English'Protestant 
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whose wife has become a convert to the Church of Rome. The 
husbandf after treating the unfortunate proselyte with the most 
inhuman harshness, goes to the Continent to escape from her so-' 
ciety. At every stage of his tour he is silenced by the reasoning, 
or edi5ed by the piety, of saintly priests, simple peasants, and 
blue-eyed sisters of charity. He receives a severe wound during 
the Revolution of 1830 — which is represented as the causeless 
persecution of a pious Catho^ by fanatical Deists— aiM is 
shocked by the neglect of ail his liberal friends. At length, after 
resisting proofs of Catholic virtue and Protestant depravity which 
might have converted John Knox himself, he visits Italy, when 
his apparently insane incredulity is finally dispellecUby witness- 
ing the miracle of the blood of St Januarius- 

The spirit of the work is as uncharitable as its plan is unskilful. 
The author of ‘ Father Clement,’ though frequently displaying 
the gloomy prejudices sometimes attributed to extreme Calvinism, 
has at least the sense to refrain from coarse abuse and pointless 
ridicule. But t'le present writer, though in bis dedidatien he 
expre8^es great anxiety for the welfare of the ‘ marry noble and 
^ generous individuals in the British isles’ who have the misfortune 
to be Protestants, is perfectly unable to keep his ha#ed of those 
whom he courteously styles * madcap biblicals’ within decent 
bounds. * It is not too much to say, that be does not appear to 
believe in the existence of a virtuous or rational Protestant. His 
hero, whom he represents as a strict and exemplary member of 
the Church of England, is a domestic tyrant, a politicalJacobin, 
and, until he becomes a Roman Catholic, little better than a re- 
ligious infidel. But it is upon the clergy of the Established 
Church that the full measure of the author’s insolence is poured 
fonh. He introduces the characters of several^ and never with- 
out doing his utmost to ridicule and degrade them. They are all 
depicted in the coarsest strain of dull malignity — ;as ignorant, 
indolent, corpulent priests, ^encumbered with tawdry wives and ii:^ 
numerable children, and devoted to the sports of the field and thF 
pleasures of the table. The Catholic divines, on the other hand, 
are all upon the model of Sterne’s sentimental Friar, and are en- 
dowed with every imposing quality of mind and body which the 
author’s imagination can furnish. We slfall not allow such absurd 
misrepresentations to lead us into a discussion of the general char 
racier borne by the Protestant and Catholic clergy ; but we must 
say that charges of pride, luxury, and ambition, come but unr 
gracefuily frmn the advocates of a Church which plhced Wolsey 
and Dubois among its Cardinals, and still retains Dunstan and 
JSecket among its Saiiits. 
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After this, we need scarcely describe tbe plan on which the con- 
trovmigl part of the work is carried on. A man who will not 
believe that Protestants can be decent members of society, is not 
likely to represent them as rational Christians. Accordingly, we 
find that the author of * Father Oswald’ has carefully abstained 
from placing in the mouth of any of his Protestant characters a 
single sentence bearing even the semblance of an argument. 
Vaj^e assertion and angry abu|e are the sole weapons allowed 
to Uiese devoted champions ; and they are seldom permitted to 
employ even these, without being interrupted by the facetious 
remarks of the writer upon the absurdity of their maimers and 
gestures. It is impossible to witness the author’s complainant 
triumph over the discomfiture of the senseless puppets whom he 
has conjured up, without being reminded of the duellist in the 
‘ Tatler,’ who practises the art of fence by making passes at 
figures chalked upon the wall, and boasts that he seldom fails to 
hit them in a mortal part. 

^ Father Oswald’ caricatures the unfairness which may gene- 
rally be detected in controversial tales. In a fictitious dispute 
upon such a controversy as that between the Catholic and Re- 
formed Churches, a decisive victory is at best a suspicious event. 
But a rapid, easy, unresisted victory, is too much for tj^ credu- 
lity of ine most careless reader. Surely, be will reil^, there 
must be sotne plausible arguments for a creed which satisfied 
Newton and Locke. Surely there must be some excuse for doubts 
which -did not shock Hooker or Tillotson. These eminent men 
may have been mistaken; but they must have had something to 
say in their defence. The triumph of * Father Oswald * resem- 
bles that of the English at Agincourt, or of tbe Americans at 
New Orleans— it loses its chief glory by the very ease and im- 
punity with which it is achieved. Every one knows that no vic- 
tory worth having is gained without hard fighting and severe 
Jbss ; and therefore, when the conquerors are found to have sus- 
%ined no injury at all, it is impossible to believe that tbe van- 
quished have had fair play. 

Tbe author of * Father Clement’ does not escape. We have 
said that we cannot consider tbe plan of that work as at all satis- 
factoiy to a candid midd ; and, therefore, we do not intend to 
undertake its defence. There is much in it wfaicb a welbinstruct- 
ed Catholic could no dou||t refute. Tfaeie is therefore the less ex- 
cuse for an ignorant Catholic, who wilfully misrepresents its ar- 
guments. But the author of * Father Oswald ’ is perpetually 
misquoting passages from his antagonist, in order the more effec- 
tually to refute them. We will give a single instance out of many. 
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In ^ Father Clement,* a Pieabyterian clergyman is made to cite 
a text of scripture as opposed to the Homan Catholic custom of 
bestowing the paternal title on priests. This is perfectly con- 
sistent with the known doctrine and practice of the Scottish 
Church. But the author of* Father Oswald* has the folly to 
place the same sentence in the mouth of an Episcopalian Dean ; 
purely in order that his Catholic opponent may triumphantly re- 
mind him, that the Bishops of, the Anglican Church are styled 
‘ Right Reverend Fathers in God.* 

It is not, as may be supposed, our intention to discuss in this 
place the theological opinions of the Catholic church. If it were, 
we certainly should have taken the pains to select some more re^ 
sponsible opponent than the author of the slight and feeble work 
before us. There would be little credit, and less real utility, in 
exposing the blunders of a writer who believes that the Sovereign 
of Great Britain is head of the Scottish Church ;* who advocates 
the worship of Saints without an attempt to explain the express 
prohibition of Scripture' ;f who argues the question rf clerical 
celibacy without noticing the advice of St Paul, that a Bishop 
should be * the husband of one wife % and who endeavours to 
prove that St Peter possessed supreme authority over the primi- 
tive Cl^ch, in apparent ignorance of the remarkable passage, 
in wbilV another Apostle speaks of * having withstood him to 
the face, because b^ was to be blamed/ § 

The only subject mentioned in the work before us, upon 
which we intend to permit ourselves a few remarks, is the doc- 
trine of Ecclesiastical Infallibility — a doctrine which has caused 
an intolerant spirit, the shame and scandal of every other Chris- 
tian sect, to become a necessary article of the Homan Catholic 
creed. It is on this account, and not merely bA^ause we think 
it a theological erior, that we desire to noticTe it; and we shall 
discuss it in the character, not of polemical disputants, but of 
advocates for universal peace and good-will — in the hope, not ^ 
making Protestant converts, bat of making candid and charitabv 
Catholics. 

Tile strictest Catholic will scarcely maintain that the passages 
of Scripture which refer to an Infallible Church are either very 
numerous or wholly unequivocal. They consist chiefly of gene- 
ral promises of Divine support and consolation, or of injunctions 
to obey the Church ; most of which, as appears by the context, 
allude solely to the maintenance of the moral discipline, so neces- 
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sary in a community of Christians living under a heatbea 
governmefit There is only one text which we remember to 
have heard cited as absolutely decisive upon the point* This is 
the express promise made to St Peter, that the gates of hell 
should not prevail against the Christian Church. To us these 
words appear a simple prediction of hnal triumph to the Chris* 
tian religion. -We are perfectly satisfied with their fulfilment^ 
when we find that religion, after a l»pse of eighteen centuries, 
still flourishing, and likely to flourish. We are unable to com- 
prehend by what subtle process a Catholic can extract from 
them an assurance of the uninterrupted existence of a Church 
holding an entirely pure faith. Nor can we conceive how the 
pp*es8 practiqal abuses which are admitted to have abounded 
during the dark ages, can be thought consistent with a prophecy 
which excludes the most trifling and transitory theoretical error. 
A Pope might profess himself an Atheist — he might commit 

E arricide, and incest, and sacrilege — he might encourage crime 
y the open sale of Indulgences — he might destroy tile souls 
of unborn generations, by disgusting whole nations of good 
Catholics into incurable heresy. All these abominations gave 
no triumph to the powers of darkness. But that a Pope who 
hated and despised Christianity should misrepresent itu^east of 
its doctrines— that a Pope who had poisoned his fatlilPshould 
consecrate an unworthy Saint — this was a scandal precluded by 
the express promise of Scripture. We certainly cannot under- 
stand why the bad advice of a Pope^sbould be more pernicious 
to the Church, or more gratifying to its enemies, than his bad 
example ; and we own, that a victory over the gates of hell, 
which was maintained by Alexander Borgia and would have been 
lost by Melanilbon, appears to us very far from unequivocal. 

Our limits will not permit ns to discuss the evidence of the 
various modern miracles upon which most Catholics place such 

« rong reliance. We shall but remark that the facts, supposing 
em proved, are mere exceptions from the ordinary laws of 
matter, occurring spontaneously, and without any perceptible 
cause or abject. When St Paul healed the sickness of a 
believer, or struck blind a blaspheming fanatic, it was easy 
to see the connexion between his miraculous powers and the 
l3»uih of the doctrines he preached. But we cannot perceive any 
euch connexion between a supernatural phenomenon and the 
-religious belief of the nation in whose country it appears^ 
Take, for instance, the Iniracle which converts- the hero of the 
present tale. Suppose that, fifteen hundred years ago, Provi- 
dence was pleased, for some inysterious purpose, tp endow a 
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phial of blood with q^rtain miraculous properties-^ean any one 
presume to say, that the relic must necessarily lose those quali- 
ties while in the custody of persons holdings an erroneous faith ? ^ 
Can any on^ prove that it would not retain them, though trans- 
ferred to Westminster Abbey or the masque of St Sophia? 
Every one has heard of the extraordinary stories which several 
intelligent travellers have related respecting the feats of certain 
Egyptian necromancers. They are as well attested, and appear 
as inexplicable, as any miracle of the Romish Church* But 
would it have been reasonable in Lord Prudhoe to turn Maho- 
medan, because he could neither doubt nor explain what he has 
told us ? Or was a devou^ Jew bound to accept tbe miraculous 
qualities of the pool of Bethesda, as a Divine confirmation of ail 
the absurd subtleties taught by the Rabbinical schools ? 

We have thought it necessary to touch upon these subjects^ 
because we are unwilling to test the pretensions of the Roman 
Catholic Church by human rules of reason, without at least 
stating our opinion on her claims to the support of revelation* 
It is not for us to doubt the inspired writings on grounds of 
expedience or of probability. But if — as we think will be 
agreed by most persons who minutely examine the well-known 
argumei^s, at which we have merely hinted — it is more than< 
doubtful whether this supreme authority interferes with the 
question, we have then less scruple in giving our own opinion. 
To us, indeed, the mere existence of a reasonable doubt upon^ 
the point we have noticed, appears almost conclusive* Uow 
strange that a book like the Bible, written for the express pur- 
pose of being expounded by an infallible human tribunal, and of 
a nature to prove most pernicious to those who r^ct that assist- 
ance, should not be full of references to the aufliiary guidance 
which can alone make it a blessing to mankind ! How strange 
that it should nowhere inform the reader in what precise quarter 
all his doubts may be Resolved !• How strange that the Cathol^ 
should be unable to discover in its pages a single distinct recog^ 
liition of the Church as an infallible authority in matters of 
doctrine / And how much more strange that it should contam 
two or three passages, apparently, if not indisputably, recom- 
mending the inspired writirigs as a rule of Christian faith ! 

Before we proceed to mention a few of the most plausible argu- 
ments against tbe Right of Private Judgment,* we must briefly 


♦ 
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fashion, in an article devmed to it, in our pRfBcediBg Number. 
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notice a misapprelienston which very cotnmenly prevails on the 
subject* Catholics are accustomed to spe^ u ith astonishment 
^of the presumption which Protestants display in rejecting the 
authority of the Church« They are apt to talk as if they could 
conceive no possible motive for doubting it, except a desire to 
exercise the intellect upon forbidden subjects. To us, we con* 
fess, implicit submission on such a subject appears no such safe 
or innocent measure. We can easily conceive the consolation 
which fancied relief from responsibility bestows on those minds 
which mistake indolence and indifference for faith and humility. 
But tQ, a conscientjipus .Christian we think that the admission of 
a guide pretending to infallibility must appear a most serious and 
anxious step — a step to be taken with the calmest deliberation 
and the deepest solicitude. This is the feeling of a religious 
Protestant. He would gladly shelter himself under the autho-. 
rJty of an infallible Church, if be could satisfy himself that any 
such Church existed. But he is unable to feel this conviction. 
He knows that Providence has given him faculties which enable 
him, in some measure, to weigh the evidences, and understand 
the nature, of revelation ; and he dares not ab^pdon this security 
•until he is confident that it will be replaced by a better. He 
may be wrong ; but we are sure that his error is one which a 
candid mind would rather pity than blame. It is the error 
of over-scrupulous tiii}idity rather than of presumptuous self- 
conceit. 

We shall not meddle with the arguments, addressed rather to 
the imagination than the understanding, which Catholics found 
Upon the venerable antiquity of their Church. We shall leave 
them to discu^their chronological priority with the Ghebir and 
the Brahmin ; mid their claims to primitive immutability with the 
Anglican higb-churchman and the Greek schismatic. Nbr shall 
we dispute their beasts of the affecting and consoling nature of 
their peculiar doctrines. We kgow that levery thing is captiva«> 
ting to human Weakness which tends to substitute the excitement 
of the imagination for the devotion of, the heart. We have no 
doubt that the minds of the Israelites were deeply impressed by 
the sight of the golden calf, and by the rites of Moloch or 
Ashtaroth. The history of religion, in short, is but a series of 
Divine revelations, each in its turn defaced and corrupted by the 
inveterate repugnance of mankind for the pure aiilt^^ational wor- 
ship of a spiritual being. 

The great argument against the expediepey^ of private judg- 
.mtfnt is, of cours^ the variety of dissensions and errors to which 
U i^itds* CathoU(» ask, whether it is not incredible tba^t this 
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should be the will o4 Providence^^hether it is not certain that 
there must be somewhere a constantly accessible oracle, able to 
solve each new doubt, and detect each new heresy, as it arises. 
We shall not pause to discuss the abstract question.’ We shall 
not decide whether an infallible Church, possessing such sanc- 
tions that no rational being could at once profess Christianity 
and doubt her authority, would have been a benefit to mankind. 
Oiw thing is certain : the Church of Home does not possess 
such sanctions. Thousands of the best and wisest men that ever 
exUted, have lived happilys and died peacefully, in open dissent 
from her doctrines, whether they were ri||ht or wrong, their 
example is amply sufficient to show that the most patient and 
unprejudiced enquirer will frequently be unable to convince 
himself of the existence of an infallible Church. Even if we go 
no further, the difficulty is clearly unresolved. Incredible as it 
may be, that Providence has appointed no certain guide to sal- 
vation, it is far more incredible that Providence has made the 
attempt and failed. 

But we may go much further. What we have said of Eccle- 
siastical InfallibilHy is far from applying to those great doctrines 
which are common to Catholics and Piotestants. It is -certain 
that there are sectarians who profess to draw opinions from the 
Bible, which would reduce Christianity .to the level of Deism. 
We do not wish to judge such 47ersons harshly or hastily. But 
it cannot be denied that they form a very small minority ; and 
that few eminent names are to be found among them. 7'his is 
a distinction which no Catholic can deny. No Catholic can 
deny that, where one Christian has doubted the great truths of 
the Gospel, fifty have doubted the authority o^j^the Church of 
Rome^ Of those who have professed Christianity during the 
last three centuries, a very large minority have refused to believe 
in the existence of an infallible Church. Of the same body, 
how many have denied the doctrines comprised in the Apostles’ 
creed ? Probably not one in a hundred. And if we subtract 
the prejudiced, and the careless, from this comparatively small 
number, we shall really find reason to doubt whether the Bible 
ever leads a candid and sincere enquirer into dangerous error. 
But be this as it may, the facts are undeniable ; and the conclu- 
sion, reasons we will, is irresistible. Difficult as it may be to 
interpret th^Scripturea, to ascertain the existence of an inspired 
interpreter is more difficult still. 

The weight of this consideration is ined^ased tenfold when we 
find that, according to the Roman Catholic, Ecclesiastical liflkl- 
libiUty is, to many well-meaning men, not merely a doubtitil 
support, but a new and fcO'midable danger. The Church of 
ikme has deteriffined, that submission to her authority is an 
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as well as an assistance, to happiiiess in a 4^tufe state. 
It is thtis that the most trifliaiif misconception becomes a fatal 
lieresy, by infusing distrust of the Church. It is thus the most 
fiiultless orthodoxy ceases to he a security^ if it is not the conse- 
quence of implicit belief in her infallibility. Surely we mimt 
pause before we admit the monstrous conclusion, that att institu- 
tion, which has narrowed and limited the path of safety, was in- 
tended by Divine goodness to smooth and secure it. ^ 

Even if we acknowledge the Church of Rome to be in theory 
an infallible guide, this does not make her so in practice. It is 
one thing to posssas unerring means of discovering the truth, 
and another to possess unerring means of communicating it. 
Catholics, indeed, are apt to speak as if their oracular ^Church 
were continually at their elbow. They seem to imagine that an 
Irish peasant, ora South .American guacho, or a Paria convert 
at Goa, can put himself in communication with the Popi^ when- 
ever he wants advice or consolation. But we know, and they 
know, that the truth is far otherwise. . The uneducated Catholic 
is compelled to receive all the doctrines of his Church upon the 
bare word of his Confessor. It is not pretendld that a Priest is « 
Bupernaturally inspired in instructing his flock, or supernaturally 
restrained from betraying them. Instances of public scandal 
have proved that all Jesuits are not so learned or high-minded 
as ^ Father Oswald.’ Hence nin^ Catholics in ten must submit to 
have their faith dictated, not by an infallible Church, but by a 
mortal like themselves — an instructor always fallible, often igno- 
rant, and sometimes interested or malevolent. One such instance 
is enough to show that a Catholic is not safe from error merely 
because his Church is infallible ; for he can never be sure that be 
has received her true and genuine decisions. ^ 

Catholics, we are aware, will contend that, when a layman 
acts in good faith upon the advice of his Confessor, the guilt of 
his errors will rest upon the Priest who misleads him. We might 
retort, that when a Protestant does his best to understand nis 
Bible, he cannot be held answerable for the weakness of his in- 
tellect. But this is not tlie point in dispute. In both cases mis- 
chief is done, let who wjll be answerable for it. The question, 
is, which is the more cominon and the more probable mischief? 

There is no doubt that an ignorant layman is ^l^ely to bluHh- 
der as an ignorant Confessor; but, if he is a conslRitious mari, 
he will at least do his best to be right. He will not go astray 
from indolence, or refl^kleissness, or wilful obstinacy^ Every mo- 
which can mislead a sinl:^ere man in judging for himseli^ may 
mislead him in judging for another. But Aere are a ihoaaand 
motives which might induce a man to deceive another, which 
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would not induenoe him in deciding for^bimself. Our meaning 
will be best illustrated by examples. Neither Catholics nor 
Protestants can d^ny that many may be cited on both sides, lif 
Cromwell thought it right to sack Drogheda because Joshua 
sacked Ai, did not Sixtus V. offer public thanksgivings for the 
massacre of St Bardiotomew ? If Balfour justihed the murder 
of an Archbishop because Samuel hewed Agag in pieces, did not 
Clement and Kavaillac commit regicide at the instigation of their 
spiritual advisers ? Now, we leave it to any impartial reader to 
decide which error is the more natural, and the more consistent 
with sincerity — the blind credulity which follows evil counsel, or 
the iuipions sophistry which is its own deceiver ? '1 he ignoranf 

bigotry of Charles IX. or Philip II. is surely a thousand times 
more likely to find imitators than the perverse fanaticism of 
KnippcrdoJing or Hugh Peters. We therefore think i^t clear 
that where one meaning Protestant is misled by his Bible, 
ten well-meaning Caiholies are likely to be misled by a wicked 
Confessor. The inference is obvious. I'he wiser system of dis- 
cipline is that which guards against the more probable danger 
— which protects 4he simple Chrifitti^n from being deluded by 
Olliers, and leaves Providence to protect him from deluding 
himself. 

But even when the decrees of the Church are correctly re- 
ceived, we do not see why they are less liable to misconstruction 
than the Bible. The wisest Catholic, when he has ascertained * 
what they are, must UvSe his own understanding to expound and 
afiply them. This is what Protestants do when they consult the 
Scriptures ; and what Catholics think so absurd and $o perilous* 
But, it will be replied, the Commentary of the Church gives us 
the meaning of the Biide in less ambiguous language. On points 
of real importance wc deny that this is possible. No language 
can be less ambiguous than that in which the Bible states those 
religioif^ truths which practically concern mankind. If there are 
men who persist in explaining away those truths when declared 
by an inspired book, we cannot see why they might not explain 
them away when declared by a/i infallible Church. If there are 
men who will not believe that St Paul ipeans what he says, we 
do not know what is to make them believe that ^^he Council 
of T^ent meapt what they said. If a Socinian cannot under- 
stand the assmioD, that the Author of Christianity ^ thought it 
* no robbery to be equal with God,’ we know no language by 
which thp Church could make him credit her belief in the Tri- 
nity. If the command, * Do this In remembrance of me,* is not ,, 
explicit enough for the Quaker, we cannot perceive by what form 
of words the Church can convince him that she thini^s itbisduty 
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ta attetid Ae An anj^el from ^avan could not pet* 

auade'ineii who wjyil not comprehend what 19 plainly told them ; 
and We know that inspiration has declared, that when coOscietice 
and common sense are silenced, an angel from heaven would 
pflead in vain. 

The truth is, that Popes, Councils, and Confessors, are all io* 
«s^cient to insure true, or detect erroneous belief* The more we 
examine their nature, the more convinced we shall be that they 
are the expedients of human weakness, ever anxious to interw 
pose some visible interpreter between itself and thd spiritual 
world. The more we examine their effects, the more convinced 
wo shall be how frail such expedients are. There is a point at 
which language edases to communicate the workings of the mind ; 
a and beyond that point there is an infinite field for wandering or 
i. foir discovery. ' Let casuists define and distinguish as they will, 
^ihe subtle infidelity of the human heart will extract doubt and 
heresy from their most skilful definitions. Let Confessors probe 
the consciences of their penitents as they may, there are recesses 
which their penetration cannot explore, nor their counsels en- 
lighten. It is, in short, impossible for one man to embrace 
another's belief in its full perfection, or comprehend anotheA 
error in its full peril. 

But let us suppose these preliminary difficulties surmounted, 
^ aiid the authority of the Roman Catholic Church admitted ; Still 
^ it may welt strike the proselyte as strange, that the difference in 
faith, or rather the adclitional articles of faith, which she teaches, 
should be thought to justify such high pretensions and such rigid 
intolerance. Ue will be surprisefd to find that the hopes and the 
duties of the true believer, and the heretic, are practically the 
same; and that the exclusive privileges of the Church consist in 
pronouncing upon mysteries which no human being is called on 
to explain, and in ordaining ceremonies which, whether beneficial 
dr not, are certainly but of secondary importance. Catlihlic in* 
genhity has provided an answer, such as it is, to these com* 
plaints. It is not, we are told, because he is authorized to 
recognise a miracle in the Eucharist, or to worship saints, or to 
pray for the souls of jtfae departed, that the Catholic is superior 
to the Protestant. It is from the nature of his belief. . His faith 
is grounded upon the authority of an infallible Church, not upon 
his own unOerttdh views of Scripture, and therefo^it is firmaildi 
* undottbting to a degree which no other Christian can fmagjiEie# 
Catholics * deny entirely that Protestants have any JaiA st aU; 
^ ^ they have nothing but opinion* • • « Opinion is the pejrsuasion 
^ mind grounded upon probable, though nc^ oertoiii^o* 

* tives* • » « Divine faith, on the contraryi is founded on the cer* 
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* tain a^d iiifalli|)le\rord of Gf»d^ which csfti), never suffer change* 

* Protestants often cblinge their opi^nitms^ as they see more or 
less of probability in Uieir interpretation oi^ho Bible ; hence 

« they have opinion, not faith.* — (Father Oswflfl^ pr 225.), 

We need hot detain our readers b^ metaphysical definitions of 
Qpinicm, faith, and certainty. Any man common se;nse can 
perceive the situation of each party. The Protestant posseMes# 
a book which he believes to be the genuine work of inspira^ft. 
Much of it, as any reasonable student might expect, ia. obscure ; 
but. he finds there the great outlines of revealed religion defiped 
with all the clearness of which language is capable* He know# 
that few persons, not grossly ignorant or bitterly prejudiced^ 
have ever denied the authority of the Bible ; and that fewer stiU 
have doubted its obvious interpretation upon any material point. ^ 
The Catholic, on the other hand, receives the same great truths ^ 
from a Church which he believes infallible. Be it so ; but why 
does he believe in her infallibility? Has he. no better reason^ 
than that he happened to be born and educated within her pale? 
There is but one answer : He believes because his reason is sa- 
tisfied. He believes because he has applied to the evidence of 
Papal authority, the same test which the Protestant is so severely 
blamed for applying to the text of the Bible. His faith, like ^ 
that of the Protestant, is more or less firm accordiitg to the 
strength of his rational conviction. Like the Protestant, he may 
be firm, or wavering, or lukewarm, in his religious opinions ; and, 
like the Protestant, be may be betrayed into unbelief by fear, in- 
terest, or delusion! ^ ^ , 

Let us see bow the attempted distinction looks when applied 
to the ordinary exercises of the understanding. One mathema- 
tical student believes that the square of the hypotenuse is equal 
to the squares of the sides enclosing the right angle, because he 
has read Euclid’s fort^-seventh proposition. Another, wholly 
ignorant of geometry, believes the same Upon the statemmt of 
his tutor. Both are perfectly reasonable, and may be equally 
firm, in their conviction. But how absurd to say, that one 
believes by opinion and the other by faith I Nothing can be 
clearer than that the same effect takes place in the mind of each, 
though produced by different processed. One has mastered a 
demonstration in Euclid, the other has been instructed by a skil- 
ful mathematician who has no motive for deceivin^^ him* In 
both cases, reason may undo what reason has done. The geome- 
trician will abandon bis conclusion if he is shown a flaw in his 
theorem. The tyro is of course inaccessible to such reasoning as 
this ; but prove that his informant knows nothing of geometryi 
VOL* LXXVXI. NO. CLVI. 2 1 
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err haiku IktiMStfii iifaleaditig his pupils, ahd bis belief is shaken 
at daie. m * 

S6 far we hate reasoned as if Catholics and Protestants stood 
on the samk ground. But we might easily insist upon giving 
the superiority to (he latteri^ We might easily argue that a chum 
of historical evidence, almost every link of which has been ques- 
t^li^ned by learned and disinterested judges, cannot produce the 
rame efFeet upon the understanding with a few plain words, 
written in a Book which almost every man of worth and sense, 
during eighteen centuries, has admitted to possess divine autho- 
rity. A reasonable man may be brought to believe that he has 
given too much weight to the testimony of such a Father, or 
too little to the %rgument8 of such a Reformer ; but he can 
scarcely be persuaded that he does not comprehend bis own 
native language. 

Still there is no great and undoubted difference between the 
belief of the Protestant and that of the Catholic. 'Fhe former 
holds fast such doctrines as are distinctly and uniformly laid down 
in Scripture ; but does not think himself bound to explain all ob- 
scurities, or reconcile all conflicting passages. The latter clings 
as scrupulously to the use of holy water, and the sign of the 
Cross, as to the most solemn tiuths of religion. But we cannot 
see the merit or the advantage of this. Suppose that Piofestants 
cannot agree about Church government, or that they differ in 
interpreting the Book of Revelation — what have such doubts to 
do with the religious or moral duties of a Qiristian ? To us, 
we acknowledge, nothing appears more iriational than the anxious 
craving after certainty^ upon all religious subjects alike, which 
Catholics appear to encourage. We are wholly unable to com- 
prehend their compassion for the miserable vacillation of persons 
who are content to hold different opinions, Or no opinion at all, 
upon the expediency of liturgies and surplices, or the mysteries 
of election, assurance, and final perseverance. They seem utter 
strangers to a state of contented doubt upon speculative ques- 
tions — to that disposition of mind, which, even when musing 
with the deepest interest upon the secrets of religion, resigns the 
hope of completely resolving them. But this is what a Protes- 
tant feels — and feels without a touch of uneasiness or repining — 
upon most of the points so dogmatically decided by the Church 
of Rome. 

Catholics are accustomed to interpret the assertion of the Right 
of Private Judgment into a refusal to believe any doctrine which 
appears mysterious or unintelligible. No error can be xfiCrc un- 
seasonable. Evidence may establish a fact, without explaining 
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its nature. It would he easy to multiply i&ses whit^b i^o ntdu 
of sense would hesitate to believe tb# (tutb of a propositioR 
which he is unable to comptfehend. May not a third man be 
convinced of the exi«>tence of light ? May not a man beJieve» 
upon the assurance of Sir John Herscheb that^the earth describes 
an ellipse round the run, though he does not know what an 
ellipse is ? This is peculiarly the case in religion. A ratioii|^4 
mind will expect, and even require,^ some obscurity in a revela- 
tion of the secrets of a future state. There is nothing which 
more distinctly exposes the human origin of false faiths, than 
their clumsy attempts to influence the imagination by attribut- 
ing corporal f)ains and plea-ures to spiritual beings. The whips 
and chains of Tartarus, the Havris of Mahomet, and the inex- 
haustible ale-cups of Valhalla, are rejected by men of sense, prin- 
cipally because they are too familiar and intelligible. And, 
therefore, religious Protestants do not think themselves justified 
in denying doctrines otherwise well supported, because they can- 
not ])retend fully to understand them. 

If Catholics require any thing more than this, we arc certainly 
unable to comprehend their reasons. We know they are fond of 
contrasting their own simplicity and humility with the intellec- 
tual pride of the Protestant. But we presume that they scarcely 
mean to commend the habit of belief without examination. We 
ow^n we cannot discern the merit of a lucky guess upon religious 
subjects. We always believed that the ready faith, so much 
commended by Scripture, was the triumph of reason in a candid 
and humble mind, unresisted by pride, or prejudice, or the delu- 
sions of the fancy. We are persuaded that the keenest, the 
calmest, and the most purely rational intellect, is precisely that 
which is likely to be mott strongly impressed by the evidences 
of the Christian religion. We think, in short, that the believer 
in the Bible ought to feel a stronger conviction that he is right, 
than the believer in the Koran or the Shastra ; and we cannot 
perceive how he can effect this, while lie shrinks fiom the pre- 
sumption of exercising his natural faculties on the subject. 

Still, it does not follow from what we have said, that no man 
is responsible for his belief. It is true that the natural infirmity 
of the mind is no more a crime than that of the body. A man 
that it an infidel purely from the obliquity of his understanding, 
is as blameless as a Hindoo or a Mussulman ; for intellectual in- 
ability to comprehend religious truth, is as involuntary as physi- 
cal inability to hear it. But mental, like bodily infirmity, may 
be produced by the neglect or the vices of the individual ; and in 
that case he is responsible for the consequences of his own fault 
and foll^. Though belief itself is not an act of the will, yet tha 
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acl« will may directly influence it ; atid when this is know* 
inirly done, it ceases to "he irresponsible, '‘^riiere is the greatest 
difference between a belief dictated by the unbiased decision of 
the reason, and a belief arising from pampered prejudices, sup- 
ffl^essed scruples, ^hd neglected means of information. 

The misapprehension upon which we have just animadverted 
«hj^s naturally led Catholics to believe that inhdeluy is the con- 
sequence of Protestant principles ; and that, if all Protestants 
are not infidels, it is only because they shrink ffbm following 
up their own reasoning. This opinion is expressed, in the work 
before us, by a French Deist. ‘ No sooner,' says this philoso- 
pher, ‘ do we take leave of Notre- Dame, than we seek rffuge*in 

* the temple of reason and universal philosophy. No halfway 

* house can for a moment detain us in our ardent career. In one 

* word, we see intuitively the final conclusions of your adu^irable 
‘ principles ; for, to do you justice, we cannot but allow that the 
‘ true principles of philosophy — independence of thought, and free- 
‘ dom from the trammels of authority — passed from Britain into 
‘ France.’ — ( P. 187.) This is no doubt the true language of a bigot- 
minded infidel — of a weak man who is ashamed of having believed 
too much, and is thereforedetermined to believe nothing at all. But 
does not the writer perceive that such a man’s ‘ intuitive' views 
of Protestaritisi]) are not to be relied upon ? It is perfectly na- 
tural that an apostate Catholic should think he is carrying out 
the principles of the Reformation by becoming an atheist ; just 
as Cloots and Marat thought they were carrying out the piin- 
ciplestf British liberty, by instituting * Feasts of Reason* and ‘ Re- 
‘ volutionary Tribunals.’ But a man who has never lived but at 
the Pole or the Equator, is no judge of the merits of a temperate 
climate. Before we settle that ‘ independence of thought, and 
‘ freedom from the trammels of authority,’ are inconsistent with 
Christianity, let us look at their practical consequences. Before 
we condemn the Protestant religion, let us enquire its effect 
upon those who are acquainted with it, not, like this Deisjp by 
intuition, but by long and happy experience. 

.Undoubtedly Protestantism is, in sober earnest, what he calls 
it in silly irony — a.‘ halfway house.’ It is a halfway house 
between Popery and Deism — between superstition and infideli- 
ty — between the weak enthusiasm wUch accepts without* proofs 
and the weak prejudice which rejects without examination. 
We never heard of a sober, rational belief on any disputed sub- 
ject, which was not a halfway house between some two extreme 
opinions. Nicknames for moderation have always been common 
among zealots. But the assertion that Protestantism is the 
wual or natural road to scepticism, is contradicted hy every 
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E rinciple of humaa nature, and every page of ecclesiastical 
istory. 

Every one has seen instances of the principle of excessive re- 
action — of the tendency which leads men to mistake reverse of 
wrong for right. It is the nature of weak and passionatl 
minds to fly from one error into that which is diametrically^op- 
posed to it. But who ever saw such a change take place grgr * 
dually, or by measured intervals? We know that there is no 
rebel so desperate as a slave outwearied by tyranny ; and no loy- 
alist so submissive as a Jacobin scared by a Reign of Terror. 
But we never heard that the subjects of Louis XIV. became 
moderate Whigs before they became Anarchists ; or that the ' 
colleagues of Robespierre began by turning liberal Conservatives, 
and ended by crowning Napoleon. We can understand the feeL 
ings which change a despot into an ascetic recluse, or a volup- 
tuary into a cynical misanthrope; but we should have been sur- 
prised indeed if Charles had prepared for his Convent by becom- 
ing a private noble, or Timon for his Cave by settling in retired 
lodgings. 

The history of Christianity, in all ages, ^offers the strongest 
proof of the comparative safety of moderate opinions from sudden 
and violent change* In religion, as in politics, slavery has always 
been the surest precursor of anarchy. Whether we look at the 
epicurean scepticism of Italy under Leo, or at the fanatical infi- 
delity of France before the Revolution, we constantly observe 
the same process — unreasoning faith converted, by a short and 
easy metamorphosis, into unreasoning disbelief. We know of 
no such change in any community familiar with the exercise of 
Private Judgment. 

I'he truth is, that in the great majority of Protestants, St 
Dominic himself could discover no heresy, except that they 
scruple to profess any decided faith on points which are neither 
distinctly revealed nor essential to religious practice. They 
difier from the Catholic, not so much by positively denying what 
he believes, as by not presuming to enforce it as undoubted truth. 
They do not condemn the faith of the Paj^al Church, even on 
most points where they consider it m^st improbable. They 
condemn the presumption with which, on her own authority 
alone, fihe has declared that faith infallible, and has taken it for 
granted in her most solemn forrft of worship. 

A Protestant, for example, may speculate as he pleases upon 
the precise nature of a future state, or upon the intercourse of 
departed spirits with mankind. But he does not venture to act 
upon bis speculations. He does not intercede for souls in pnr-« 
gatory, or offer prayer to Saints, because be thinks it presump-^ 
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tion to take for granted any opinions, or to offer up any devotions, 
not directly warranted by Scripture. The same reasoning may 
be applied without irreverence to the most solemn rite known 
^ong Christians. A Protestant finds himself expressly com- 
manded to perform a certain ceremony in commemoration of the 
Founder of his religion. This command he scrupulously obeys ; 
and his obedience is enough to satisfy his conscience. He has no 
certain means of comprehending, nor is he called upon to com* 

E rehend, the precise nature and consequence of the act in which 
e partakes. His own senses compel himself to. believe that the 
only inspired words which explain this mysterious subject must 
be in some degree figurative; because their literal meaning points 
to a material transformation, which, by the admission of Ca- 
tholics themselves, is never perceptible. How far those words 
are figurative, he cannot contrive positively to decide. He may 
form what opinion he will, or he may decline to form any at ail ; 
hut he must recollect that his conjectures are unsupported by 
revelation. If he considers the Eucharist to be a symbolical rite, 
it is not because he doubts the power of heaven to work a miracle, 
or because he rejects the benefit of such a supernatural interference. 
If he considers it a miraculous solemnity, it is without venturing 
to adore a Presence, the precise nature of which is not intel- 
ligibly defined by inspiration. 

Let any wise and liberal Catholic consider the arguments we 
have been using. Let him look upon his Protestant fellow 
Christians, not as malignant enemies to his Church, but as pre- 
vented, by their involuntary doubts^ from staking their souls 
upon her infallibility — not as insolently despising her peculiar 
doctrines, but as fearing to be guilty of presumption, by making 
them matter of religious obligation. Let him look upon them 
as men warmly attached to the great truths of Christianity, 
but excluded, by acquired prejudice or natural weakness, from 
the enjoyment of those auxiliary benefits in which Catholics 
profess to find so much consolation. Surely the Church of Rome, 
if she were indeed the indulgent mother which her children 
esteem her, could not denounce such bewildered wanderers as 
exiles from her pale, ^nd strangers to her hope! Surely the 
Christian who believes himself to possess an infallible guide to 
heaven, should look with hope^nd interest, not with scdrn and 
abhorrence, upon the unassisted exertions of those whose con- 
scientious scruples compel them to attem|>t the arduous path 
alone I 
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.4. The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice; or^ a Defence qf 
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5. The Kingdom of Christ delineated; in Two Essays^ on our 
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Kingdom,^ and on the Constitution^ Powers^ and Ministr^^f a 
Christian Churchy as appointed by Himself. By RiCHAitP 
Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. London: 184 U 

6. Oxford Divinity compared with that qf the Romish and An^ 
glican Churches^ with a Special View qf the Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith. By the Right Rev. C. P. M^Ilvaine, D.D., 
Bishop of Ohio. 8vo. London: 1841. 

7- The Church of the Fathers. 12mo. London *: 1842. 

8. The Voice of the AngM^an Church,^ being the declared Opinions 
of her Bishops on theDoctrines of the Oxford Tract Writers. 
12iiio. London: 1843. 

9. Anglo- Catholicism not Apostolical; being an Enquiry into 
the Scriptural Authority of the Leading Doctrines advocated in 
^ The Tracts for the Times.^ By W. Lindsay AJ^axANDfsn, 
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It may sound paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that with 
the disciples of tne^xford Tract School* we have no inaiiner of 


* We have employed the term Puseyipnt simply as the ordinary 
name by which a certain j^ystem of doctrines has come to be {popularly 
designated, And by 'which it is therefore most readily recognised. It 
is not intended to imply that the Reverend Gentleman &om whose 
name the term has been derived, would subscribe to every statement or 
opinion contained in the works of the School to which he belpngB fbut 
his own writings leave us no doubt, that in all the more important he 
cordially concurs. Still, we should have preferred a name noi derived 
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controvemy* Their principles, logical and ethical, are so totally 
different from our own, that we feel it as impossible to argue with 
them as with beings of a different species. There may be 

K rlds^^say some philosophers, where truth and falsehood change 
ures-*- where the three angles of a triangle are no longer equal 
to two light angles, and where a crime of unusual turpitude may 
inspire absolute envy. We are far frdhi saying that the gentle* 
men above mentioned are qualified to be inhabitants of such a 
world ; but we repeat that we have just as little dispute with 
them as if they were. With men who can be guilty of so 
grotesque a petitio principii as to suppose that to those who 
question the arrogant and exclusive claims of the Episcopal 
Clergy, and who ‘ask by what authority they speak,’ it can be 
any answer to cite the. words, ‘ He that despiseth you despiseth 
‘me,’ and ‘whosesoever sins ye remit they are remitted’*— 
with men who think that no ‘ serious’ person can treat lightly 
their doctrine of Apostolical succession, and that if there be, 
j4t some purpose to quote the text, ‘ Esau, a profane 

* person^ who for one morsel of meat sold his birthright’f — with 
men who can so wrest the meaning of common terms as to 
represent the change effected in the eucharistic elements by 
the words of consecration, to be as much a miracle as that per* 
formed at the marriage feast at Cana % — with men who are so 
enamoured of the veriest dreams and whimsies of the Fathers, 
as to bespeak all reverence for that fancy of Justin and others, 
that the ‘ass and the colt’ for which Christ sent his disciples, 
are to be interpreted severally of the ‘ Jewish and the Gentile 
‘ believers,’ and also to attach much wl%bt to that of Origen, who 
rather expounds them of the ‘old and the new Testaments’ — 
with men who can treat with gravity the various patristic expo- 
sitions of the ‘ five barley loaves,’ which some suppose to indi- 
cate the ‘ five senses,’ and others the ‘ five books of Moses’ § — 
with men who can lay down the general principle, that we are to 
‘.maintain before we have proved,’ ‘ that we must believe in 
‘ order .to judge,’ ‘ that this seeming paradox is the secret of 


from an i||dividual, had we known of any such Us widely used and as 
generally understood. The Oxford party, it is true, vehemently pro- 
test against being designated by any name (whether derived from an 
individual or not) which would imply that they constituted a particu- 
lar School or Sect, on the ground that their doctrines are not those of 
a school or sect, but of the ‘ Catholic Church !’ But in this we can- 
not humour them ; they are in our judgment decidedly a ‘ Sect,’ and 
nothing more. 

* Tradts, Vol, i., No* 17, p. 6. 

t Tracts, No. 19, p. 4. 

J Br. Crit., Vol. xxvii. p. 259, 260. 


§ Tracts, No. §9. 
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^ happiness/ ‘ and that never to have been troubled with a 

* doubt about the truth of what has been taught us, is the 

* happiest state of mind,’* — ^tfaese writers at the same time de- 

claring that the immense majority of mankind: are broOglte up in 
this same quiet reception of tbe most fatal delusions — with 
who can believe that the true doctrine of Christian baptism will 
prove a preservative agliinst forming either a Neptunian or 
Vulcanian theory of geology ; and that the vertebral * column 
^ and its lateral processes’ were designed to afford a type and 
adumbration of the crosst — with men who think the words 
roDro ^oisTre s/g dvd/Mriittv are the most natural words for 

our Lord to have used, if he meant to say * Sacrifice this in 

* remembrance of me’ j — with men who can believe that St 
Antony’s nonsensical conflicts with devils may not unworthily 
be compared with the temptations of our Lord in the wilderness, 
and that the grotesque portents with which bis ^ life* abounds 
may be attributed to diabolical agency § — with men who can 
write or defend such a Tract as Number Ninety, and at^nc€% 
swear to the Articles and explain them away — with men who 
think that there is no reason to believe that * the private stu- 

‘ dent of Scripture would ordinarily gain a knowledge of the 

* Gospel from it and who ^ confess a satisfaction in the in- 
‘ flfttion of penalties- for the expression of new doctrines or 

* a change of communion * ^ — with men who can affirm and 
believe such things, and many others equally strange, we 
repeat we can have personally* as little, controversy as with 
those inhabitants of Saturn, who, according to Voltaire’s lively 
little tale, have seventy-two senses, and have discovered in 
matter no less than three hundred essential properties. The 
powers of speculation of these gentlemen are either so much 
above our own, or so much below them — their notions of 
right and wrong so transcendantly ridiculous, or so transcen- 
dantly sublime— that there can be jaotbing in common be- 
tween us. Thousands, we know, are ready lb resolve tile 
mystery of their conduct by saying, * Surely these men are 

* either great knaves or great fools : * but in the exercise of that 
charity which hopeth all things, we will^not assume the former; 
and in the exercise of that charity which btVeveih all things, 
we will not assume the latter. We regard them simply as an 
unexplained phenomenon ; we stare at them as at a new comet, 

“ — ^ 

• Tracts, No. 85, p. 85, 73 ; Br. Cr., No. 63, p. 39, 83. 
f Sewell’s Christian Morals, p. S24>. See also Tract No. 89, Vi. vii, 

J Fronde’s Remains, Second Part, Vol. i. p. 91, &c. 

§ Newman’s ChurcJ^f the Fathers, p. 360. % Br. Cr., No. 59. p. 105. 
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devoutly hoping at the same time that they may be found to 
move in a highly hyperbolical trajectory, and having swept 
across our system, they will vanish and return no more. 

.It islioi to .them, then, that, we address ourselves; but to the 
tlbusands of our readers who may have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to peruse the voluminous productions of their School. For 
their sakes we shall attempt something like a systematic expo- 
sition, once for all, of its principal doctrines, and they can then 
decide whether or not it is their duty to accept them. 

It is now about ten years since the founders of this School set 
about achieving their great miracle of putting the ‘ dial* of the 
world ‘ ten degrees backward/ Their first proceedings were 
comparatively moderate. They had arrived at the conclusion 
^that the Church of England had become more ‘ Protestant than 
* the Reformation that she had somehow swung loose from her 
moorings, and had insensibly drifted with the tide to a point 
very different from that at which the pilots of the Reformation 
^lad anchored her; that the spirit of the English Church re- 
sides rather in the Liturgy and Rubric than in the Articles^ 
and that the former ought to interpret the latter; that certain 
‘ great and precious truths* had nigh gone out of date, and that 
certain high * gifts * and prerogatives of the Church had come 
to be cheaply rated. They further thought that these ‘^re- 
^ cious truths’ required to be restored, and these high ‘ gifts* to 
be vindicated. 

To diffuse their views they commenced that remarkable 
series of publications well known by the name of the ‘ Oxford 
Tracts;’ -at an early stage of which appeared Mr Newman’s 
Via Media^ or middle road to heaven, between Romanism and 
Protestantism. This Via Media appeared to many nothing 
more or 4ess than the ‘ old Homan road’ uncovered and made 
passable. What was thus early suspected was in due time made 
manifest. No matter how comparatively moderate the first 
^etensions of these wriftrs ; it was soon seen that their system 
of doctrine and ritual was fast assuming a form not essentially 
different from that of undisguised Romanism. Flushed with 
success, and forgetting all caution, they rapidly developed, 
partly in the Tracts and partly in separate works, principles at 
which the Protestant ^orld stood aghast. In a word, the 
system closely resembled that of Rome ; it was, as geometricians 
say, a similar figure, only with not so large a perimeter. 

TheysirtBrnied, as we shall fully show hereafter, that the Scrip- 
tures were not the sole and absoluie rule of faith ;• that tradition 
.was supplemental to it, and that what it unanimously taught was 
of co-ordinate authority ; that a fully developed Christianity must 
^ sought somewhere or other, (nobody kn^J^s where,) within the 
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first (nobody knows bow many) centuries ; tbcy spoke contemptilr 
ously of Chillirig^worth’s celebrated maxim, and elevated that of 
Vincent of Lerins into its place : in defiance of the first principles 
of the Reformation, they advocated ‘ Reserve’ in the cointnunica- 
tion of religious knowledge, and avowed their preference of the an- 
cient disc^lina arcani;* they spoke in terms of superstitious 
reverence of the F'athers, and fagerly defended many of tlieir 
most egregious fooleries;! they denied most oontemptuously 
^ the right of private judgment,’ and inculcated a blind, unques*- 
tioning acquiescence in the assurances of the Priest. As they 
had advocated principles which would justify nearly all the 
abuses of Rome, so they learned to speak of the abuses to 
which those principles had led in a new dialect — in terms which 
would have made the hair of Cranmer or of Ridley stand on end. 
They apologized for her errors, and, as they were bidden, ® spoke 
* gently of her fall/ They were rewarded (significant omen !) with 
the friendly greetings of the Romanists in return ; and conde-^ 
seendingly assured that ‘ they were not far from the kingdom of 
‘ God/ ! All this will be fully proved hereafter, if indeed there 
are now any who stand in need of such proof. 

But their zeal somewhat outran discretion. They were not.yet 
quite perfect in the ai t of poisoning. Instead of administering it 
in homoeopathic doses, in invisible elements, by means of per« 
fumed gloves or sweet confectionary ; their impatience could not 
brook the long delay required by so tedious a process. They 
exchanged the gentle decoction of laurel leaves for prussic acid ; 
till at last, in Number Ninety, which ought by right to lie 
called the ‘ Art of Perjury made Easy,’ they administered so 
strong a dose, that even the Ostrich-stomach of the Church could 
no longer endure it. She throw off the nauseous compound with 
a convulsive effort, and refused to take any further pil^parations 
from the laboratory of these modern ^ Subties/ 

But though the Oxford Tracts were at length silenced by 
authorities unwontedly patient of scandal, the poison was too 
widely diffused to admit of any sudden and instant counteraction. 


* Nos. 80 and 87, Tracts on ^ Reserve/ 
f Tract 89 — On * Ancient Mysticism/ pasBim, 

J ‘ It seems impossible/ says Dr Wiseman, *to read the works of 
the Oxford divines, and especially to follow them chronologicMvy with- 
out dts66vcring a daily approach towards our holy church, doctrine 

and affectionate feeling To suppose them (withoi^t an 

insincerity which they have given us no right to charge them with) to 
love the parts of a system and wish fbr them, whilo they would reject 
the root and only secure support of them — the system itself — is, to my 
mind, revoltingly contradictory.* 
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Accordingly, in periodical publications of all sOtts and sizes-:- 
in Reviews, Magazines, and Newspapers, in flimsy Pamphlets 
and bulky Volumes, in letters, in dialogues, in tales and novels, 
in poetry, in congenial fiction and perverted history, in every form 
of typo^aphy, and in every species of composition — ^have the 
very same, nay, still more outrageous, doctrines been industri* 
ously propagated. Of this, to<^ we shall give full proof.* 

Thus it was seen that the Fta Media, instead of being a road 
running between Protestantism and Romanism, and parallel to 
both, branched off at a large angle from the former, and, after 
traversing a short interval of moss and bog, which quaked most 
fearfully under the traveller’s uncertain tread, struck into that. 
* broad,’ well-beaten, and. crowded road which leads to Rome 
and destruction ’ at the same time. 

If the Oxford Tract writers had strictly adhered to what ap- 
peared to be their original intention, as stated in the Fia 
^ Media, it would have been difficult, at all events, for a clerical 
antagonist to know how to deal with them ; as they, for similar 
reasons, w*ould have found it equally difficult to know how to 
deal with him. While the Oxford party maintain that the spirit 
of <the Church resides rather in the Liturgy and Rubric than in 
the Articles, tbeir opponents plead that the spirit of the Church 
.resides rather in the Articles than in the Liturgy and Rubric; 
and these last, if change must come, would fain have the latter 
brought into harmony with the former; rather than the former 
misinterpreted into agreement with the latter. Which of these 
two parties is more near the truth in its notions, we shall not 
particularly enquire. Never having ourselves sworn and sub- 
scribed an ex animo assent to * all and every thing ’ contained in 
the * Articles, Book of Commqii Prayer, Rubric, and Canons,’ 
we feel at perfect liberty to admire and revere whatsoever we 
deem excellent in the constitution, doctrines, or ritual of the 
Church of England, without pledging ourselves to admire or 


* The Oxford Tract writers and their adherents, have shown but 
small practical regard to that principle of unquestioning obedience 
which forms a prime article of their faith. They suppressed the 
* Tracts,’ it is true — an act of obedience which, considering that they 
have since propagated the same doctrines with undiminished zeal, and 
even openly defended Number Ninety itself, the Bishop of Oxford has 
acknowle^j^d, in a recent charge, with a gratitude which loo|p almost 
ludicrous. They seem to have understood the objection of their superior 
to be to the title of the books, not to the doctrines they contained — to 
the label on the bottle, not to the poison in it. Theic obedience 
was of the same kind with that of the dutiful son mentioned in the 
Gospel, W'ho said to his father, * 1 go, sir,’ but went not* 
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revere all. Consideriffg the circumstances under which the 
Church was founded, the nation’s recent escape from the grossest 
Popery — the prejudices which required conciliation — the diffe- 
rent^ and in some respects contradictory, interests that were to 
be adjusted — the explicit ^admissions of the most eminent Re- 
formers, that they could not do all they wished, and that they 
were compelled to content tfaezHselves with doing what they 
could — we cannot wonder that Some portions of the Articles and 
Formularies of the Church should be hard to be reconciled. As 
little can we wonder that those who have sworn an ex animo as- 
sent to ^ all and every thing in them,’ should, after so miscellane- 
ous a feast, feel now and then a little dyspeptic. They may 
well be pardoned if they make some desperate efforts to show 
that they are not inconsistent ; and even applauded, if they take 
the more rational course of recommending that any expressions 
which trouble conscience should be rectified and adjusted. 
Meantime, as it is impossible that inconsistency should itself be 
consistent, it is no matter of surprise that these two parties should 
feel k more easy ta refute each other’s opinions than to establish 
their own. One appeals to the Liturgy — the other to the Arti- 
cles — each can prove the other partially wrong, but neither can 
prove itself wholly right. In a word, it is a war of reprisals; 
each takes out its ‘ letter of marque,’ and proceeds to burn and pil- 
lage on its adversary’s coast; and returning in anticipated 
triumph — finds equal desolation on its own. 

Meantime, one thing is clear. The much boasted unity of 
the Church — that unity which Mr Gladstone vaunts, and which 
Mr Newman sorrowfully laments is not to be found,* {not a^ree^ 
ing^ it appears, even as to whether they are disagreed ^) — is some- 
thing like the unity of chaos, ^piere was but one chaos, it is 
true, but in that one there was infinite confusion. 

Whether absolute unity be desirable, we have our doubts ; that 
it is impossible of attainment, we have none. We see that the 
very men who have sworn assent to the very same documents, 
exhibit almost every variety and shade of theological opinion. 
From every zone, every latitude of theology, has the Church 


* * In the English Church we shall hardly find ten or twenty neigh- 
bouring clergymen who agree together; and that, not in the non- 
<*s3ential§feof religion, but as to what are its elementary and necessary 
doctrines ; or as to the fact, whether there are any necessary doctrines 
at allos-any distinct and definite faith required for salvation .^ — Lectures 
OH the Prophetical Office of the Churchy p. 394. Again — ‘ In the Eng- 
lish Church, by itself, may be found differences cts great as those which 
separate it from Greece of /iJomo.’— -P. 3IQ. 
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collected its spedmens. Each extreme^' tfnd Al between, is there 5 
from the mere ethical declaiiiier who has successfully laboured 
to expel from his discourse every distihctive trace of Christianity, 
except what may be found in the text and the benediction, to 
the fanatic who suffers * grace' wellnigh to exclude ‘morality' — 
from the most rigid Arminianism to the most rigid Caivin- 
ism — from high-church doctrines like those of Laud, to low- 
church doctrines like those of ^loadley — from a theory of the 
sacraments like that of Dr Hook, to a theory of the sacraments 
like that of Mr Noel.* 

The Orgumentum ad hominem^ however, with which the Ox- 
ford Tractisis (had they restricted themselves to what seemed 
their original object) migltt have met their clerical opponents, is of 
no avail against those — whether in the Church or out of it — who 
have not sworn and subscribed an ex animo assent to her public 
documents; and further, as they have not restricted themselves to 
that object, but have affirmed doctrines and developed a theory 
essentially inconsistent with Protestantism, it is competent to 
every body to affirm that they do not of right belong to the Church 
of England, though they remain within her pale, and most un- 
worthily eat her bread. 

Of this any one may convince himself who will take the trouble 
to examine the Oxford Tracts seriatim — more especially those 
from Number Seventy to Nifmber Ninety. But there are two 
facts more easily appreciable by the public. The first is, that 
the Tracts have Imen suppressed by authority — none can deny 
that. The second is, that the ablest and most influential Pre- 
lates have, in ‘ Charges' and other publications, delivered their 
*ex press testimony against them, in every tone of lamentation, 
reproof, rebuke : they do not disguise their mingled shame, 
sorrow, and consternation, that such doctrines should have 
been promulgated by clergymen of their own communion. 
Those who please may see this collection of testimonies set 
forth in one of the publications at the head of this article — 
‘ The Voice of the Anglican Church.' Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that this series of testimonies derives additional force from 
the fact^, that there is., so much in the Oxford Tracts to gratify 
Episcopal vanity, and to strengthen Episcopal pretensions. No- 
thing surely but an imperative sense of truth and duty could have 
extorted them, in the face of the pleasing adulations with which 
the ‘Tracts’ abound. ^ It is hard to be compelled to strike the 
parasite in the very act of sycophancy ; and frequent and most 


' * .The reader may see this point more fully treated in our Article on 

Ghtdstone's ‘ Church and State/ Yol. Ixiju pp. 268 — 27 L 
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fulsome was the flattery with which these right reverend men 
were assailed. Their office and prerogatives were studiously 
magnified ; they were addressed in the humblest tones of awe 
and veneration ;* they were/Compared to the apostles, not only in 
their office and dignity — but (let not the reader smile) in their 
euf brings.^ How pleasant for a worthy gentleman of princely 
revenue and baronial dignity, to be told that he is at the same 
time a sort of martyr, and may aspire to combine the character 
of prince and anchorite in his own proper person. We have much 
sincere respect for the Bench of liishops; hut amongst the marks 
of ‘ apostolical succession,' we certainly had imagined that ‘ priva- 
‘ tioiis and sutl’erings' were not generally included. We repeat, 
then, that our Prelates have done the;;nbelves much credit in so 
loudly condemning this new heresy. We only hope that they will 
act consistently with their protests in the discharge of their public 
duties, and in the employmt^nt of their private patronage. 

In attempting to give some account of the principal opinions 
held by the new School, we do not mean to deny that some of 
them*aie held, wiih certain wodijications^ by many who would 
strenuously remonstrate against being classed in the same cate- 
gory wdth its founders; nay, we shall not charge all who avow 
a general coincidence with holding every one to the same extent. 

^ Private judgment,’ proscribed as it has l>€en, has been a§ work 
here too, and left these men little reason to boast of their uiSty. 
We shall content ourselves with developing the system as ex- 
plained in the Oxford 'JVucts, and in works avowedly written in 
approval or defence of them. 

* ‘ To them (the Bishoj^p) we willingly and aft’cctionately relinquish^ 
their high privileges and honours; we encroach not upon the rights of 
the SuccKSsous of the Apostles [these are not our capitals] ; we 
touch not their sword and crosier.’ . . . Exalt our holy fathers, the 
Bishops, as the representatives of the Apostles and the angels of the 
Churches, and magnify your office as being ordained by them to take part 
in their ministry.’ — (Tracts, No. 1, p. 1, 4. Addressed to the Clergy^ 

f ‘ Again, it may be asked, who are at this time the successors and 
spiritual descendants of the Apostles ? 1 shall surprise some people by 
the answer I shall give, though it is very clean*, and there is Ho doubt 
about it — THE Bishops. They stand in the place of the Apostles aa 
far as the office of ruling is concerned ; and whatever we ought to do, 
had we lived when the Apostles were alive, the same ought we to do for 
the Bishops* He that despiseth them, despis0i the Apostles. . . . But 
I must now mention the more painful part of the subject, t. e. the suf- 
ferings of the Bishops, w'hicli is the second mark of their being our 
living Apostles* I may say. Bishops have undergone this trial in every 
^ge.* — (No. 10, p. 3, 5 ; also Vol. i., passim*) ^ 
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Neither will our space permit us to attempt more than a ^e-* 
ueral statement of the opinions in qutesCion. Some of the' par- 
ticular doctrines most in favour with the Oxford Theologians, 
we have already pretty fully considered ;* and some others may, 
hereafter, come under our review. 

1. These writers maintain, in its fullest integrity and extent, 
the doctrine of Apostolical Succession.! They affirm that 
the spiritual blessings of Christianity are, so far as we know or 
have any right to infer, ordinarily restricted to the channel of an 
Episcopally-ordained ministry ; that no minister is a true mem- 
ber even of that ministry, unless found in the line of the suc- 
cession — in other words, duly ordained by a Bishop duly conse- 
crated ; whose due consecration again depends on that of a whole 
series of Bishops from the time of the Apostles ; that mini- 
sters not so ordained have no right to preach the gospel, and 
cannot efficaciously administer the sacraments, let them be as 
holy as they may ; that all who are so ordained may do both, 


* See the articles on Dr Pasey’s Fifth of November Sermon, (Vol. 

396.) — On Gladstone's ‘ Church and State,' (Vol. Ixix.p. 2J3l.) — 
On Tract Number Ninety, (April 1841.) — On the ‘ Right of Private 
Judgnftnt, and Sewell's Christian Morals,' in the Numbet for Jan. 
1842. 

! ‘ Why should we talk .... so little of an Apostolic Succession ? 
Why should we not seriously endeavour to impress our people with 
this plain truth (!) — ^that by separating themselves from our communion, 
they separate themselves not only f rom a decent, orderly, useful society, 
i>ut from THE only Church in this realm which has a right to 

BE QUITE SURE SHE HAS THE LoRD’S BODY TO GIYE TO UlS PEOPLE.' 

— (Tracts, Vol. i., No. 4, p. 5.) 

* As to tho fact of the Apostolical Succession, that our present 
• Bishops are the heirs and representatives of the Apostles by succes- 
sive transmission of the prerogative of being so, this is too notorious 
to require proof Every link in the chain is known from St Peter to 
our present Metropolitans.’ — (No. 7, p- 2.) 

'Dr Hook says, ‘ We ask what was the fact, and the fact was this : 
that the officer whom we now call a Bishop was at first called an Apostle ; 
although afterwards it was thought better to confine the title of Apos- 
tle to those who had seen the Lord Jesus; while their successors, exercis- 
ing the same rights and authority, though unendowed with miraculous 
powers, contented ihems^es with the designation of Bishops.’ It is 
the prerogative of men oT this school to talk nonsense ; but really Dr 
Hook abuses his privilege. It reminds one of what a lady said to 
Pelisson, < Really, Monsieur Pelisson, you aWso vour sex's privUeiro— . 
of being uyly: r 
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let tbem be es enholy as they will ; * that, aecordingly, Philip 
Dedchidge and Robert Hall were no true Christian ministers, 
but that Jonathan Swift and Lawrence Sterne were. All this 
we know is very mysterious; but then, as the Tracts say, so 
are many other things which we nevertheless believe ; and 
why not this? It ia better * to. believe than to reason* on 
such a subject ; or believe first and reason afterwards. ^ Let 

^ us believe what we do not see and know Lat us maintain 

^ before we have proved. This seeming paradox t is the secret of 

* happiness.* Thus, seeing is not believin|r, as the. vulgar sup- 
pose, but believing is seeing ; and you will, m due time, know the 

* blessedness’ of such chiUi-Jike docility, t But it is necessary 
to dwell a little on the arguments ^pf the opposite party, in 
order to do. full justice to the hardihood of the required act of 
faith. 

Whether we consider the palpable absurdity of this doctrine, 
its utter destitution of historic evidence, or the outrage it implies 
on all Christian charity, it is equally revolting. The arguments 
against it are infinite, the evidence for it absolutely nothing. It 
rests not upon one doubtful assumption but upM fifty; and when 
these are compounded together, according to Whately’s receipt 
for gauging the force of urguments, it defies the power of any 


* * The unwortliiness of man, then, cannot jn^vent the goodness of 
God from flowing in those channels in which be^has destined it to flow ; 
and the Christian congregations of the present day, who sit at the feet 
of ministers duly ordained^ have the same reason for reverencing ia 
them the successors of the Apostles, as the primitive Charches of 
Ephesus and of Crete had for honouring in Timothy and in Titus the 
Apostolic authority of him who had appointed them.* — (No. 5, p. 10, 11.) 
t No. 85, p. 85. 

‘ I readily allow,* says one Tractist on the doctrine of the Succes- 
sion, ‘ that this view of our calling has something in it too high aikd 
mysterious to be fully understood by unlearned Christians. But the 
learned, surely, are just as unequal to it. ' It is part of that ineffable 
mystery called in our Creed the Communion of Saints ; and, with all 
other Christian mysteries, is above the understanding oi all alike, yet 
practically alike within reach of all who are willing to embrace it by 
true Faith.*~(Vol. i. No. 4, p. B.) ^ 

‘ It may be profitable to us to reflect, that doctrines, which we be- 
lieve to bo most true, and which are rweived as such by the most pro- 
found and enlarged intellects, and which rest upon the most irrefrag- 
able proofs, yet may be above our disputative powers, and can be trea^ 
by us only with reference to our conduct.*— (No. 19, p. 8, OnArguis^ 
concerning the Apostolical Succession^ 

VOlJ^LXXVIl. NO. CLVI. 2 K 
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cakmln^toTented by man, to determine the ratio of impfobabiltty. 
First, ine very basis on which it rests — the claim of Episcopacy 
itself to be considered undoubtedly and exclusively of Apostoli- 
cal origin — has been most fiercely disputed by men of equal 
erudition and acuteness; and, so far as can be judged, of equal 
integrity and piety. When one reflects how much can be plau- 
sibly and ingeniously adduced on both sides, and that it would 
require half a volume only to give an abstract of the arguments ; 
one would think that the only lesson which could or would be 
learned from the controversy, would be the duty of mutual cha- 
rity ; and a disposit,ion to concede that the blessings of Christia- 
nity are compatible with various systems of Church polity. God 
forbid that we should for a moment admit that they are restricted 
to any one I ^ 

But this first proposition, however doubtful, is susceptible of 
evidence almost demonstrative, compared with that offered for 
half a dozen others involved jn the integral reception of the doc- 
trine of Apostolical succession. Accordingly, there are thou- 
sands of Episcopalians, who, while they affirm a preponderance 
of evidence on J||ehaif of Episcopacy, contemptuously repudiate 
this incomprehensible dogma : of these, Archbishop Whately is 
an illustrious example. 

I'he theory is, that each Bishop, from the Apostolic times, has 
received in his consecration a mysterious ‘ gift,' and also trans- ^ 
mits to every Priest in his ordination a mysterious * gift/ indi- 
cated in the respective offices by the awful words, ^ Receive the 
* Holy Ghost ;** that on this the right of Priests to assume their 
functions, and the preternatural grace of the sacraments admi- 
nistered by them, depends; that Bishops, once consecrated, 
instantly become a sort of Leyden jar of spiritual electricity, and 
are invested with the remarkable property of transmitting the 
^gift’ to others; that this has been the case from the primitive 
age till now ; that this high gift has been incorruptibly trans- 
mitted through the hands of impure, profligate, heretied eccle- 
siastics, as ignorant and flagitious as any of their lay contem- 


* * Thus we have confessed before God our belief, that through the 
Bishop who ordained ns we received the Holy Ghost, the power to hind 
and to loose, to administer the sacraments and to preach. Now, how is 
he able to give these great gifts ? Whence is his right ? Are these 
words idle, (which would be taking God*B name in vain,) or do they ex- 

S ress merely a wish, (which surely is very far below their meaning,) or 
o they not rather indicate that the speaker is conveying a gift?' — 
(Tradtsi Vol. i. No. 1, p. 3.) 
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poraries ; tbat^ in fact, these * gifts* are perfectly irrespective of 
the moral character and qualifications both of Bishop aiifd Priest, 
and reside in equal integrity in a Bonner or a Cranmer — a 
Parson Adams or a Parson Trulliber. 

Numberless are the questions which reason and charity forth* 
with put to the advocates of this doctrine, to none of which will 
they deign an anstver except the one already given — that be- 
lieving is seeing, and implicit faith the highest demonstration. 
What is impart^ ? what transmitjtcd ? Is it something or nothing f 
Is consecration or ordination accompanied (as in primitive times) 
by miraculous powers, by any invigoration of intellect, by 
increase of knowledge, by greater purity of heart ? It is not pre- 
tended ; and, if it were, facts contradict it, as all history testifies : 
the ecclesiastic who is ignorant or iUnpure before ordination, is just 
as much so afterwards. Do the parties themselves profess to be 
conscious of receiving the gift? No. Is the conveyance made 
evident to us by any proof which certifies any fact whatsoever — 
by sense, experience, or consciousness ? It is not affirmed. In 
a word, it appears to be a nonentity inscribed with a very for- 
midable name — a very substantial shadow ; and dispute respect- 
ing it appears about as hopeful as that concerning the ‘ indelible 

* character’ imparted in the unreiterable sacraments of . the 
Romish Church ; of which Campbell archly says — * As to the 
‘ ubi of the character^ there was no less variety of sentiments — 

* some placing it in the essence of the soul, others in the un- 

* derstanding ; some in the will, and others more plausibly in the 
‘ imagination others even in the hands and tongue ; but, by 

* the general voice, the body was excluded. So that the whole 

* of what they agreed in amounts to this, that in the unreiter- 

< able sacraments, as they call them, something, they know not 

< what^ is imprinted, they know not Aom, on something in the 
^ soul of the recipient, they know not where^ which never can 

* be deleted.’ 

Again, who can certify that this gift has been incorruptibly 
transmitted through the impurities, heresies, and ignorance of 
the dark ages? Is there nothing that can invalidate Orders? 

* Yes,’ say some of these men, * error in fundamentals will/ 
Others affirm it will not ; but still, with that sifperstitious reve- 
rence for forms which ever attends neglect of the substance^ de- 
clare that they may be invalidated ^ if the formalities of consecra- 
‘ tion have not been duly observed 1’ Eithir answer will serve the 
purpose. If error in essentials is sufficient to invalidate Orders, 
we ask — ^had the Romish Church so erred when you separated 
from her? If she had, her own Orders were invalid, and she 
could not transmit yours. If she had not, as you all affirm that 
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nothing but heresy in fundamentals can justify separation^ you 
are ec&tnatics; and your own Orders are invalid. 

What are the conditions on which the validity of Orders de- 
pends, or whether any thing can annul them* except some 
informality in ordination itself, our Anglican friends are very 
reluctant to state. That they do not insist on all those condi- 
tions of the Romish Church which made Chillingworth say, 
that * of a hundred seeming Priests, it waS doubtful whether there 
< was one true one,’ is certain ; and it is equally certain that they 
are discreet in adopting such a course. The Fatheis, indeed^ 
often insist upon purity of life and integrity of doctrine as neces- 
sary to authenticate the claims of a successor of the Apostles ; 
but it would not be convenient, with the ecclesiastical history of 
the middle ages spread out before us, to insist strongly on any 
such requisit^; it being certain that in those ages there has 
been no lack of simoniacal, atheistical, and profligate Prelates ; 
though, if simony, atheism, and profligacy will not annul 
^ holy orders,' truly we know not what will. The majority, 
therefore, seem to have determined that there is hardly any 
amount of doctrinal pravity or practical licentiousness which 
could repel the indwelling spirit of holiness — though, incom- 
prehensible dogma 1 an error in the form of consecration may ! 
Be it so. The chances are still infinite that there have not 
been flaws somewhere or other in the long chain of the suc- 
cession — and though these may be few, yet as no one knows 
where the fatal breach may be, it is sufficient to spread universal 

E anic through the whole Church. What Bishop ^n be sure that 
e and his predecessors in the same line have always been duly 
consecrated ? or what presbyter, that he was ordained by a Bishop 
who bad a right to ordain him 7 Who will undertake to traee up 
his spiritual pedigree unbroken to the very age of the Apostles, 
or give us a complete catalogue of his spiritual ancestry ? 

We can imagine the perplexity of a presbyter thus cast in 


* Mr Gladstone thinks of nothing but the forms. He says, < Again, 
with respect to t^e darkness of the middle ages, I apprehend that the 
high and even superstitious reverence then paM to the office of the 
priesthood, tells positively and most strongly in favour of the succes- 
sion, because it thus becomes so much the more highly improbable 
that forms so sacred shlbld have been neglected, that unauthorized in- 
trusion should have been either permitted or attempted.’ — Gladstone 
on Church Principles* (Chap. v. p. 236.) 

See Tracts, No. 15, pp. 9, 10, 11, for some curious statements on this 
•subject. 
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doubt as to whether not he has ever had the invaluable < gift’ 
of Apostolical succession conferred upon him. As that ^ gift’ is 
neither tangible nor visible» the subject neither of experience 
nor consciousness; — as it cannot be known by any < effects’ pro- 
duced by it, (for that mysterious efficacy which attends the ad- 
ministration of rites at its possessor’s hands, is like the gift which 
qualifies him to administer them, also invisible and intangible^) — 
he may imagine, unhappy man ! that he has been * remnerating’ 
infants by baptism, when be has been simply sprinkling them 
with water. * What is the matter ?’ the spectator of his distrac- 
tions might ask. ^ What have you lost P’ * Lost I’ would be the 
reply. * 1 fear 1 have lost my apostolical succession, or rather, 
^ my misery is that I do not know and cannot tell whether I ever 

* had it to lose !’ It is of no use here to suggesMhe usual ques- 
tions, * When did you see it last ? When were you last con- 
‘ scious of possessing it ? ’ What a peculiar property is that of 
which, though so invaluable — nay, on which the whole efficacy of 
the Christian ministry depends — a man has no positive evidqpce 
to show whether he ever bad it or not I which, if ever conferred, 
was conferred without his knowledge ; and which, if it could be 
taken away, would still leave him ignorant, not only when, where, 
and how the theft was committed, but whether it had ever been 
coipmitted or not ! The sympathizing friend might, probably, 
remind him, that as he was not sure he had ever had it, so, jper- 
haps^ he still had it without knowing it? ^ Perhaps T he would 
reply ; * but it is certainty I want.’ ‘ Well,’ it might be said, 

* Mr Gladstone assures you, that, on the most moderate eom- 
< putation, your chances are as 8000 to I that you have it !’ 
^Pish!’ the distracted man would exclaim, ‘what does Mr 
‘ Gladstone know about the matter ?’ And, truly, to ihai query 
we know not well what answer the friend could make. 

It is true, however, that Mr Gladstone, in his Church jFVm- 
ciples, proposes to remove any such perilous doubts as may arise 
from the histone difficulties against the doctrine of succession, 
(on which we have said the less, as they are so unanswerably, 
as we think, urged in our Article on his first work,*) by nothing 
less than mathematical evidence ! It is a novelty to find him 
reasonififf at any time ; and mathematical accuracy is indeed^nore 
than we looked for. But it is a perversion of language, and an 
insult to the human understanding, to tal|t of mathematical evi- 


* Art. on Gladstone’s ‘ State iu its relations with the Church.* — 
Edinburgh PevieWf Vol. Ixix. pp. 263-268. 
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dfence in such a question. Though mathematical in form, the argu-^ 
T^ent, treating it seriously and decorously, yields but S probable 
conclusion. By a novel application of the theory of ratios and 
proportion, he endeavours to show that, on the least favourable 
computation, the chances for the true consecration of any Bishop 
are as 8000 to 1. * If it be admitted,’ says he, * that regular 

‘ consecration was the general practice, but only insinuated that 
^ there may have been here and there an exception through 

* neglect, say, for example, 1 in 500 — for argument’s sake let us 

* grant so much ; if{>on this showing, the chances for the validity 

* of the consecration of every one’ of the three officiating Bishops 

* in a given ease are, : : 500 : 1. For the validity of those of 

* two out of the three, : : 600 x 500 = (sic) 25,000 : 1. For the 

* validity of asrne one out of the three, : : 500 x 25,000 = 

* 12,500,000 : 1. If, however, this be not enough, let us pur- 

* sue the numerical argument one step farther, and, instead of 
‘ taking the original chances at 1 in 500, let us reduce them 

* l^er than perhaps any adversary would demand ; let us place 

* them at 1 in 20, On this extravagant allowance, the chances 

* in favour of the validity of the consecration of a Bishop who 

* receives his commission from three of the order, are only 

* 20 X 20 X — 8000 : !.*♦ Beit so: this only diminishes 
the probability that, in any given case, the suspicion of inwa- 
lidity is unfounded ; — it still leaves the proposition untouched, 
that there is a probability that such invalidity exists, and, as no 
one knows where, the panic is not allayed. What is wanted, is 
a criterion which shall distinguish the genuine Orders from the 
spurious. Alas ! who knows but he may be the unhappy 
8000th ? According to Mr Gladstone’s theory, limited as his 
view of the subject is, no man in the Church of England has a 
right to say that he is * commissioned to preach the gospel,’ but 
only that he has parts of certainty that he is ! A felicitous 
mode of expression, it must be confessed. What would be the 
fraction expressing the ratio of probability, on the supposition 
that simony, heresy, or infidelity, can invalidate holy orders, is — 
conddering the history of the middle ages — far beyond our arith- 
metic. 

Bat the difficulties, of this puzzling doctrine do not end here. 
It is asked, how a man who is no true Christian, can be a true 
Christian minister? How be, who is not even a disciple of Christ, 
can be a genuine successor of the Apostles? Whether it be not 


* Gladstone on Church Principles. Chap. v. pp. 235, 236. 
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impious to suppose that God has pledged himself to impartf by 
inemiable neceosity^ the gift of the ^ Holy Ghost’ to an unholy 
man — ^merely on ibe performance of external rites, and to qualify 
him for the performance of the functions of a purely moral insti* 
tute, though still morally unfit? We can understand, it may 
be said, how, by the overruling Providence of God, a bad man 
preaching truth may do sbme good, if the hearer (a rare case) 
has both sense and honesty to separate truth from him who 
propounds it. But if he be ignorant of the truth, and preach 
* pernicious error,’ (as thousands so ordained have done,) wecan- 
not conceive how his preaching can have the effect of truth, 
simply because he is * commissioned/ Yet this, no less an aur 
thority than Mr Melville asserts, in language as plain as the 
doctrine itself is mystical.* 

In like manner, if it be supposed that the sacraments are 
only external signs of affecting and momentous truths, and that 
the benefit derived from them still depends on the moral and 
spiritual dispositions of the recipient, we can understand that they 
may be beneficial even when he who administers them may be a 
bad roan. In both the above cases, however, as the effect is a 
moral one, that effect will be proportionably diminished by the 
conviction of the worthlessness of the officiating Priest* This 
necessarily results from the laws of our moral nature. It is 
impossible to get the generality of men to revere that which 
their teachers practically despise ; to obey precepts rather than 
imitate example. As all history shows, it is impossible long to 
maintain religion when che Priest is himself irreligious. But 
that, by a divinely-ordained necessity, some preternatural effi- 
cacy, itself certified by no evidence either of sense or conscious- 
ness, is conveyed through the minister merely because he has 
been episcopally ordained, (however wicked or worthless he may 


* Mr Melville expressly affirms, *If, whensoever the minister is him- 
self deficient and untaught, so that his sermons exhibit a wrong tystem 
qfdoctriney you will not allow that Christ’s Church may bo profited by 
the ordinance of preaching ; you clearly argue that Christ has given 
up his office, and that he can no longer be^ styled, the Minister of 
the true Tabernacle when every Oiing sekms againsi the true fol- 
lowers of Christ, so that, on a carnal calculation^ you would sup- 
pose the services of the Church stripped of all efficacy, then, by tuiing 
faith on the hsad of’ the ministry, they are instructed, and nourished, 
though, IN THE MAIN, die given lesson be falsebooo, and die proffer^ 
ed sustenance little better than poison* 
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be,) and which is withheld when that ordination is wanting, (how- 
ever worthy and holy be may be,) who can really believe ? No- 
thing^ bwt the most express revdation^ or the most undeniable 
effeets, could attest it. And both the one and the other the 
advocates of the dt^ma are avowedly uoaUe to indicate. 

At these, and all other arguments, the supporter of the doc- 
trine only shakes his head in awful warning, proclaims his horror 
cdF * rationalistic’ presumption, and asserts, that by implicit faith 
alone can it be received. In this we believe him. 

But is it, can it be true tbat Christians will be content to 
receive these strange conclusions? Are they willing to sacri- 
fice even charity itself to an absurdity ? Powerful as are the 
arguments on all hands against this paradox, none is so power- 
ful with us as this. The advocates of the Oxford system, when 
they are destitute of arguments^ (which may be represented 
as their ordinary condition,) are fond of appealing to our moral 
feelings ; if we do not Anoio, they tell us we may /eel the 
truth of a certain conclusion. Without being, we trust, in the 
same miserable destitution of argument, we would fearlessly 
adopt their course on the present occasion. We feel that if 
there were nothing else to say, there is no proposition in Ma- 
thematics more certain, than that a dogma which consigns the 
Lutheran, the Scottish, and indeed the whole reformed Non- 
Episcopal clergy to contempt, however holy ; and which neces- 
sarily authenticates the claims of every Episcopal Priest, however 
unholy — must be utterly alien from the spirit of the institute of 
the New Testament. 

2. Equally^ extravagant are the notions entertained by this 
School on the subject of the Sacraments. With them, they are 
not umply expressive rites, symbolical of religious doctrines, and 
capable of awakening religious emotion through the medium of 
the senses and the imagination ; — they are themselves the media 
of a * supernatural grace,’ — exclusively communicated, however, 
through the Episcopally-ordained minister. This supernatural 
influence is su^osed to be conveyed in every case, in which 
secret infidelity or open vice offers no obstruction on the part of 
the subject of the rite. It is supposed to be actually conveyed, 
therefore, in every case of baptism, (the subject being there 
incapable of offeriD|^ any obstruction,) and to involve tbat sto- 
|>enaous and mystenous change, called in Scripture ^regenera- 
tira and whira surely ought to imply, if we consider ekber the 
sneaaing of the term, or die nature of the institute, a moral revo- 
lution equivalent to an absolute subjection to the law of Chris- 
tianity. In the eucharist, it is supposed that infidelity or unwor- 
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tbiness in tbe recipient may obstruct the * preternatuml grace/ 
which nevertheless is, as it were, flowing through the Priest, 
and permeating tbe elements. Such a state of mind may operate 
as a sort of non-conductor to the ethereal and subtle influence. 
Meantime, it is most strange that this ^ fn'eteniiLtural grace,* 
which is rei>resented as so scrupulous, has no objection to resi^ 
with the Priest, and act in, and by him, even tltough beafaould 
be, morally, ten thousand times worse than those to whom the 
rite is administered ! 

The doctrine of ^ baptismal regeneration,* is indeed held fay 
many men who are far from approving of the Oxford movement* 
With the peculiar, yet, we must be permitted to think, consistent 
audacity of the new School, im advocates have carried it out to 
its uttermost extravagance. 

It probably will not be doing injustice to the generality of 
the disciples of this School, (though they do not conceal that 
there are some differences^) if we further s£ate, that their senti- 
ments on the subject of the Sacraments are pretty generally re- 
presented by those of Dr Pusey and Mr Newman. The former, 
contends that not only is the dread mysterious change called 
* regeneration,* effected in every case of baptism righUy admi- 
nistered ; but that there is no certain hope of tbe pardon of 
sin wilfully committed after it;* and that be who has once so 
sinned, must live*in perpetual and trembling doubt of his final 
safety. If so, one would think, that as Scripture assuredly has 
no express command on the subject, these men would be dis* 
posed to postpone the rite of baptism to a late period ; instead 
of administering it to those who as yet have no sins to repent of, 
and leaving them to sin (as they assuredly must) with the know- 
ledge that the only plenary antidote was improvidently wasted 
before they were permitt^^d to have a vo^ce in the matter. One 
cannot wonder, that if this doctrine be true, thousands in the 
much admired Church of the age of Chrysostom and Ambrose, 
should have thriftily put off the performance of this wonder- 
working rite to the very lastcxtremity« Only think of the sya- 


* ‘ The Church,* he says, * has no second baptism to give, and so she 
cannot pronounce him (who sins after baptism) altogether free ficm hk 
past sins* There ore iwop&riods of absolute oleansing, baptism and 
the day of judgment.*— (Letter to Bishop of Oxftwrd, p. AS; 4tii 

If, ‘ after having been washed once for all in Christas blood, we. agasA 
sin, there is no more such complete absolution in this life— no restcNra- 
tion to the same state of undisturbed security in which God had by 
baptism placed us.’ — (See also Tract No^. 80, p. 46.) 
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teiti. A diild is baptized ^hen a lew days old; be commits a 
mortal sin when he is (say) sixteen years of age ; he lives to nine- 
ty | and with the New Testament and its numberless promises in 
his hand, he is to spend nearly eighty years in perplexity and 
anguish, and die in doubt at last, though truly penitent, devout, 
and consistent ; because somebody applied the baptismal water 
before he had any voice in the proceeding I But further, as all 
have committed sin after baptism, all are in the same predica- 
ment, and can entertain but a trembling hope of heaven ! Can 
Christian men and women believe this hideous system to belong 
to the'^ Gospel f 

The difficulties of this subject have constrained Dr Pusey to 
make the convenient Romish distirlbtion between venial and mortal 
sins : although in the case of those who /mne committed ‘ mortal’ 
sin after baptism, he has not been able to hit upon a method half so 
sure and satisfactory as the ‘penances’ and ‘ indulgences’ of Rome. 
In fact, Dr Pusey does not see his way clear to any remedy, 
I'he doubt and the anguish are part of ^ the bitterness of the an- 
‘ cient medicine.’ * 

Again, with their peculiar views of the exclusive prerogatives 
of the episcopal ly-ordained Priest, they deny the validity of all 
baptism but their own ; and in defiance of the law of their own 
Church, and of decency, charity, and common sense, often refuse 
to inter an infant who has not passed under their own patent 
process of regeneration. The consequence is, that they throw 
doubt (and many of them do not scruple to avow it) on the 
final state of#ie myriads of unbaptized infants-f Whether they 


* ‘ What the distinction between lesser and greater, venial and 
mortal sins ? or if mortal sins be “ sins against the Decalogue,” as St 
Augustine says, are they only the highest degrees of those sins, or are 
they the lower also ? This question^ as it is a very distressing ane^ I 
would gladly answer if 1 cou^ or dared. But as with regard to the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, so here, also, Scmpture is silent. I cer- 
tainly, much as I have laboured, have not yet been able to decide any 
thing. Perhaps it is therefore concealed, lest man's anxiety to hold 
onward to the avoiding of >all sin should wax cold. But now, since the 
degree of venial iniquity, [whai is venial iniquity P] if persevered in, 
is unknown, the eagerness to make progress by more instant continu- 
ance in prayer is quickened, and the carefulness to make holy friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness is not despised.’— Pusey, cited by 
M‘llvaine. See also Letter to Bishop of Oxford, p. 83, 4th Edition. 

f ‘ But 1 will ratlier suggest the consideration of the vastness of the 
power claimed by the Cbur^i— o potesr whidh places it almosicn a level 
with God the power of forgiving sins by wiping them out in 
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are, as some of the Fathers llelieved, neither happy nor miseN 
able — consigned to a state of joyless apathy, or condemned 
to eternal suffering — we are all, it seems, ut the dafk. We may 
hope the best, but that is all the comfort that can be given us. 
To a Christian contemplating this world of sorrow, it nas ever 
been one of the most delightful sources of consolation, that the 
decree which involved even infancy in the sentence of death, has 
converted a grt at part of the jjj^rimevai curse into a blessing, and 
has peopled heaven with myriads of immortals, who, after one 
brief pang of unremembered sorrow, have laid down for ever 
the burdens of humanity. It has been the dear belief of the 
Christian mother, that the provisions of the great spiritual eco- 
nomy are extended to the iiifant whom she brought forth in sor- 
row, and whom she committed to the dust with a sorrow still 
deeper ; that he will assuredly welcome her at the gates of Para- 
di'c, arrayed in celestial beauty, and radjant with a cherub's 
smile. Rut all these gloriously sustaining hopes must be over- 
cast in order to keep the mystical power of ‘ regeneration* exclu- 
sweiy in the hands of the Episcopal Clergy. All charity, all 
decency, all humanity, as well as common sense, are to be out- 
raged, rather than the power of conferring some inconceivable 
* nonentity ’ should be abandoned. 

As to the Eucharist; if the doctrine of the Oxford School, 
especially according to the latest * development,* be any thing 
less mysterious or more intelligible than the Romish doctrine of 
Transubstan nation, we confess we cannot perceive it. That there 
is some great ineffable change wrought by the formulas of conse- 
cration, we are expressly told, but what, is not explained.'* 


baptism — of transferring sovls from Hell to Rearen, without admitting a 
doubt of it, as when « baptized infants/* it is said, “ dying before they 
commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.” ’—Sewell’s Christian MoraUf 
p. 247. 

* See Mr Newman on Art, XXVIIL, Number Ninety. 

< As regards the Holy Communion,’ says even Mr Gladstone, * our 
Chlarch . • . does not feel that the solemn words of the institution of the 
Eucharist are adequately, that is, scripturaffy, represented by any ex- 
planation which resolves them into mere "figure; and she fears lest the 
faithful be thus defrauded of their consolation, and of their spiritual 
food.* — Gladstone’s Church Prineiplesy j). 161. ' . 

Again — * There is no one passage in the New Testament whidi 
alludes to the Eucharist at all, which is otherwise than most naturally 
consistent (to say the least) with the idea of its mysterious and mirch 
eulous chaihacter.’ — British Critic, July 1842, p. 73. 

Again — ^ What is the meaning of the popular phfuse, the age of 
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On tke alleged mysterious e0|||lcy attending the administra^ 
iden oi the Sacrai^nts at the hand of the privileged priesthood, 
{what their personal character is, it appears, little matters,) simi* 
lar observations may be made as upon the mysterious ^ gift ’ 
handed down in ordination from hand to hand ? V|^t is £t ? 
Is it any thin^ which can be distinguished from a nonentity, 
— Seeing that H is not cogniaable by sense, consciousness, or 
experience ? Take bimtismal regeneration, for example. What 
is imparted^what ettected ? Ir any change be produced^ it 
surdly ought to be stupendous, in order to justify the ap^icatioh of 
such a term; aud it surely ought to be morale for moral excellence 
is the design of the whole institute. Yet we look in vain for any 
such effects, or rather for any effects at all. Millions of the in- 
fants thus annually regenerated, present in all respects iust the 
▼eiy same qualiries — physical and moral — with those who have 
not been subjected , to the process. Visibly do they grow 
up, neither wiser, nor holier, nor better than the less for- 
tunate infant who has been subjected to the unavailing baptism 
of the Presbyterian minister, or to no baptism at all. Here an 
amaxing spiritual revolution, to describe which metaphor and hy- 
perbole are e]|hausted, is supposed to be effected, which yet leaves 
absolutely no traces behind it — whether physical or moral. No- 
thing less than Omnipotence is introduced to effect that, of which, 
when effected, we have not the slightest evidence that it has been 
effected ! 

Such mysteries as these, if received at all, must be received 
just in the same manner, and for similar reasons, with the doc- 
trine of Traiisubstantiation ; and we cannot wonder that those who 
have no scruple in receiving the one, should adopt views inde- 


miraeles? ” Is there all the difference, or, indeed, any thing more than 
the dffierenee between things seen and unseen, difference no- 
^ing in faith’s estimate)— between healing the sick and converting the 
:sbul — raising man’s xiaturaLbody and raising him in haptum from the 
death of sin ? Is the wonder wrought at the marriage of .Can|, a 
miracle, amd the chamge which the. holy dements. undergo^ as consecrated 
hyihepfiesty and received by the faithml, no'imracle, simply because the 
•one was perceptible to the natural eye, while the other is discerned by 
the spiritual alone V-^BritAsh Critio^ 'VoL xzvii. pp. 259, 260. 

Tm tranfoends alL We alwaya thought that the very essenee of a 
.consisted in its appealing to the senses of those in whose pre- 
sence Uis wrofught. * It is wrought ta their presence,^ rirtually says this 
writer, f and is as wonderful a xpirade as raising the dead, only maoan«- 
not see it— a difference worth nothing in fatth’i estiinateb’ * wer siiiri- 
lar^dootrine saa« Tnact-86, p. 
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finitely near the other. In b||| cases we are called npoii' to be- 
lieve that a stupendous chan^Ras, in millions of ins^nces, been 
effected, without any evidence that there has been any, or rather 
with all the evidence that our nature is susceptible of, that there 
has been none.. In Transubstantiation, we are commanded to 
believe thi8 a §preat physical change has been wrought, of which 
our senses give us no information ; and, in baptismal regenera- 
tion, that a great spiritual change has been wrought, of which 
both consciousness and experience give us just as little.. 

*But as was said of Apostolical succession, so we may say of 
the ^ sacramental doctrine * connected with it, that no mere anyps* 
ments can be more conclusive against it, than the feeling that it 
shocks the whole spirit of the Uhristian institute. 

3. But perhaps this consciousness is more strongly felt in 
relation to the views held by this School respecting the Church, 
than in relation to any other subject. According to these men, 
the Church of Christ is visible and one and as the Church 
can exist only where ‘ the gospel is truly preached, and its ordi- 
< nances are duly administered,* while these are exclusively and 
inseparably connected with an episcopally*ordained clergy ; they 
deny the name and privileges of the Church to every com- 
munity in which such a ministry is not found, and as freely 
concede them wherever it is.* Apparently, searcely any pravky 
of doctrine, any flagitiousness of practice, is suflScient to annul 
this title where these channels of preternatural grace are found 
— no purity of doctrine, no blamelessness of conduct, can jus- 
tify its application to a community in which they are not 
found. But as this Church is also one, it might be sup- 
posed an insuperable objection that the Romish, Greek, and 


* < Bo not we hover about our ancient home, the home of Cyprian 
and Athanasius, without the heart to take u]p our abode in it, yet afraid 
to quit the sight of it j boasting of our Episcopacy, yet unwilliiig: to 
condemn separatism claiming a descent from the Apostles, yet doubt- 
ing of the gifts attending it ; and trying to extend the limits of the 
Church for the admission of Wesleyans and Predryterians^ while we 
profess to be exclusively primitive? Alas, is not this to witness against 
ourselves like coward sinners, who hope to sefoe the world without giving 
up God s service? Whatever be our private diff^enoes w'ith the Ro- 
man Catholics, we may join with them in condemning Sooititans, Pap* 
tists^ Independents^ Quakers^ end the like. But GodforlM diat wc shoald 
ally ourselves with the offspring of heresy and schism, in otir contest 
with any branches of the Holy Church Which maintain ^ fomdatumt 
whatever may be their inddented eorruptioM TrcwtSf Vd. 

11. ; Records of the Churchy No« XXV. pp. 3, 8, 9.) 
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English Churches — which are ubowledged to be * branches* of 
th^ tme Church, but which all Wmt in a state of professed 6epa« 
ration from one another, nay, which have reciprocally anathe- 
matized one another — must be proved to be on a* One would 
imagine that unity in any community, roust imply unity of go- 
vernment and jurisdiction ; intercommunion of its mTelpibiers, or at 
the very least, perfectly friendly relations between its several 
‘ brancnes/ And so Mr Gladstone seems at first to admit ; but 
he afterwards discovers, when it is convenient to discover it, that 
union in the Church by no means requires as one of its essential 
conditions, ^ the consciousness (?) and actual or possible com- 

* munication of the persons united/ 

It would sadly perplex any ordinary understanding to com- 
prehend how communities can be one, which are not only hostile, 
but mutually excommunicate. If unity may still be preserved in 
Buah a case, it would really seem that there might be devised 
some reasonable way in which Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
might be regarded as one. An iinsopliisticated mind would im- 
agine, that if unity is not impossible amongst those who respec- 
tively acknowledge the Thirty-nine Articles and the Tridcntine 
Decrees, it should be not altogether impossible for those who ac- 
knowledge the Thirty-nine Articles and the Confession of Faith, 
to find one Church large enough to hold both. But such a man 
would only show his ignorance of theology. • The terms of com- 
munion must be wide enough to embrace the whole Churches of 
Greece and .Rome, for they have the Apostolical succession ; but 
not a single Lutheran or Presbyterian community, for they have 
it not. 

Hence the fraternal yearnings of our Anglicans towards the 
Greek and Romish Churches. Hence the language recently 
quoted, ^ that it is evident at first sight that there is much 

* grace and many high gifts* in each of these communions — 
hence the declaration, equally arrogant and insulting, cited in 
the preceding note from the Oxford Tracts — hence the lamen- 
tations over the Reformation as an untoward event, and all 
but fearful judgment’* — hence their eagerness to show. 


♦ British Critic^ No. 59, p, 1. — ‘ We trust, of course, that active 
and visible union with the see of Rome is not of the essence of a Church ; 
at the same time we are deeply consci^s that in lacking it, far from 
asserting a right, we forego a great pnvilege. Rome has imperishable 
claims on our gratitude, and, were it so ordered, on our deference . • . 
for her sins, and our own, we are estranged from her in presence, not 
in heart.*— Jf&id. p. 3. 
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though at the peril of exm^ng their own Church to th^ 
charge of having been guil^Vf a detestable schism, that the 
differences between England and Rome are &r from being so 
momentous as those between Anglicans and other Protestants * 
— hence it is that we see them stretching themselves half over 
Ibhe gulf^4Mbich separates them from Popery, to the infinite ha^ 
zard of toppling into it^ for .the purpose of touching only the 
tips of the fingers of their new friends and allies. But it will 
not do ; as long as the separaJLim itself is continued, their argu« 
ments will all be futile. Either that separation was justifiable 
or not ; if it was, then are the churches of Rome and England 
two communities, not one — and Rome heretical ; if not, still they 
are two communities, and not one — and that of England schisma- 
tical. If the latter be the fact, let those who maintain these views 
act like men of sense and honour — return to the bosom of the Ro- 
mish Church, and not only subscribe, but carry out, the follow- 
ing declaration of the Editors of the * Ecclesiastical Almanac’ for 
the present year : * It is by the constant action of this principle, 

* as upon our theological opinions so upon our hitual and cen e- 
^ MONiAL, and indeed upon every branch of our religious life, 

‘ that we may hope to prepare ourselves foiPthat union for which 
‘ we sigh, and which we are so far privileged as to be permitted 
‘ to hope for, and even to begin to look forward to. For this 

* who would not pray and labour as for an end, before which all 
^ other objects of desire sink into infinite insignificance ? For 

* these poor pages, at least, the motto has long been chosen, and 
‘ must be year by year repeated. God grant it may ever be its 
^ sole aim to hasten that union, and render ourselves 

* worthy of entering into it.’* 

Meantime, is it not wonderful that those who are astute enough 
to discover that the Romish, Greek, and English Churches all 
form constituent parts of Oat Vlsihlt Churchy merely in virtue 
of holding Apostolic succession and kindred Church principles, 
should not recoil at the bigotry of unchurching all the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent — the Church of Scotland, and the 
communities of dissenting Protestants ! But here, again, the Ox- 
ford men are but carrying out their views consistently, however 
absurdly. The Bishop of London, indeed, naturally shocked at the 
uncbaritableness of the above views, has, in bis ‘ Three Sermons 
< on the Church,’ entered his protest against them. We only re- 
gret that he has protested^ principles which, whatever respect 


* Ecdmoitical AhnanaCf 1643, p* 5. 
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ijFe may lael iGur. his charity, leavMM little room to congratulate 
(aihAr on his consiatency orlPlogic. It is hopeless to coi^ 
laiul againsf the Oalbrd men on the principles whidi bis Lordship 
» Im Ijaid down. He does not escape ffmm one of tbe real difficulties 
in whicb the hypothesis of Cbureh prineiplesinvolves Mim, and is, 
jin effect equally uncharitable* For bow does this Prafepte argued 
Hie affirms that ordinarily ^ Episcopacy, an Episcopaily-oidain** 

ed ministry, are essential to the constitution of a true Church; bat 
hesitating at the thought of consigning all the foreign Reformed 
Chulches to * the uncovenanted mercies of God, ' as no part of 
tbe true Church of Chri84 be frames for. them, a special except 
tion, on the ground that their indioidual members have no choice, 
(there being no Episcopal Church to which they can join them- 
selves;) while he consigns tbe Dissenting eommunUies at home 
to the said * uncovenaiited mercies,’ or to no mercies at all, (as 
the case may be,), because it is their duty to join the Church of 
England. How they can do so, if they conscientiously believe 
they oa^A/ not; and whether his Lordship, in saying they can and 
ought, be not constituting himself a judge of conscience, it may 
be wise in him to consider. But let that pass. It is plain, that 
on his Lordship’s principles the foreign Reformed Churches are no 
true Churches ; for though it is true that vidwiduai members of 
those Churches may not have had an opportunity of availing 
themselves of the inestimable advantages of ^ apostolical succes- 
^ sion the churches themselves, (of which, and of which alone, 
his Lordship is professedly speaking,) considered as entire com- 
munities, had the opportunity any time within the last three 
centuries. They arc therefore, as communities, no true Churches, 
however charitably his Lordship may be supposed * to hope ’ re- 
Boecting individual members. But we will further try bis Lord- 
ship’s test by. an additional instance, which he has done wisely to 
keep out of sight, al^ugh it lay at his very door. We ask, 
^ is ihe Church of Scotland a true Church?’ If his Lordship 
answer ui the affirmatjive^ it must be for some reason : it cannot 
be because she embraces Episcopacy, for she repudiates it ; it can- 
not be because she could not have effected reunion with tbe Epis- 
copal Church, had she been so pleased ; — nay, she has not only 
had. Episcopacy offered, but thrust upon her, and has, doubtless, 
deeply shmed in wilfully rejecting it. It can then only be on. the 
ground of her being established* But then a totally different 
^iterion of a true Cnureh is at onc^admitted ; will bis Lordship 
affirm that every Church establiohemk a true Church ? If, on the 
other hand, he says that the Scottish Church is not a true Church, 
tlien» for aught we can see^ he may just as well go the^'whole 
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length of his censured, but e consistent brethren of Oxford. 
We will submit another case^o his Lordship, still near home. 
Let us cross the Irish Channel* Is the Rii^ish Church there a 
true Church, and entitled to the allegiance of the people ? — if not» 
it appears that it is possible that the criterion of an Episcopal 
ministry my fail ; if it be, then it is at least as much entitled 
to a rightful obedience as the Anglican Church. If his Lordship 
says, No, because it is not established^ he again introduces a crite* 
rion of a true Church inconsistent with his theory. Such are 
the inconsistencies in which this Prelate is involved. We thank 
him for his charity; but we cannot be content to hoodwink our-^ 
selves to palpable absurdities and inconsistencies, even in order 
to be charitable ; and can o ily regret that he did not ^ find out a 
‘ more excellent way * of rebuking that bigotry at which he is 
naturally shocked, and which we once more say, is a stronger 
argument against the errors of the Oxford school than any, or all 
besides. God forbid that we should deny the member of any 
community— Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Independent, who 
holds the essentitil doctrines of Christianity, and is manifestly 
animated by its spirit — to be a member of the true Church ! We 
feel that whom we dare not deny to be a * Christian, * we dare 
not deny to be a member of Christ’s Church. We feel that the 
saying of Robert Hall commends itself at once to common sense, 
to the highest reason, and to the noblest instincts of our moral 
nature — ‘ he who is good enough for Christ, is good enough for 

Views so extraordinary as those on which we have conw 
mented — so unsupported by reason and so destructive of charity 
— ought surely to be authenticated by. the clearest utterances of 
Revelation. Even then, it may perhaps be said that their recep- 
tion would present greater difficulties than ever yet troubled an. 
infidel; but strange to say, it is admitted by their very advocates, 
that one of the greatest difficulties connected with these doc- 
trines is the primd Jade evidence of Scripture against them; that 
they are not at all events on the surface nor explicitly stated, but 
are to be developed out of mysterious hints and ambiguous whis» 
pers.* Further, the very texts on which they exhaust every art 
of exegctical torture to make them speak Iheir mind, sound, whea 
thus interpreted, so -cold, constrained, aud frigid, that they 
acknowledge, again and again, that these doctrines cannot b% 
established by Scripture aloi^ ; and they therefore discreetly call 
in the authoritative, voice of tradition. 


* No* 85, pamm. 
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4, It Uf tlien, a farther dogma this Sehdol, that the Ser^ 
tores are not the sole, or a perfect rule of faith ; that they are to 
be svppUmen^d by tradition ; that they furnbh at best but the 

K m of an imperfectly ‘developed Christianity— which is to be 
nd full blown and perfect somewhere, (no one can tell where,) 
in the third, or fourth, orfifth, or sixth century, or some century 
still later ; and that the Fathers have much to tell us of undoubted 
apostolical authority, which the Apostles themselves have failed 
to tell. 

Infinite are the disputes which such a theory instantly gives 
rise to. In essence and principle it in nowise differs from that 
of Rome, (for it affirms both a written and 2 ^ unwritten 'word i) 
it differs only in the pleasant and gratuitously perplexing addition, 
that it is impossible to assign the period within which the circle of 
Catholic verities may be supposed complete — the period when 
the slowly developed church ^system became ripe, but had not yet 
become rotten. I'he unity of faith which is thus sought, is farther 
off than ever; for the materials of discord are enlarged* a thousand- 
fold. • 

1. There is the dispute as to whether there be any such 
authoritative rule of faith at all ; and this alone promises to be 
mi endless controversy. 

2. Even if we were to admit, the possible existence of such 
a rule, the. uncertainty in its application would preclude the 
possibility of its being of any use. . 

3. Even if men in general arc told that they need not enquire 
for themselves, but just receive' what their ‘ authorized guides' 
idioose to tell them, piivate judgment is still pressed with insu- 
perable difficulties ; for alas, Wr- find that the * authorized guides' 
themselves, in the exemse of their private judgment, have ar- 
rived at very different conclusions as to what is Catholic verity, 
and what is not. It is very easy for Mr Newman to talk in 
Hiagniloquent phrase of that much abused abstraction, the 
‘ Church and to represent his system of ‘ Church principles’ as 
one and complete in every age. But when we enquire which 
is that Chur^, what are the doctrines it has delivered as the 
complete circle of verity, and who are its infallible interpreters, 
we find those whom these authorized .guides proclaim eiqnally^ 
authorized, at endless variance ; — Romanists, Greeks, and Angli- 
oans, differing in judgment from each other, and from tbem- 
oelves. In a word", we find the ‘ (iburch* is just Mr Newu|an 
or Dr Pusey — not unbecomingly disguised ii^tbe habiliments of 
a somewhat antiquated lady, and uttering their ‘ private judg- 
i&ents’ as veritable oracles. What can one of these ^ guides’ say 
to * a brother guide,’ who declares, ^ 1 adopt your principles, and 
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^ it apfmrs to me and many otberfis that on the same pounds on 
^ which you contend for the apostolical succession — that is, on 
^ the -authority of the ancient Church — I must contend for the 
•celibacy of the clergy?’ Or to another who declares^ * on our 

• common, principles 1 think there is good reason to admit the 

• invocation of saints, the worship of images, the doctrine of the 

^ cacy of holy relics, the monastic institute, to be of apostolical ori- 

• gin?’ Or to another, ‘it appears to me that the doctrine of purge- 

• tory is but a development of the doctrine which justifies prayers 

• for the dead ?’ Or to another, ‘you willnot.go beyond such and 

• such a century in dete^’iniiiing your Catholic orthodoxy'; 1 
‘ think the limit*ought to be fixed a ctmtury later, or two cen* 

• turies, or^, three?' Whai can he reply ? He may perhaps say, 
‘ fVe can show when your doctrines came in.’ ‘ Ah !' he rej^lies, 

• so it appears to you ; but it appears to me^ that on the same 

• principles another person may show when your favourite doc- 

• trines came in ; for I do nothing more than adopt jour pria- 

• ciples of “expansion” and “development” — of improving 
•“hints,” of harmonizing apparent contradictions, and so on; 

• and iny doctrines are thus brought out as clearly as those for 

• which you contend. There is no greater apparent discrepancy 

• between my favourite doctrine and those of the Fathers of the 

• third century, than there is between those you extract from the 

• Fathers of the third century and the Scriptures.' ‘ But v)c 

• decide otherwise.’ ‘ But wdio are we ?' is the instant and scorn- 
ful reply. 

Such is, in fact, the inevitable course which the controversy 
is taking; till at last thousands of Anglicans are contending for 
the system of the fourth or fifth century, and even there feel 
that their footing is insecure. 

This variety of result h inevitable 1. The very elements from 

which this Catholic system of theology is to be collected, are in a 
great degree doubtful ; — intermixed with forgeries; disfigured by 
interpolations, erasures, mutilations ; so that it has transcended 
alt mortal skill to settle the patristic carton. 2. What one man re- 
*ceives as genuine, another rejects as spurious ; and endless is the 
controversy as to which is right. 3. The works themselves, spuri- 
ous and genuine, are most formi<lably voluminou**, written in 
different languages, and each of them dead, 4. They contain 
much of universally acknowledged error, and a pleasing assem- 
l||age of obscurities and contradictions. 5. Some are dark with 
curious subtleties, and others as much disguised by rhetorical 
exaggerations. 6. Owing to these and other circumstances, it is 
possible for very different controver lists to prove from them very 
different conclusions, and to wage an interminable war ot ciiatioiis 
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and counter-citations. The Romanist brings forward a'l^tion r 
you are to consider the rhetorical mode oi reasoning of!; these' 
‘ venerable men/ exclaims the Protestant. The ^jProtialaat 
eountercites — ^ you are not to forget^’ says the Romanist, ^^at 
' ^.it was said in the heat of controversy, when it is so natural |o 

* deal in unlimited propdBitions*’ The Romanist is ready with 
another; ‘ the writing is not genuine — most probably a forgery/* 
shouts the Protestant — * all critics allow it to have been at least 

* grievously interpolated.’ To a fourth it is said, ‘ it is an inter- 
^ pqlation of the Greeks.' To a fifth, * it was foisted in by the 

* Latins.’ To a sixth, ‘the passage is corrupt; there five 
^ different readings, and twice as many renderings.’ To a 
seventh, ‘ it is a contradiction only in appearance ; wq^can easily 
^ harmonize the statement.’ To an eighth, ‘ though it be only a 

* hinty you are to consider the reserve** of the early Church.’ 
To a ninth, ‘ true, that passage says so, but here is another 
‘ from the same author, directly in the teeth of it and so on for 
ever.* Such is the unity to which the guidance of tradition has 
ever l^d, and will ever lead us ; and of this the present contro- 
versies — the goodly array of books which stand at the head of 
this artlcle-r-and the many pthers which might be added to them, 
afford a signal and irrefragable proof. Unity 1 Babel itself is but 
a faint image of this ‘ confusion of tongues.’ 

But the advocates of tradition profess to have discovered an 
unfailing directrix in all difficulties, in the far-famed rule of 
Vincentius Lirinensis — that we are to believe what has been de- 
livered EVERY W^HEUE, ALWAYS, and BY ALL ; ‘ QuOU SEMPER, 

QUOI) UBIQUE, QUOD AB OMNIBUS TllADITUM EST.’ This rule 
sounds plausible, but on examination will be found to involve, 
for reasons already hinted, most complicated difficulties in its 
application ; and is about as serviceable as a certain guide-post, 
which assured the traveller that when it was under water, that 
Toad was impassable. This, however true, would not prevent 
Ills being, drowned before be made tbe discovery. When we 
come to examine the rule, we find that if we take it without 
limitations it is a manifest absurdity ; and if we take it witli# 


» The Archbishop of Dublin has well illustrated this subject : — 
* The mass of Christians are called on to believe and do what is essen- 
tial to Christianity, in implicit reliance on the reports of their rc^el^ 
tive pastors, as to what certain deep theological antiquarians have 
Trotted to themy respecting the reports given by ^rtain anoieat 
Fs^thers, of the rrpor/r current in their times concerning Apostolical 
Usages and institutions.’ 
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all requires, it becomes as manifest a oullity 

not mention that, at the very least, it leaves open the ques- 
tiof!/Whois to determine what has been thus delivered * always, 
ei^y ^ere^ and by all ?' — a question not very easy of solution, 
we reflect that* both Romanists and Anglicans profess to 
'receive it, and yet reach widely different results. 

But to consider the rule itself. We will not here refine, as 
some have done, and say that it is ambiguously expressed ; that 
it may be so interpreted as to imply that we are to receive all that 
has ever been delivered for truth ; in a word, that we are to be^ 
lieve ipror and truth, heresy and orthodoxy, contradictions and 
paradoxes — such a creed as may well be supposed too much for 
even a Montanist or a Marcionite. We will take it for granted 
that it means, that that only is to be received for Catholic verity 
which has been affirmed by all conjointly, at all times, and every 
where. But taken even in this sense, we have, at the very out- 
set, a notable instance of what is called reasoning in a circle. For 
when it is asked — * Is the word ‘‘ all” to be taken absolutely?' 
The answer is — * By no means.’ ‘ Who are the all” then 3' 
Answer — ‘ The Orthodox alone/ ‘ And who are the Orthodox 
‘ Those who hold what has been delivered by ‘‘ all.” ' This 
is limitation thd first. But now, let us suppose this diificulty 
evaded by some subterfuge, and the authorities to wbicb appeal 
is to be made otherwise determined. We proceed to ask then — 
does this rule mean, that whatever is delivered for truth must be 
expre^^ly asserted by all whom the advocates of the rule itself 
invest with a vote ? Are we, for example, to look for the whole 
circle of affirmed Catholic verities in the writings of each of the 
apostolical Fathers ? * No;’ must be the reply, *it is sufficient that 
^ they do not contradict them. Their silence must be supposed 
* to give consent.' To this it might be replied, that this is at 
once to abandon the rule, or rather to take for granted the very 
thing to be proved ; while we have a sufficient explanation of 
the silence of these earliest Fathers in the fact, that it was impos- 
sible for them to anticipate, and therefore to condemn all the ab- 
surd innovations and corruptions which afte^ ages would bring in* 
They were no prophets ; Clement could not anticipate the vaga- 
ries of a Tertullian, nor Polycarp predict those of an Origen ; 
any more than Cranmer could have supposed that such a peculiar 
logician as Mr Newman would, at tne distance of three cen- 
turies, arise to prove that the Articles might be explained away* 
This, then, is limitation the second. It is not necessaiy that all 
that we are to believe should be expressly affirmed by all who 
are included in the circle of authorities; that is, we are to 
believe much which non ab omndm traditvm esL But if the 
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•opposed sirgament drawn from their ailence^ tie" 
then let us consider with* what weapons we are te eiiiftat the 
Romanist, who is continually playinji^ off against |l| very 
stratagem. Why may not he urge, on behalf of transid>stabi^tiihi^il, 
(which undoubtedly for many ages could boast the uhique 
omnibus^) the same apology for the silence or the ambiguous utt^ 
ances of earlier Fathers, as our Anglicans urge for many of those 
novelties which are not to be found in the Apostolical Fathers? 
To both or neither is the course open — to say that Chii.^tiariity 
was a gradually developed system ; that it does not appear in its 
perfect proportions till some ages after the Apostles hadg|one to 
thc^ir rest ; and that we are not to wonder that many Catholic 
Verities are very sligh tly noticed, or not at all, in the earliest age* 
Thus these parties may endlessly refute each other, but mean 
time', by that very dispute the boasted rule is shown to be a nul- 
Kty. But if we are to believe nothing but what is affirmed by 
ALL, AT ALL TIMES, EVERY wHEtiE, then any One of those whom 
they tliemselves challenge as orthodox, will do as a standard as 
well as the rest — Clement of lElome, for example. If they say, 

* True, but nevertheless there are many things which, though he 
^ did not assert, he would have asserted had he wTitten about them, 

* or thought of it,’ — this is again to abandon the rule, and to substi- 
tute conjecture for it. If it be said, we imagine all believed these 
things, because later writers generally testify they did, we again 
reply, this is to imagine and not to prove, and will do as well for 
the Romanists as for you; for of course each succeedij^g age 
will take care to authenticate its own corruptions ; and, right or 
wrong, vouch for its predecessor. Thus, if we may believe the 
Papists, Peter was first Bishop of Rome ; and if the Oxford Trac- 
tists, prayer for the dead is an Apostolical tradition. But we 
eome to a third limitation. When we ask — * But is it true that the 

* dissent on imy point, on the part of any one of those whom you 

* deem in the main orthodox — as Clement of Alexandria, for ex- 

* ample — is sufficient to invalidate that article ?* The answer is— 

* No, certainly but then what becomes of your quod ah amni^ 
hugf for there is hardly an article, (if we except those great 
fundamental trutl^, which we can at once extract from the Scrip- 
tures without any thanks to these worthies) — there is hardly one 
erf the opinions which you peculiarly patronize but is denied bjr 
some of them. Answer — It is not necessary that Catholic verity 
be asserted by all absolutely, but only by the ‘ qreojter piittf 
Xfimitatiou the third ; — set doum, then, that mines means the 
^greater part.’ But we have not yet half done with the difficub 
ties of the rule : we here come to a curious problem of Umits. It 
it said that it is not necessary diat each article of faiUi shoitM be 
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admitted^i^ sik tiihose 'who ai% included in the circle of authoxi* 
ties, bu^iWy by ‘*the greater part/ Pray, how much ‘ greater* 
is tl^"*^g[ireater part* to be? Will a bare majority of one, or 
two^dr' tfasee, or half-a-dozen, or half a score, be sufficient? or if 
j^t, of how many ? What is to be the ratio of suffrages which 
dball determine that to be Catholic truth, which otherwise would 
be no truth at all ? And if the judgments of different men differ 
as- to what this ratio ought to be, (as they needs must, where 
^there is nothing but caprice to determine them,) — who is to 
be the judge as to whose judgment is to be received ? Evi^n 
suppo||ing that impossible point decided — who is to be the judge 
as to what opinions have or have not the requisite majority of 
authorities to back them ; But yet again, if a bare majority, or 
any thing short of unanimity, will be sufficient, arc you prepared 
to receive any of those doctrines or usages which are sustained 
by an equal majority, with any one of those you enjoin upon 
our belief? If so, this precarious rule will compel you to go 
much further than you have hitherto gone — if not, you have 
gone much too far, doilrine of the Millenaries, now 

universally a]|andoned, and explicitly condemned by you ; the 
administration of the Eucharist to infants; the celibacy of the 
clergy ; the monastic institute ; superstitious reverence for relics ; 
the worship of the saints; the monkish miracles; and what 
would be quite as hard {or pou to digest, the popular election of 
Bishops and tlicir voluntary support, can plead large an amount 

of authority to sustain them, as many of those tenets which you 
enjoin upon us. He who wishes to see this subject fully 
handled may consult Mr Isaac Taylor’s able and elaboiate work^ 
entitled Ancient Christianity^ on which w^e shall presently offer 
.a few remarks. He plies the Oxford Tractists with this argu- 
ment very fairly, and shows, in our judgment conclusively, that 
they are shut up to one of two courses ; either to dexitlope their 
Bystem much further, (for which, if we may judge by recent 
demonstrations, they and fully prepared,) or retrace their steps to 
the principles of the Reformation. 

Once more ; as it is a part of the rule that wdiat we are to be- 
lieve must have been not only universally received, but ahoap^^ 
that body of truth must have been as perfect ift the earliest times 
as the latest ; there is, therefore, no occasion to go lower than 
the first age — that is, to the Scriptures themselves, and honestly 
to apply the rule to them. That the truth was subsequently 
received by greater numbers, oP was more widely diffused^ i& 
nothing to the purpose, and does not affect its integrity. The 
base ot a pyramid may be enlarged s but as every section of the 
OTramid parallel to it, cuts off a precisely similar pyramid, so if 
tne body of doctrine we are to receive has been always th^ 
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«aine — 'it was just the same in the ^postolie age ^ as in the fifth 
century, or in our own, and we may as well stop there* Thus a 
perfectly fair application of this much vaunted rule, issues most 
xinexpectedly, but most legitimately, in allowing us^ to de^r to 
the exclusive authority of Scripture ; and with this fresh limita-* 
tion we are willing to abide by it. The Apostles shall be our 
i)mn€8j their \vriting8 our uhique, and their age our semper. 

‘ But,* ^ays the Anglican, ‘ though it is true that the body of 

* truth has always been the same, and is therefore entire in 
*the Scriptures, it is not on the surface there — ^it is five hundred 

* fathoms deep — it must be developed; they contain but hint# which 
‘ require expansion^ In the first place this is begging the very 
question ; and in the next place, it is just what the Jlomanists 
tell us, who, adopting the very same rule, and using no greater 
artifice of expansion^ ‘ expand * the system of the Scriptures into 
the system of Trent. 

But further still will these imitators of Rome, in borrowing 
Rome’s own rule, apply it fairly to all ages of the Church ? Will 
they take the semper absolut^ ? ‘ JJo, by no means,’ is the 

reply ; ‘ for how should we confute the Roinaniats, who truly 

* allege that during many ages doctrines have been professed, uni- 
versally and by all, which tve deny ? ’ What then, wo ask, 5s 

your semper^ Within what limits is always to be confined? 

That question does not admit of an answer,’ says Mr New- 
man ; * we had better not perplex ourselves with it : ‘‘ the era 

* of purity” cannot be determined within less than 400 years; 
it was not much earlier than the Council of Sardica, a.d. 847, 

* nor so late as the second Nicene Council, a.d. 787 !’” What a 
curious -solution of a historical problem, which brings us some* 
where within 400 years of the truth, and leaves the rule of ViiN- 
centius of uncertain application, within^that very period in which 
the doctrines and practices were developed on which the very 
jrist of the controversy depends ! However, as limitation the lasi^ 
jet it be noted that semper means not always^ as some foolish 
people imagine ; hut some time between 347 and 787 years. 

Thus the rule which Vincentius Lirinensis has delivered with 
so much gravitv and solemnity, amounts to this — that we are 
xeligiously to re<Sive all doctrines, which some unknown persons 
have, in some undetermined places, delivered for truth at some 
iipcertain perio^ ! , But the rule becomes yet more flagrantly ab- 
surd, as less epigrammatically delivered by himsedf. It then sinks 
into the most contemptible of tiiiisms ; for he takes care, as DaiII£ 
has remarked, to fence his proposition with so many limitations, 
that if they could hut be all complied with, he ihust be an infidel 
indeed would refuse assent to it. He tells us in his owh 
inimitable style, that ‘ he^speaks not of any authors, but only of 
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* snch ad having piously^ wisely, and constantly lived, preached, 

* and persevered in the Catholic f^aith and communion, obtained the 

* favour at length, either to die faithfully in Christ, or else had the 

* happiness of being crowned with martyrdom for Christ’s sake 
he further adds, * that we are to receive as undoubtedly tlrue, 

* certain, and definitive, whatsoever all the aforesaid authors, or 

* at least the greater part of them, have clearly, frequently, and 
‘ constantly affirmed, with an unanimous consent, receiving, re- 

* taining, and delivering it over to others, as it were jointly, and 
^ making up all of them but one common and unanimous council 
‘ of doctors.’ Whence it appears, as Daille has fully shown, and 
not without a touch of humour unwonted in him, that ‘ all that 
‘ Vincentius here promises us is no more than this, that we may 
‘ be sure not to be deceived, provided that we believe no other 
‘ doctrines save what are holy and true. This promise of his is 
‘ like that which little children are wont to make, when they tell 
‘ you that you shall never die if you but always eat.’ So that 
to the enquiry — ‘ W’hat is th^e Catholic faith ? ’ it appears that we 
are at liberty to reply that it is thTe doctrine of those who have 
‘ piously^ wisely^ and comtantly lived, preached, and mainfained to 

* the death — the Catholic faith ;’ or, at all events, of the greater 
part of such. A truly cautious conclusion ! 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the extravagant claims 
which our modern lovers of antiquity prefer on behalf of the 
Fathers. It is true that Mr Newman, by way of obviating the 
argument arising from their unspeakable weaknesses and extra- 
vagances, assures us that it is not their individual autho- 
rity, but their concurrent testimony, to any point of doctrine and 
ritual, which sanctions it as of Apostolical origin. But then, as it 
is difficult to say how far it may be necessary to draw upon these 
holy men, or how far their poor credit will serve to give cur- 
rency to the preposterous doctrines for which they are made re- 
sponsible, it is as well to accredit as much of their worJihless paper 
as possible. If there be a concurrence of a majority, their authoa 
rity is then infallible ; if only of a considerable number, the most 
egregious puerility ceases to be such ; while the opinion only 
of one, though it may appear downright crajj^ness to common 
sense, is to be treated witn silent veneration. Throughout the 
Oxford Tracts, and more especially Jn Number Eighty-Nine, 
(On the Mysticism of the Fathers) — a besotting arid besotted 
veneration is constantly inculcated towards them.* Many of their 


< A devout mind will probably at once acknowledge on wbicb side, in 
the present question, the of erring will fc greatest^ The question 



ma&t extravagant absurdities are not merely palliated^ but laud- 
ed :---^even their inimitable vagaries in the ivay of allegorioal in- 
terpretation, are seriously recommended to our devout attention ; 
and we are told to enquire whether we have not lost much by 
renodiicing the system whic^ed to them. The tone of reverence, 
which is every where maintained and enjoined, is evidently de- 
signed to perplex the understanding of the ignorant and tinrud, 
(an artifice in common use with this School,) and to foi^ter the 
belief that the Fathers are too sacred to be dealt with as merely 
human authors. No matter how childish,, how ludicrous the 
fancies which provoke our laughter, these writers shake their 
heads and say, ‘ Beware how you despise things that may be sa- 
* cred/ * 


is like that of the general evidences of religion ; a person who would go 
into it with adjyantage, should he imbued beforehand with a kind of natural 
piety, which will cause him to rememlier all along, \hdX perhaps wlien he 
comes to the end of his enquiry^ he will'Jind that God was all the while 
really there* — (Oxford Tracts, No. p. 5.) 

♦ After vindicating the ])ntristic system of allegorical and mystical in- 
terpretation as a system, and fearlessly justifying it in some of the most 
extravagant instances — as, for example, in those absurd fancies in which 
the Fathers persisted in discovering types of the cross and baptism in 
every mention oi wood and water in the Old Testament — as in the rods 
which Jacob stuck in the troughs before Laban's sfafvep, oi* the staff w\t\i 
which be passed over the river Jordan, or in the ladder which be saw 
in a dream — (on which the Tractist actually makes the following incon- 
ceivably silly remark, * This example is not irrelevant, since a ladder is 
part, so u> speak, of the furniiure of the cross ;') — after all this, pursued 
at great length and with most edifying solemnity — the writer makes this 
frank statement, — ‘ Some examples have been given above : examples 
purposely selected, many of them, as the likeliest to startle and scanda- 
lize a mere modern reader; and something, it is hoped, has been done to- 
wards showing, that in those cases, at least, the holy Fathers well knew 
•what they were about (?) ; that they proceeded in interpreting Scripture 
4 m the surest ground — the w'arrant of Scripture itself in analogous cases.’ 
—(No. 89, p. 40.) 

< But in order to appreciate rightly the Fathers’ reasoning in such 
places, we ought, of course, to recollect, that Us force lies in the accu- 
mulation of instances. .It is nut necessary tltat each anecdoiet taken by 
itself, should be a complete ^ype of the evangelical truth, at which the 
sum of the whole points: e,g, though a person questioned l\ie distinct 
allusion to any CItristian mystery, tn the account, taken singly, of Jacob 
waing rods to influence the breed of JLaban’s cattle, still it must come in 
as erne among, many examples, to show how^constantly the*. Almighty 
employed that miiterial, which urns to he the rntrumeot of roclemption, 
at a conveyance of temporal blessings to his chosen people (I !)’ 
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The autbor of the Tract in question is eren so infatuatec] as to 
^expresshisi^eigret that the selections from the Fathers to which the 
people havo been occasionally treated, are such as to give the 
j*eader a too favourable opinion of them ; that is, that the Editors 
of such selections have exercised wne discretion, and extracted 
only the better parts of these authors. ‘ But the very circum* 
^ stance,’ says be, ^of such selections being^ade with a view to 
* modern prejudices, shows that they can do no more than palliate 
^ the evil. When a leader passes from specimens of that kind to 
^ the whole body of any Father’s writings, he is apt to feel as if he 
^ had been unfairly dealt with, and is inclined rather to be the 
^ more intolerant of the many things which he is sure to meet with, 

^ alien to bis former tastes and habits of thought/* He proceeds, 
therefore, to expose more freely the (in popular opinion) more 
que:stionable ^ sayings and doings’ of the Fathers ; ii? the hope, 
no doubt, that the public, on becoming familiarized witlu may be 
enamoured of them ; and this Tract, in which so much that is 
whimsical and delirious in the Fathers is not only apologized for, 
but cited with applause, may be considered as a sor^of tentative 
experiment — a test of the patience and stupidity of the English 
people.t 

We, too, share in the author’s hopes, that the public may 
no longef be restricted to the more ^select’ portions of the 
Fathers, W^e differ widely from him in our anticipations of the 
effect of throwing open the doors of this storehouse of learning. 
We are convinced that the plain good sense of the English people 
would immediately resent the attempt to blind and delude them; 
and reject with abhorrence that idolatry of the Fathers, to which 
they are invited to degrade themselves. We thank the Oxford, 
divines for having projected and partly executed a ^ Library of 
^ the Fathers,’ and heartily bid them go on. The only tiling 
we fear is, lest they should not give us those unique specimens 
of madness and folly, which the patristic literature supplies. If 
they will not, we trust that others will. It will be easy to furnish ^ 
a ^ Supplement’ to the ^Library;’ and we confidently antici- 


* No. 89, p. 8- 

-{* < It is a slibjeci,’ he says, ‘ which scliojars in general have, perhaps, 
been apt to treat over lightly, not to ray prmanely ; so that, in speaking 
of It, a person insensibly falls into the apologetic tone; but the more we 
really come to know and think of it, the more deeply, perhaps, shall we 
feel, that even that tone is inexcusable presumption, compared with what 
would become us in making mention of those who come nearest the 
Apostles, and had, in greatest perfectiorf, the mind of Christ.’ — (No. 89f 
*p.38.) 
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pate that we shall be able to say of this appeal to the Fathers^ 
what Chillingworth says of a certain arguibent of his opponent ; 

* though it may seem to do you great service for the present, yet 

* you will repent the time that ever you urged it against us.’ We 
are convinced that hothing#nore is needed than the indiscrimi- 
nate exposure of an impartial sample of the Tories of these un- 
paralleled writers to^he popular gaze, to obliterate that feeling 
of traditional reverence with which they are regarded. The 
drunken Helots 'never taught the Spartans a more wholesome 
lesson of temperance than the inimitable antics of these holy men 
Would teach the present age the folly of deferring to them as our 
spiritual guides ; and still more of investing them under any con- 
ditions with the authority of Scripture. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to bglp wondering at the infatuation implied in thus throw- 
ing open to public gaze the ‘ treasures ’ of the Fathers. These 
Avnters had better"' by half adhere to their wiser maxims of * re- 

* serve in the communication of religious knowledge.' But, 
whtitever be the motive, we rejoice at the step they have taken. 
It will be singular should they in this way become the icono- 
clasts of their own idols, and,' by a sort of righteous retribution, 
the reformers of their own errors. The task of freely exposing 
the errors and absurdities of the Ancient Church, has in a certain 
degree been performed by Mr Taylor in bis * Ancient Chris- 
. tianity,' on Vhich we must here oflFer a few remarks. The work 

has more than the author’s usual excellences, and fewer of his 
characteristic defects. There is less of the indistinct haze and 
magniloquent common-place, which are too often found in his 
other writings ; while the earneatness of controversy has certainly 
improved his manner — leaving him less leisure for the false glare 
and splendida, viiia^ which so commonly taint his style. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, he is often exceedingly prolix : of simple 
energy, of the art of saying much in few worcis, he seems to have 
but a faint idea. But these are small matters ; and it is a duty 
to notice some others which are not trivial. One is the almost 
offensive egotism by which he has stated his claims to be consi- 
dered nearly sole champion in this great cause ; another is the 
perilous concessions which, in his first Number, he was induced 
to make, and which he has since, in almost .every page, been 
compelled virtually , to i^ract. As to the first*; it is amusing to 
find him cutting off first one body of religionists, and then an- 
other— some ^patties in the Church and ml out of it — as quit^ 
ioiiapable of encountering champions of such redoubted learning^, 
and all but invincible prowess, as the new Knights of Oxford ; 
and then modestly naming himself as one who may be deemed 
not insufficiently equipped fbr this glorious adventure* He lays 
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great stress not only upon his familiarity with patristic litera- 
ture, hut upon his having access to a complete collection of the 
Fathers I We have ho doubt |hat there ure many men, both in 
the Church and out of it, who have a knowledge of thjs peculiar 
species of literature quite sufficient to qualify them to take part 
in that good work in which Mr Taylor is engaged ; and we^knoCV 
that access to the Fathers is not altogether a singular privilege. 
Whether he has assumed this tone from an unconscious tendency 
to magnify the importance of cherished and solitary studies, or 
whether from a desire to impress his readers with a deep convic- 
tion of the difficulty of the achievement which he proposed to him- 
self, we know not ; and most assuredly we should not have alluded 
to the topfb, were it not that it tends to strengthen the delusicjn 
which the tone of the Oxford Tractists was all along calculat<?d 
to produce, that they were monopolists of some peculiar sources 
of information, and that none but persons of the profoundest eru- 
dition could be presumed to be in possession even of the data on 
which to form an opinion of the soundness or unsoundness of their 
views. This we must be permitted to designate sheer delusion. It 
is true that patristic literature had been little studied by the mass 
of educated persons, but it was from an impression (and a correct 
impression, too) of its general worthlessness. Nor were the data on 
which that opinion had gradually diff used itself scanty or insuffi- 
cient. Though the Oxford Tract writers insinuated that that im- 
pression was the result of ignorance, and suffered themselves to 
speak contemptuously of those who had not merely a knowledge 
of such writers as Chillingworth and Daill6,* but had studied the 
Fathers quite long enough to convince them that they were not 
worth studying longer ; — though they thought it a sufficient an- 
swer to a.Whately or a Shuttle worth, to insinuate that they were 
mere sciolists in patristic literature, because they had been too wise 
to waste life in reading little or nothing else ; yet is it quite cer- 
tain that every nook of this vast field had been explored agaiff and 
again, and the results fully given to the world, in w'orks which 
were written long before Dr Fusey and Mr Newman were born, 
and whicJli^ will be read long after they are forgotten, ‘ More 
especially is it true, that, in relation to that dogma of the new 
School now under consideration, ample* materials for forming 

; 9 

* Even Daille himself does not escape the same sort of depreciation. It 
is thus the writer of the Tract on < Mysticism ' allows himself to speak of 
that truly learned mian : — * By his skill in rhetorical arrangement, and 
by a certain air of thorough command of his subject, which he has heen 
very successful in assuming^ he became pt once the standard author for 
all who took that side of the qneBtion.— (No. 89, p- 1-) 
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a judgment trere long since provfded in works on tke Romisb 
oontrorersy* Daille was no scioHst ; Jeremy Taylor was not, 
it is presumed, deficient in learning; ChHlingworth was no 
schoolboys Stillingfleet and Hall were not to be despised ; — ^^all 
riiese and many others had learning quite equal to that of any 
of the^amhors of the Oxford Tracts; and in powers of reason* 
ing and argument, and, we will add, a love of truth, were immea* 
surably their superiors, Mr Taylor is indeed pleased to say, 
that * Whatever analogies may seem to connect the doctrines of 

* the Oxford Tracts with Popery, the difference bq|(w"een the two 

such, as that those must certainly be disappointed who, hastily 
^ snatching up the rusty swords and spears of the Reformers, 
^rush, so accoutred, upon the Oxford divines/* But we have 
no occasion to confute this statement; for the progress of the 
controveraVi and a more correct appreciation of its bearings, have 
compellt’d him to confute it himself. ‘ By explicit avowals, or 
‘ implied approbation, or in the mode of delicate allusion, these 

* writers,* says he, ‘ in their various publications, have at length 

* taken to themselves every thing in Romanism which is of earlier 

* date than the close of the fifth century ;'f and he further tells 
us, ‘ R omanism, and nothing else, has become the subject of the 
‘ great argument which the Oxford Tract writers have origina* 

* ted. Candour now scarcely demands that the alleged distinction 
•between the Anglo Catholic Church system and the faith and 
^ worship of the Tridentine Council should any longer be much 

* regarded. This difference, be it what it may, affects no funda* 

* mental principle.’ J 

We wonder that Mr Taylor did not see this from the first- 
Though particular points disputed between the Romanists and 
Protestants are different from those in question between the 
Anglicans and their opponents, yet the general principles in 
controversy are the very same ; and the great dogma now under 
consideration — the authority of the Fathers, and the value of 
Tradition — had often been subjected to the fullest investiga- 
tion. I'he vagueness of the rule of Vinceniius Lirinensis, 
and the uncertainty of tradition, are as clearly averted and 
demonstrated by Jere^iy Taylor, (a writer in some respects 
fondly claimed by the Oxford school,) as they could be by Isaac 
Taylor. But furrher; we affirm that the very same views which 
Mr Taylor maintains, li%d in substance been, given to the world 
in w^'orks which had no special reference to the Popish contro- 
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versy. In Moelierm^s History, and still more in Ms De Uebm 
CArisitamrum ante Constants num,^ — a work of the most extensive 
and searching erudition, — practically the same conclusions are 
drawn respecting the early and wide-spread corruptions of the 
Church. None will pretend that Mosheim had not learnings 
and none but an Oxfordist that he wanted judgment. Precisely 
the same conclusions are established in the writings (though less 
calm and impartial) of Jortin, and of Conyers Middleton. But 
why do we say all this? Merely to dissipate the illusion that the 
Tractlst chap|pions are in possession of some exclusive treasures 
of knowledge; — an illusion which we think the first Number q{ 
Mr Taylor’s work would go to confirm. We ridicule the notion 
that none are competent to form an opinion on the present con- 
troversy, unless they have given a * lifetime* (which Mr Newman 
says it requires) to this species of reading. Any plain man, with 
the Bible in one hand, and'Chillingwortb, Dailld, and Mosheim 
in the other, need not fear to pronounce on the truth of the pWn- 
crples asserted by the Anglicans. Is it necessary to read, through 
the Koran and all its commentators in order to pronounce on the 
claims of Mahcrmet; or to toil through the absurdities of the 
Talmud before being qualified to say that the Rabbis are not to 
be trusted?’ 

But Mr Taylor has also run into a more serious error. He 
has been pleased to claim a certain indefinite * authority ’ for the 
Fathers; and has suffered himseif to speak most strangely of the 
celebrated maxim,' * that the Bible and the Bible only is the 
‘ religion of Protestants/ What this authority, over and above 
that which may be yielded to any other human beings, may be, 
he nowhere distinctly informs us. He asserts that * divine Pro- 

* vidence has connected the later with the earlier Church by a 
‘ link which can never be severed ; and which connexion implies 

* a general duty of acquainting ourselves with the records of the 
‘ early Church, and ol yielding suck a specific deference to its tes- 

* timony and judgment as is not to be claimed for the Church of 
^ any later perioii.'f. Again; he says, ^ it has been nothing so 
^ much a^phis inconsiderate ** Bible alone” outcry, that has given 
‘ modern Popery sa* Jong a reprieve ii\ the heart of Protestant 

* countries.’^ He appears to lay much stress on the old fallacy, 


* Of a portion of this work, an excellent iranslotion (a little too 
wordy, perhaps) has been given to the world by Mr Vi<lal. The first 
volume appeared in 1813, the third in 1835. We shall be glad to see it 
completed. 

f Ancient Christianity, No. 1, p. 4*6. 

$ ibid. No. 1, p. 56. 
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tbat we depend on the Fathers for ascertaining the canon of 
Scripture itself; and hence would seem to infer that we are in. 
fact dependent on them for a great deal more. Much has been 
£>undea on this argumenti yet most illogically. We do certainly 
admit the Fathers to be witnesses to the fact, that in their day 
such and such books were received as of undoubted apostolical 
authorship; just as we admit their successors of any succeeding 
age to be ^ witnesses ’ that they also had the same books. They 
are witnesses of a * fact and, as they had eyes and ears, we have 
no reason to distrust them. But we need not enlarm on this sub- 
ject; and the less, that whatever mysterious ai^ inexplicable 
authority Mr Taylor may claim for these men beyond that of any 
other witnesses, he has taken effectual care to dissipate the illusion 
in the course of his work. In truth, the impression that he must 
leave on every reader's mind is, that more unsafe guides it is im- 
possible to follow. He expressly says, (and there is much more 
to the same purpose,) — ‘ in proving them to have grossly per- 
^ verted the Gospel, and to be amongst the worst guides which 

* the Church can follow, we are driven to the necessity of pro- 

* during evidence which no motive less imperative would have 

* led us to bring forward.’* In this, and the preceding case^ 
we appeal from Mr Taylor’s, first thoughts to his second. 

We should also probably differ from Mr Taylor In relation to 
the datCf extent, and rate of progress of certain corruptions ; and 
in some instances cannot but think he has damaged bis cause by 
overstating it. It would also have been as well had he refrained 
from citing some authorities of doubtful quality ; though, as an 
argumentum ad hominemy we do not know what his opponents 
could fairly reply. He has been assailed, for example, for having 
made use of Athanasius’ ‘ Life of St Antony ;’ yet Mr Newman, 
in his * Church of the Fathers,’ admits its suf>stantial authenticity, 
and deduces from it some most edifying conclusions. 

In spite of these, and some minor defects, we cannot but regard 
Mr Taylor’s work as a most valuable contribution to the cause 
of Scriptural Christianity; and, considering the circumstances 
under which it was produced, most creditable to talents, 
energy, and learning. 

The Fathers will recrive, and ought to receive, just the degree 
of respect that we should pay to any other men, and no more ; 
that is, their authority will be in proportion to their know- 
ledge, good sense, freedom from prejudice, honesty, and oppor- 
tunities of forming a judgment. It may be supposed, indeed^ 
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that th>e last circumstance, considering^ their proximity to the . 
Apostolic age, would give them a decided superiority over every 
other class of writers; but it is very possible that their dis- 
advantages in other respects may depress their authority in the 
greater number of cases below that even of a third-rate student 
of Scripture of a later age—just as a man with bad e^es may 
not see an object so clearly at fifty yards, as another with good 
ones may see it at half a mile. Now, almost all the Fathers bad 
very bad eyes; and, what is worse, they attempted to remedy the 
defect by stUl worse spectacles. On this point the reader will 
find some admirable remarks in Dr Shuttleworth’s treatise on 
Tradition. 

The reason of this phenomenon is not far to seek. Many of the 
Fathers, indeed, were men of unquestionable genius, and of 
large erudition (such as it was ;) and small portions of many of 
their writings may be read with profit. But they were all more 
o{ lest tainted — most of them deeply — with the false maxims and 
pernicious prejudices which characterized their day; and from 
the influence of which, without being more than human, it was 
impossible that they could be free. This is no disparagement to 
their genius or their learning, any more than it is disrespectful to i 
Descartes or Kepler to affirm, th»t having been early imbued 
with false principles of science, they constructed theories which 
we do not feel bound to reverence, because we reverence the 
men. We can separate Descartes from bis * vortices,* and Kepler 
from his fanciful analogies between the laws of the planetary sys- 
tem and the ‘ five regular solids.’ In like manner w^e may well 
despise the interpretations of Origen, without dftpising Origen 
himself. 

That Christianity should be fearfully corrupted, and that at 
no remote period from its origin, was not only natural, but in- 
evitable, unless a series of perpetual miracles had been wrought 
to prevent it. Brought suddenly into contact with many sys- 
tems of false philosophy, and of the most degrading polytheism, 
and attracting converts from all nations and all ranks, was it 
likely toibe received and retained in its perfect purity? Falling 
on such a million-sided surface as the humanity of that day, it 
was impossible that the heavenly light should not undergo all 
sorts of refractions ; — let down into such a pit^ of mephitic va- 
pours, it was impossible that the lamp of truth should not burn 
dim. Christianity "did much for its converts, doubtless; but it 
could not, and did not pretend to release them from all their 
prejudices and ignorance. It was perfectly natural, it was to 
be expected, that in a thousand pases the new principles should 
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ratber enter into combination, aceordin^g to the ordmar^r lam of 
■sental affimtaee, with the old — than that they should wholly 
11^1 them. The philosopher could not absolutely forego his 
Bmlong speculations, nor the polytheist the habits of an mgrained 
idolatry ; and thus, at a Tory early period, we find attempts to 
reconcile the doctrines of Christianity with the speculations Of 
the Oriental and Grecian Schools ; and to complicate and cor* 
rwpt the ritual of the new religion by liickless imitations of that of 
the old. * Such,’ remarks Mr Taylor at the close of an eloquent 
passage, which we much regret that our limits do not permit its 
to give entire — ^ such were the antagonist principles, in contend* 
‘ ing with each of* which the holy religion of Christ triumphed 

* in each instance, and in each w’as trampled upon ; conquered, 
< and was conquered ; diffused light and health, and admitted 

* darkness and corruption/ * 

It is thus and thus only that we can account for the rapid 
corruption of the Christian faith ; and the extraordinary Acilily 
with which the best of the Fathers admitted the most mon- 
strous extravagancies and the most silly puerilities. We can on 
this ground, ii^eed, palliate their errors and compassionate their 
^ foibles ; but to set them up as guides^ does appear to us the most 
extraordinary fatuity. Guides ! A very moderate e(nirse of 
patristic allegoryis, conceits, visions, legends, miracles, and super- 
stitions — of Barnabas and Hermas, Origen, Tertuliian, Jerome, 
and Ambrose — will be quite sufficient to reclaim any sane mind 
from such abasement; while, if we were to judge by any spicih- 
gium of their errors, collected out of that menstruum of insipidity 
and commonplSce in which they usually float, we should imagme 
that we had got into the company rather of a set of Bedlamites 
than of Christian sages ; and should be unable to conceive the 
reason of that reverence with w^hich they are regarded, except oa 
that principle of the ancient Greeks, which connected insamty 
with inspiration ; or that which dictated the custom of the Ma- 
hometans, to worship and reverence as saints those who are fairly 
out of their senses. 

And yet these are the men whose authority, ivhenotfaey aae 
tolerably unanimous, is to be consideiied as co-ordinate with that 
of Scripture — from whose single opinions we are to dissent wkk 
the greatest caution— and to whose keeping Divine Providence faaa 
commi^d an unwritten revelation. * And so He may have done^’ 
it is said ; * for it is not the errors and absurdities of the Fatben 
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^ for wbich we contend, but the apoatolic truths of which they 

* were the depositaries/ Bflt is there no difficulty in believing 
that the freight of immortal truth should have been committed to 
such leaky and rotten vessels ? — that God, designing to give a 
Revelation, would purposely and intimately mix it up with a 
mass of impure metal, leaving mankind to smelt it as they might ? 
Truly, if this theory be correct, it may well be said, that ‘ we 

* have the eternal treasures in earthen vessels ! ’ 

This difficulty is still further increased if we consider the 
character of that portion of Revelation for which these men are 
the vouchers — the natUT‘ of tlie dogmas superadded to the Bible. 
The question is whether the Christianity of the third, fourth, or 
fifth century is a devaloy.weat or a corruption of the Scripture 
system — a natural growth or a cancerous enlargement? We 
believe the latter ; but assuredly nothing could warrant us in be- 
lieving the former; except the most obvious harmony between the 
Scriptures themselves and these supposed additions to it But it 
ifi acknowledged that no such obvious harmony is to be found ; — 
that the doctrines contended for are not easily reconciled with the 
Scriptures — that apart from the patristic authority no one would 
have suspected them to be there — that there is very much at thei 
least which appears to contradict them — that the tone and spirit 
in which the relative importance of the several elements of re- 
ligion are spoken of, appear to be entirely alien. One would 
imagine, therefore, that nothing less than a Revelation as clear, 
as express, and miracnlously authenticated as the Scriptures, 
would be sufficient to justify our reception of these addidoxus. 
Can we then believe that they would have been cominittcd to 
such men as the Fathers are proved to he, and mixed vp with 
their acknowledged errors, foaies, and superstitions? Ought 
not this circumstance alone to make us suspect, that the soi- 
disant additions to Revelation arc more probably corruptions of 
it?* 

The interval between the Scriptures and the very best of .the 
Fathers is so immense, that not a few have testified that it forms 
to them the most convincing proofs of the inspired origin of the 
foormer; it being, in the^ judgment, absurd to suppose that any 
man — much less a number of men — cduld have composed such a 
f^olume as the Bible, in an age in which their immediate succes- 


* On this subject the reader will find some truly philosophical ob- 
servations in Mr Taylor's Ancient Christianity^ Nos. 2 and 3. Sea 
particularly p. 180-190. ^ 


sorSf many of them«possessing undonbted genius and erudition, 
and having the advantage of their light to walk by, could fall 
into puerilities so* gross, and errors so monstrous. We could 
sooner believe that Jacob Bbhmen could have composed the * No- 
vum Organ um,* or Thomas Stemhold the ‘ Paradise Lost.* 

But the more intimate this conviction, the deeper ought, to be 
the indignation that any man should attempt to exalt the Fathers, 
either singly or collectively, to the same level with the Scrip- 
tures ; or attempt to divide their exclusive and paramount autho- 
rity with that of a set of men on whose pages are so legibly in*- 
scribed the marks of error, absurdity, and fantastic raving. 

Yet this has the Qxford Tract School done. It has done 
more. Without, we hope, designing it, it has, by way of shield- 
ing the palpable contradictions and fabulous legends of the Fa- 
thers from contempt, suffered itself to speak of the Scriptures in 
language which cannot but tend to diminish reverence for them, 
and to give no little advantage to infidelity. In one of the most 
gratuitously offensive of the lOacts (No. 85,) it is argued that, if 
3ie Fathers apparently contradict one another, so do the Scrip- 
tures ; — if many of theft* statements are unintelligible and re- 
volting to reason, there are many in the Scriptures which are 
equally so. And then it is added, that if the Scriptures are never- 
theless true, so may the system dependent on the Fathers be true. 
With the accustomed suppreasio veri^ th,e writer has carefully con- 
eealcd two essential points : the first is, that the reason why we 
receive any apparent contradictions or startling prodigies in the 
Scripture, is not on account of their antecedent probability ; but 
on account of the many and convincing proofs, of an independent 
character, that the Scripture is^f Divine origin. Give us the 
same evidence for the Fathers, and except where they really con- 
tradict one another, (which they do very plentifully,) we will re- 
ceive them too. The second is, that there is the widest possible 
difference between the miraculous narratives of Scripture and the 
idle legends of the Fathers — not less in the character of t]^ events 
themselves, than in the tone and manner of the writers. These 
writers have gone yet further. We have seen it recently assert- 
ed, that there is as much^ reason for rejecting the most essential 
doctrines of Christianity — nay Christianity itself*— as for reject- 
ing their * Church principles.’ That, in short, we have as much 
reason for being infidels as for rejecting the doctrine of Apostolical 
succession. What other effect such reasoning can have than that of 
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compelling men to believe that there is nothing between infidelity 
and Popery, and of urging them to make a selection between the 
two, we know not. The author of Tract Number Eighty- Five, 
calls his argument a ‘ kill-or-cure remedy.' We believe that it 
will kill in either case. But even in the sense in which the author 
uses these words, we are persuaded it will ‘kill’ far more than it 
will ‘ cure.* Not a few will say, ‘ We accept your reasoning ; 

‘ you are a learned roan, and we ,^ill believe as you say, that 
‘ you have no ^ore to say in behalf of the Scriptures than in 
^ behalf of your Church principles ; and as we see that what .ydu 
‘ have to say for the last is little enough, you will excuse us for 
‘ rejecting Christianity altogether.’ Inde|^, we fully expect that, 
as a reaction of the present extravagances-^of the revival of 
obsolete superstitions — we shall have erelong to fight over a^in 
the battle with a modified form of infidelity, as now with a modi- 
fied form of Popery. Thus, probably, for some time to come, 
will the human mind continue to oscillate between the extremes 
of error ; but with a diminished arc at each vibration ; until the 
gravitation of eternal truth shall at last prevail, and compel it to 
repose in the centre. 

After all, the greatest enemies of those ‘ good but greatly 
‘ erring men,’ the Fathers, are their modern idolaters ; who, 
by exaggerating their claims, compel us to prove them un- 
founded. Most certain is it, that they do not invest either them- 
selves or the church to which they belonged, with the authority 
which their modern admirers would fain attribute to them ; — 
a point which the reader will find abundantly proved in Mr 
Goode’s ample citations from them. Daille has a striking pass- 
age on this point, from which^we extract a single sentence : ‘ I 
‘ am firmly of opinion that if these holy men could now behold 
‘ from the mansions ol blessedness . . what things are done 

‘ here below, they would be very much offended by the honours 
* which men confer upon them much against their wills . • or 

‘ if from out of their sepulchres, where the relics of their mortality 
^ arc now laid up, they could but make us hear their sacred 

< voice, they would, I am very confident, sharply reprove us for 
‘ iKs abuse, and would cry out in the words of Paul, “ Sirs, why 
‘ do ye these things ? we also were *men of like passions witu 

< yourselves ! ” ’ 

In concluding this part of the subject, we may remark tba^ 
it is a suspicious circumstance, that the authority of ‘ tradition’ 
did not maintain the unity of the faith and the integrity of doc- 
trine, to secure which their writers would restore it. No sooner 
did the ancient Church assume that perfect form to which the 
Oxford theologians would assimilate the modern, than it degene- 
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rated into Popery: it no sooner ^came ripe accorffing 
noftions of ripeness, than it becamH. rotten. Of conrse, «e« have 
no clilBeuIty in accounting for the phenomenon ; there was con- 
tinuity in the whole process. That the sun whiA had long been 
setting, should go down, and leave darkness behind it, was 
natural; but how it came to plunge at once from the senith 
into the ocean, may well surprise us. Two things, however; are 
dtear. One is, that this masirelloas rule of faith is no security 
aCnll against corruption; secondly, it appears that, in the only 
, experiment ever made of its efiBcsency, it instantly ended in it. 
Its advocates can be consistent only in arguing that Romanism 
is not a fearful corrujAon, but, like the Church of the fifth cen- 
tury, still a harmonious development. To this it is coming. 

5. We had intended offering some observations on the views 
propounded by this School on the important subject of * Justifi- 
* cation,' and the related topics- But our space warns us to for- 
bear, and we must content ourselves with referring to the able dis- 
cussions in the volume by the Bishop of Ohio. Suffice it here to 
say, that the views in question approximate indefinitely to those 
of Rome ; — at least, if there be any important difference, it 
depends on the most subtle refinements and the most unintel- 
ligible distinctions. Mr Newman’s ‘ Lectures* on the subject 
form one of the most curious specimens of cloudy metaphysics 
ever given to the public. Most unfairly is reason dealt with by 
this School. In general, they dispense with it altogether ; when 
they do appeal to it, it is only to mock it with incomprehensible 
subtleties. Of the two, we decidedly prefer their mysticism to 
their metaphysics ; we had rather be called upon to exercise 
faith without logic, than be insulted by a logic which can be 
received only by faith. It at least saves much fruitless effort to 
understand what wc, after all, discover is not to be understood. 

6. In addition to all this, many individual writers, and some of 

the public organs of this School, have put forth a variety bf 
opinions and statements, the general tendency of which cannot be 
mistaken. They together constitute Romanism, almost perfect 
in its organs and lineaments, but of Lilliputian dimensions, 
shall gi^ them miscellaneously. "w 

The tracts on ‘ Reserve* openly plead for a method of exhibit- 
ing Christianity, or' rather a method of veiling it, which strongly 
reminds one of the Romish Church. The writer contends for the 
ancient disciplina arcani^ W which the more awful mysteries were 
^reserved’ for the initiated; but amongst these, with a plenitude 
dt extravagance to which the ancient Church aJATords no parallel^ . 
be includes even the characteristic doctrine of Christianity, 
and vehemently denounces the * explicit*^ and ^prominent* exm- 
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bition of the Atonement.* , He casts high scorn on all the present 

* litilitarian’ methods of doing good — on cheap churches and 
cheap Bibles.^ He disapprores of the attempt to bring the 
church to every man’s door; and seems to think that an empty 
churdh, provided it cost enough and the services be sufficiently 
magnificent, will, by a sort of opus operatum be of ‘ i^calcu- 
*lable efficacy.’ t open defiance of the command to ‘ preach 
‘ the gospel to every creature,’ and to proclaim, the truUi ‘ whether 

* men will hear or whether they will forbear ;* in equal defiance erf 

the Apostles themselves — he assurt« us that it is an awfuT thiilgijib 
make known the gospel to those who are ignorant of it, lest we 
involve them in deeper condemnation.} must not give a 

Bible, we presume, unless wc are beforehand guaranteed that it 
will be rightly used : a plan very much like that ‘ utilitarian’ 


* No. 80. ‘ Siict. IK On the necessitf^ cf bringing forward the 
doctrine of the Atonement / — Its * explicit and pt^omiuent’ exhibit 
tloji * is evidently quite oppo^d to what we cO(Tk»ider the teuehing 
of Scripture, nor do wc find any sanction for it in the gospels. If 
the Epistles of St Paul appear to favour it, it is only first eighth 
< In all things it would appear that this doctrine, so far from its bmiig 
whwt is supposed, is In fact the very secret of the Lord, which Solomon 
says “ is with the righteous,^' and the covenant” not to be lightly 
spoken of by man, hut whieli He will show to them that fear hirn^ 

} ‘ For if the erection of churches, which from commodiousness and 
easiness of access are to invite, and from their little cost partake more 
of a low contriving expediency than of a generous love of God, is to do 
the work of religion, then is it more easy to win souls than Scripture 
will warrant us in supposing and he adds* < that we have to fear lesi^ 
rather than doing good, we be breaking that holy law which hath com- 
manded that we give not tliat which is holy to the dogs ' — (P. 69 ) 

‘ The eftect of tlie Church as a witness, though in a manner silent 
and out of sight, is something very great and incalculable, of which I would 
adduce the following instance. Before the Reformation the Church 
recognised the seven hours of prayer. However these may have been 
praQieally neglected, or hidden in cm unknown tongue, there is no 
esMHUug what infiuenee this may have bad on common people’s minds 
secf3^.’— (P- 73.) • 

} ^ Muck of what is here said may he ii|ppUed to an indiserimmate dia* 
tHbution of Bibles and religious puhlieatioiius. We most 3M»t expect 
that the work which occasioned our Saviour and his disciples so mucli 
pains, can be done by such means. We hj^ve rather to look with awa 
on these new dealings of Providence with mankind. . . . ‘ That the 
unprepared cannot receive the “truth,** is the appointment of Codj; 
but our attemptii^ to* act contrary to his mode of acting may be pro* 
doctive of evil. — (P. lO.y 
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benevolence which bat'tons up its pockets, will not bestow a 
farthing till quite sure that Ae ‘ object is worthy.' The utili* 
tatiao thus reserves his money as the writer of the Tract would 
reserve his Bibles. Alas ! for St Paul and his ignorant colleagues ; 
we fear they must have incurred much guilt, and occosiomd much, 
ifjr pro^laiminff the gospebwithoiit sufficiently considering whether 
it,w^ld be ripitly .received or not. They seem to have been but 
poorlj^ provided WiA the doctrine of * reserve or, if they had it, 
assqiredly; * reserved’ it. It is evidently also the opinion of 
writer, that it is better to leave the heathen in utter darkness 
than attempt their conversion By any ‘ unauthorized’ methods or 
irregular zeal. Men had better, one would suppose, die of their 
spiritual maladies ^ihan be cured empirically — bad better not 
go to heaven at all than go there by any other route than the 
f^ia Media, But to proceed to other facts. 

After stating the early or original opinion respecting Purga- 
' ‘tory, the writer of the tract professedly against the Romish doc- 
trine says, ^ taken in the mere letter there Is little in it against 

* W’hich we shall be able to sustain formal objections.’ 

Prayei^ for the dead are openly justified. The practice, says 

Mr Newmqfi, * is Catholic, and apparently Apostolical.’ 

While the Tracts on •reserve’ advocate a very cautious and 
measured communication of religious truth, a sort of coropeitl^a* ’ 
tion is to be given in the shape of multiplied syinbols. It is but 
the exchange of one sort of instruction for another, and effects a 
, great economy of time, breath, and labour. As the philosophic 
exile found 

‘ Sermons in stones and good ia every thing,' * 

so the stupid rustic is to study celestial wisdom in a system of 
symbols; though, as all history proves, he is more likely to learn 

* superMitlon than religion from tnem. If the • Priests’ are to be 
in a measure * dumb’ — r^importcy for the very • stones in tlie yralP 
are to • cry out,’ emblazoned as they are to be with the characters 
of a hieroglyphical religion. A Journal devoted to the sect, has 
given us its views on the sulyect in an article on • The Church Ser* 
vice.’ We there find the ^ross called a • sacramental sigi^BK a 
holy efficacious symbol.’ ‘ Yet, with the exquisite prudery o^he 

^ new doctrine of ‘ reserve,’ the writer does not approve of the cru^ 
4^Jix\n churches. * Doubtle^,’ the reader will say, * because it is 

* so easily abused to superstition.’ No such thing. ‘ We are no ad- 

* vocates of the crucifix, at all events in the open way in which it is 

* • commonly exhibited abroad. Even pictures of the same solemn 
^ subject strike us as irreverent, and should at least be always veil^ 

/ erf. ^ And we vS^ould not hazard an unqualified objection even 
^ against the crucifix as an object for very private contemplation. 
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^ under certain trying i^ircumstances ; say, for instance, a surpiml 

* operation. The crucifix opeifly exhibited, produces the sam'e* 

‘ sort of uncomfortable feeling with certain Protestant exposures,^ 

‘ in preaching the mystery it represents/ But with equal refine- 
ment, the writer highly approves of the iwape of the crose^ and 
he hopes the time will come — golden age! — *whei\no English. 

* church will want what many possess already, the image ot the 
‘ cross, in some place sufficiently conspicuous ta^aisist the devo- 

* tions o£«the worshipper. Let us multiply the same hcjy and" 
^efficacious mnblem far and wide. There is no saying^'hoW 
^ many sins its awful form might scare, and how many evils' 
‘avert/* * With, the crops,’ proceeds the writer, ‘should be 
‘ associated other Catholic symbols^ still more than itself 

‘ cunroic. For these, painted windows seem to furnish a^uitable 
‘ place. They should at all events be confined to the most sacred 
‘ portion of the building. Such are the lamb with the^standard ; 

* the descending dove; the anchor; the triangle ^ the pelican; 

‘ the (fish), and others. Perhaps the two or three last men- 
‘ tioned, as being of most recondite meaning, should be adopted 
‘ later than the rest.’ To these the writer is prepared to add more, 
when the right time shall come. Foivourselves we doubt whether, 
in our present state of deplorable spiritual ignorailbe, the anchor 
andfhe triangle may not prove too much for us. 

In the same spigt, this writer laments the absence of anoint- 
ing at Baptism and Confirmation, as the ‘ loss of a privilege and 
rejoices in the perpetuation of the custom in the coronation 
service, as nothing less than an ‘ example of providential care 
‘over the Church.’ Cai superstition go further? He else- 
where tells ^us that there should be ‘ more special decorations 
‘ of the church on Festival Days ; altar coverings and pulpit 
‘ hangings of unusual richness ; or the natural flowers o^tl^e 
‘ season, woven into wreaths, or placed according to primitive; 
‘ custdm on the altar. These should be chosen with especial 
‘ reference to the subject of the Festival.’ ‘ White flowers,’ 
proceeds he with infinite gravity, ‘ are most proper on the days 
‘ coMUcrated to the Virgin, as emblematic of sinless purity ; 

‘ puqne or crimson upon the several saiijts’ days, {except St John 
‘ the Evangelist, and perhaps St Luke,) to signify the bloojjbof 
‘ martyrdom ; and on All Saints’ days- and the Holy Innocents, 

‘ white should be intertningled as a memorial of Virgin inno- 
‘ cence/ ‘ We deprecate,’ proceeds this exquisite spiritualist, 
^forced flowers, which look artificial ; but we believe that, with a 
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^ mtle manQife$nmt^ natural flowers of tbe proper eoloura iBajr he 
f iouad throughout the year. It is difficult to ooncetce a fiaoee 

* suitable occupation for the Christian popalatioa than that of 
^ euUivatifig flowers for such a purpose, and afterwards arranging 

* them/ I'hus the practice would be m equal degree an eo-^ 
couragement to piety and market gardening. 

Neither are the handlers forgotten : ^ two lights should he 
' * {daced upon the altar/ * These,’ he tbiaalcs, M^ould be ligiited, 

* else they do not ao toell signify the truth, Ckrislus tu§ mundi! 
Truly we tliii>k they but indiflerently express this truth, whether 
lighted or not ; but he does not jkess this pomt, though disposed 
to think it * truly Anglican..’ 

When we consider not only the number and variety of these 
proposed * embellishments/ but the importance attached to them, 
and the solemn tone in which they are spoken of, it is impossible 
to doubt whither we are tending, if the views of such writers 
prevail, they must lead to an entire subordination of what is spi- 
ritual to what is ceremonial — and religion will degenerate into 
abject superstition. No wonder that the country is infested by 
not a few young ^ priests,’ raving about tAeir apostolic succes- 
sion ; founding the most absurd pretensions on their mere sacer- 
dotal charaotec, though backed neither by experience nor wisdom ; 
boasting of the* thaumatiirgic powers they can exert in tbe ad- 
ministration of the sacraments ; contending, not for the faith once 
delivered to the Saints, but for wax candles, altar cloths, chaplets, 
crosses, crucifixes, and mummery of all kinds ; — at tlie same time, 
modestly consigning all Protestants out of the Episcopal pale, 
either to perdition or the ‘ uneovenapted mercies in a word, 
exhibiting zeal indeed, but zeal that is utterly unacquainted 
with any other of the Christian graces — xeal that is not even on 
speaking terms with knowledge, faith, or charity. 

The Bishop of London, we regret to say, in bis recent ‘ Charge,’ 
has done not a little to fan the zeal in behalf of ceremonial. 
Though in great part condemning the Oxford Tractiats, and 
severely reprobating their most dangerous innovations, he yet 
gives such space and importance to certain trumpery matters of 
ritual, that we are not apprised his ^ Charge’ should hav9l)een 
claifned on the whole as a triumph by the Oxford party. If we 
have been rigJbdy inforined, his Lordship has expressed his dis« 
pleasure that what he designed as a condemnation of that party, 
should liave bees so miseonceived. He is. the only person, we 
suspect, who will feel any surprise cm the subject* When we 
see him expressing such anxiety that the Rubric should be 
closely adhered to — laying so much stress on the merest trifles — 
more severely censuring those who do not punctiliously keep 
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to Ae Rubric, cren m points virtuaUy ob^lete, than those vlio 
make unauthorized additiotia to it— discussing with so much gra- 
vity matters of pulpit etiquette and clerical costume — expressing 
his wish that all his clergy should preach in white, though it 
appears he had enjoined those of Chester to preach in biack — af- 
firming that he sees * no harm^ in the two wax candles, prtmded, 
strange reasoning ! they are not lighted — sagely declaring his 
approval ‘of the arrangement lately adopted in several churches, 
‘ by which the clergyman looks to the south while reading prayers, 
‘and to the v?€St while reeding Jessons’ — it is impossible not ta 
regard him as too nearly allied in spirit to those whom he con- 
demns. We sincerely thank him, however, for his unequivocal 
censure of the most comprehensive and poisonous errors of the 
Tractists, and shall not ungraciously ask whether it might not 
have come sooner. . 

But to resume Not less significant is the altered tone in 
which these writers speak of those errors of Popery, which they 
still admit to be such. There is as great a diflerence between 
their tone and that of the Reformers, as between the playful tap 
of a coquette's fan and the vigorous stroke of a boatswain's lash.. 
The invocation of saints, these writers content themselves with 
calling ‘ a dangerous practice, as tending to give, often actually 
• giving, to creatures the honour and reliance due to the Creator 
‘ alone.' Of the worship of images, which they soften into 
‘ honour paid to images,’ they say only that ‘ it is dangerous 
‘ in the uneducated, that is, of the great part of Christians.* 
Yet they profess to be following Bishop Hall. The Bishop 
of Exeter truly remarks, that Bishop Hall calls the first of these 
practices ‘a foul superstition;' and of the second, says, ‘not 
‘merely that it is dangerous to some, but sinfiil in all.' One of 
these writers elsewhere calfs these and other things ‘ nncathoKe 
‘ peculiarities.' But other and more recent writers have gone 
further, and almost adopted an apologetic tone. The British Critie, 
after having described some of the most childish and absurd super- 
stitions of the middle ages — implying the grossest idolatry— merely 
remarks — ‘ Much there was which sober piety cannot sanction; 
« but let us not forget what was holy an<l religious on account rf 
‘ incidental corruptions,’ As well might a polite physician as- 
sure some patient crusted over with leprosy,^ that he feared he 
was labouring under a slight cutaneous eraption ! ^ /*■ 

Equally significant^at^ the approximations to Romish usages 
and practices in other instances. The Tracts recommend to 
private Christians the dedication of particular days to the reli- 
gious commemoration of deceased Saints ; arfd have furnished a 
model service in honour of Bishop Ken, after the pattern of aa 
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office in the breviary of a Roman saint. The Journalist iust quo- 
ted goes further, and is evidently inclined to think that the Saints 
know of our prayers, and sensibly feel the compliment of com- 
memorations. * Days and places,’ says the writer, ^ specially 

* dedicated to the saints, are means to us of communion with 
^ them. They not only remind us of them, and lead us to con- 

* template their lives, but they give us a special interest in the 

* prayers which those blessed spirits offer up day and night before 
‘ the throne* * 

Many of this School are in ecstacics with the riches of the 
Romish and Parisian Breviaries. They have also for several 
years past furnished their followers with an ‘ Ecclesiastical 

* Almanac,’ in which the minute rules of the Romish Church 
are quoted, as a guide to individuals. Some of them openly 
plead for the restoration of Monasticism ; and others have not 
obscurely expressed their predilections for the celibacy of the 
clergy. The Reformation, as already mentioned, is spoken of 
as all but a fearful judgment : we are told that the * unprotestant-- 

* izing of the National Church’ is an object well worth all the 
hazard and bitterness which may attend the attempt; that * we 

* must recede more and more from the principles, if any such 

* there fee, of the English Reformation.’ f Mr Fronde’s too 
famous exclamation is adopted by not a few — ‘ Really, I hate 

* the Reformers and the Reformation more and more ! ’ In per- 
fect accordance with all this, the Revolution of 1688 is called 
^ rebellion;’ while, as as we have recently seen, some have put 
the copestone on the whole system, by expressly denying the 
Right of Private Judgment, and vindicating the maxims and prac- 
tices of persecution. 

We must now notice some of the general characteristics and 
tendencies of this school. 

1. Ic is a very suspicious circumstance, that the whole system 
tends to the increase of the power and glory of the Episcopal 
Clergy. This is the case with the principal doctrines them- 
aelves, — apostolical succession, the thaumaturgic efficacy of the 
sacraments as exclusively administered by them^ the restriction of 
the name and privileges of the * Church ’ to the communities in 
which they exercise their functions. The same result may be 
4^alculated upon, in proportion as Christianity is transmuted into 
a religion of rites and symbols. As such rites and symbols 
Iiaeome the objects of awful veneration . and superstitious de- 
pendence, (as they are sure to do, conjoined with the convenient 
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system of * reserve,’ and the inculcation of an < implicit faith,’) 
the people will look to the hierophants who perform, or exhibit 
them, as the very arbiters of their eternal destiny. 

Such a tendency is further fostered by the blind, unquestion- 
ing acquiescence in the Priests’ dtcla which these writers so 
strongly enjoin. Their deluded victims will do well to remem- 
ber the old and quaint saying, that ‘ though they may believe 

* by proxy, they must be damned in person.’ 

The same general tendency is observable, if we consider how 
earnestly — almost exclusively — these doctrines are insisted upon 
by the writers of this School. Marvellous, indeed, is the difference 
in this respect between the Apostles and these successors of the 
Apostles. The former are intent — almost exclusively intent — 
on those great themes which render the gospel ^glad tidings;’ 
the latter, almost as exclusively, in magnifying their office : — the 
former absolutely forget themselves in their flocks; the latter 
wellnigh forget their flocks in themselves : — the former, if they 
touch on the clerical office at all, are principally intent on its 
spiritual qualifications and duties; the latter on its prerogatives 
and powers.^ To hear these men talk, one would imagine that 
by a similar u<rr6gfiv with that of the simple-minded monk, 

who * devoutly thanked God that in his wisdom he had always 

* placed large rivers near large towns,’ they supposed the Church 
of Christ to be created for the sole use of the clergy ; and the 
doctrine of ‘ apostolical succession’ to be the final cause of Chris- 
tianity. 

The tendency in question is most suspicious ; but we are far 
from charging the chief founders of this School with the sordid 
aims of priestcraft ; although we cannot help thinking, that with 
many of their followers an uncons^ous bias in this direction 
affords the true solution of their conduct. Some of them, we 
fear, are not altogether unconscious of the bias. 

2. The next characteristic of the system is, that it tends to 
rob Christianity of its chief glory as a spiritual and moral insti- 
tute, and to render it a system of mere formalism — to substitute 
for the worship founded on intelligent f^b, a devotion which is a 
species of mechanism, and rites which opiprate as by magic. The 
doctrine of Apostolical succession itself is neither more nor less 
respectable than that of the hereditary sanctity of the Brahmi- 
Bical caste ; while the prayer-mills of the Tartars afford a fair 
illustration of the doctripe of sacramental efficacy. . The stress 


* The first volume of the Oxford Tracts contains no less than eight 
Instinct papers on ‘ apostolical succession’ alone. 
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laid m rites and symbols, and outward observances, and the at- 
tempt indefinitely to multiply them, tend the same way. It 
is true, that as religion appeals to every part of man’s complex 
nature^ rites and symbols have their use, and are not to be .ne- 
glected. Sdil, whether they be beneficial or not, will entirely 
depend on the place they hold in the system. The Divine 
Founder of Christianity, as if in wise jealousy of a tendeiicy which 
may be so easily abused, has confined the ceremonial ot his re- 
ligion within the straitest limits: while no element of our nature 
which can be subordinated to religious use is wholly neglected, 
each is appealed to only in the precise degree in which it can be 
rendered tributary to the great object. Would that all who have 
taught this religion had taken this significant intimation of super- 
human wisdom as their guide ! As the history of all corrupt reli- 
gions shows, nothing is more difficult than to prevent the material 
from corrupting the spiritual — the senses and the imagination from 
assuming an undue influence. Let the balance be destroyed, and 
the rituai and symbolical is immediately substituted for religious 
sentiment and emotion. Let rites and symbols be multiplied — 
perpetually insisted upon — made unduly prominent — and spiritual 
truth will be forgotten ; they produce an effect on the great doc- 
trines which they are professedly employed to illustrate, analogous 
with that which a minute system of casuistry produces on our 
views of morality. Let but the great principles of a noble and 
ennobling system of Ediics be sincerely received, and human 
nature may be safely left to determine the modes in which they 
are to be applied in particular cases; it will choose to take coun- 
sel of what is great, generous, and magnanimous, rather than ask 
just how much is scrupulously lawful. But let the casuist come 
with his scale and weights, or his foot-rule, and determine within 
how many grains an actioffis of being strictly unlawful, or bow 
far, to an ipch, we may proceed in a certain direction without 
committing crime ; — under what circumstances a man may con- 
sider bimself not absolutely compelled to do what bis noblest 
instincts tell him he ought to do, and in what way he may obey 
the letter of a law and niplate its spirit ; and the essencd of mora- 
lity is gone — it is well it even the ^rm be retained. It is much 
the same with Religion and its ritual. Let but the great doc- 
trines be/ully and adequately received, and little need be said 
on the ritual ; it will adjust itself. But if a man be taught (es- 
peeially after acquiescing in the doctrine of * reserve,’ and being 
told ^that an implicit faith will answif the purpose very well; 
to gaze in stupid ^wonder on an exhibition of rites and symbols, 

S hether it be on the gorgeous and solid magnificence of the 
omish Church, or the mimic gilt and tiftserof our Puseyites — 
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let hrm be taught to make much of wax-candles burnt at noon- 
day — the cross or the crucifix — painted windows — garlands of 
flowers, triangles/and fishes — vestments, black and white — pulpit- 
bangings and altar-cloths — postures and attitudes — ^and liis re- 
ligion stands a chance of being about as much worth as that of 
him who was thus praised by Dr Johnson : * He never passM a 
^ church without pulling oif his hat — this shows he has good 

* principles.* Let his attention be principally or much directed 
to tliese things, and the process of degeneracy is inevitable. It 
was so with the ancient Church, which we are* now so earnestly 
exhorted to take as our model. No one can read the writings of 
the Fathers without feeling that they. gradually became more in- 
tent on the circumstantials of r^igiun than on the essence of it ; 
more solicitous about the mod* in which religious duties should 
be performed, than about the spirit of them. It is all over with 
religion when this is the case. The process of corruption is soon 
complete. The next thing is to count our prayers — to measure 
the value of devotions solely by their frequency, their length by 
the dial, or their number by the beads — to consider that if a man 
is holy who says a hundred prayers a-day, he is twice as holy 
who says two hundred ; and that if he who fasts four-and-twenty 
hours has some merit, be who fasts eight- and- forty has twice as 
much. 

Another signal characteristic of this School is its disposirion 
to vilify and traduce rtaami. They do well to hate it; for, as 
Hobbes well sitid, ‘ when reason is against a man, a man will be 

* against reason.* Reason, they feel, is their implacable foe, and 
blir^e<l indeed it must be. before it will admit their pretensions. 

* My Lord Understanding's house,* says John Banyan, ‘ Was 
too light for the Prince of Darkness, and he therefore built a 

‘ high wall to darken all the windows.* 

In inviting us to lay down our reason, they remind us of the 
wolf who counselled the sheep to get rid of their, watch-dogs. 
Their constant plan is to inveigh against the sin of * ration- 
alism,* as they call it, in relation to the ‘mysteries,’ of religion — 
by which they mean any tendency y||question their dogmas. 
They thus avail themselves both of ih^prejudice against the first 
term, and of the awe inspired by the second. That there are 
‘ mysteries* both in philosophy and religion about ^which it is 
irrational to speculate, is true ; but we receive them, tbough not 
on intrinsic, yet on sufficient evidence; and reason^ is stiil the 
judge as to whether that^ evidence be sufficient to justify their re- 
ception, though it be not able to speculate on the mysteries them- 
selves. The existence of God is a great mystery ; but if we do 
not admit it, we must admit manifold contradictions and absur- 
dities: — the permission of evil is a great mrvsterv; but it would do 
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us no good to deny its existence as a matter of fact : — Christian- 
ity is itself full of mystery ; but we receive it on proofs so manifold 
and various, that we feel it impossible to resist them* Give us 
similar reasons for believing ^ apostolical succession,’ and we 
faithfully promise that it is not its being a mystery that shall 
startle us. But to hoodwink our reason, and receive any ab- 
surdity without examination, because some piece of solemn in- 
anity shakes his head, and assures us it is too awful to rea^n 
about, is not to be tolerated. Yet this is the continual arl^ce 
employed to protect ^ Church principles,’ and imposes, we have no 
doubt, upon thousands. We have already adduced some remark- 
able specimens of this species of logical artifice. ^ Beware how 
‘ you rationalize on these great truths,’ is the constant cry — * how 
^ much better is it to obey thaHllD speculate — to believe than to 
reason !’ A plain understanding would say — ‘ Both very well in 

* their place, reverend sir ; what God hath joined together let 
^ no man put asunder : 1 think it better to believe than to reason, 

* when I have reason to believe that God has spoken ; 1 think it 
‘ better to reason than to believe, when I have reason to believe 
‘ that it is only Dr Pusey or Mr Newman.' In fact this artifice is 
itself the highest insult to reason, since it involves a quiet assump- 
tion of the whole question in dispute — namely, whether the mys- 
teries of the Oxford Tract School are supported by the evidence 
which proves that they are worthy'of being believed in spite of 
their transcendental character. Of course the Papist uses the 
same plea for his transubstantiation. Doubtless even the Egyp- 
tian priest of ancient times often used the same plea, when be had 
to defend the divinity of * cats and onions' against the rationalists 
of those days, at whom he would unquestionably shake his head, 
and tell them how superior after all was faith to logic I About 
as reasonable is the defence which the Oxford writers employ, 
and about as reasonable the dogmas for which it is resorted to. 

‘ The first principle, or universal axiom,’ says Mr Taylor, 

* of the modern revivers of Church principles, is the abjuration 
‘ of that integrity of reason to which the inspired writers always 
‘ appeal, and of wbicjwthey enjoin the exercise and culture. 

( » * * To doubt ^^a sin. To adduce evidence, given in 

relation to common fabts of history, and to jtidge of it accord- 

* ing to the common rules of historical enquiry, is to be a ** ra- 
^ tionalist.” To distrust the pretensions of St Dunstan, or the 

* genuineness of the True Cross,” is an offence as grievous 4 i 3 
^ to reject the Trinity ; both are disobedience^ * 

4. Amongst other characteristics which belong to these writers 
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in common with the Romish Churchy we must reluctantly in- 
clude a tendency to the use of ‘ pious frauds.’ Let not the reader 
be startled. We do not charge them with such wholesale for- 
geries, such magnificent crimes, as those which were perpetrated 
and justified by some of their venerated Fathers. As their 
whole system is Romanism in miniature, so is it in this respect 
also. They do not, as the ancients did, write books, and inscribe 
them at once with some venerable name to make them pass cur- 
rent. They do not draw a bill of doctrines, and indorse it with 
the name of Cranmer, Ridley, or Hooker. Neither do we 
charge them with actual interpolations of ancient works. Such 
things cannot well be managed in these days of ‘ unreserved 
‘ communication of knowledge.* There is as much difference in 
point of audacity between the ‘ pious frauds’ of ancient days 
and the humble imitations of Oxford, as between open burglary 
and petty larceny — between forgery on a large scale and pass- 
ing a bad sixpence. But with the little arts of fraudulent misre- 
presentation, they do in our judgment stand chargeable. They 
are well skilled, as Mr Taylor expresses it, ® in packing their 
‘ evidence,* and ‘ in schooling their witnesses.’ They can leave 
out, if they do not put in — insulate a plausible sentence or two 
from a qualifying or refractory context, and manage commas 
and' colons to admiration. Some ingenious examples of this 
Wtemvy joinery mixy be found in M^Ilvaine’s work, (p. 2G2.) For 
instance, they cite a passage from the Homilies, which appears 
not unfriendly to a doctrine they affirm; but on reference to the 
original, it is found that they have taken only the beginning and 
end of the paragraph, the intermediate part which they have 
omitted^ being altogether against it ; but no breaks — asterisks — 
dots — or other indications — are employed, to suggest that there 
has been any solution * ot continuity’ in the citation ; on the con- 
trary, the disjecta membra are represented as so immediately 
connected, that they are separated only by a semicolon I Simi- 
lar traces of unfairness are most conspicuous in their construc- 
tion of those curious things they call the Catence Patrum^ 
by which they attempted to prove s<^ething like a catholic 
consent of ‘ testimony, on the part of the writers in the later 
‘ English Church,’ to their peculiar doctrines. Some of these 
citations are absolutely nothing to the purpose; others most 
vague and indistinct ; others, rent from their context, are made 
to convey a meaning never designed by their authors ; others 
may be confronted by citations from the very same writers 
equally or more explicit the other way ; while the many divines 
of opposing sentiments arc passed by altogether. Such is the 
argument from consent. On the same principles it would be the 
VOL. LXXVII. NO. CLVI. 2 N 
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easiest thing in the world to construct a Catena on the other side 
— and in fact we have seen more than one equally conclusivef 
But we need say no more on this point, Mr Goode having so 
effectually exposed the attempt that even his reviewer now ahan*^ 
dons it. ‘ In whatever way/ says Mr Goode, ‘ we may be en- 
‘ abled to account for it, certain it is tfuzt truth hoe been sacrificed^ 

* and the authority of great names pleaded in behalf of a system 
^ in no respect entitled to such protection.’ 

Of the unscrupulous usahy these writers of the vulgarest arts 
of sophistry, we need say nothing. Enormous examples of petitio 
prin/^Uj euppreisio veri, and almost every other species of logical 
delinquency, have been given in preceding articles, or in the pre- 
sent. But examples of all will be found in Number Ninety 
itself; that singular monument — not rere perennim certainly, for 
it is ‘ brass’ itself — of logical pettifogging. 

We question, however, whether these writers have not derived 
still more service from that obscure, imposing, and truly Delphic 
style, of which, as Archbishop Whately says, the ‘ effect is to con- 

* vey at first to ordinary readers a striking impression, with an 
‘ appearance of being perfectly intelligible at the first glance, but 

* to become more obscure and doubtful at the second glance, and 

* more and more so, the more attentively it is studied by a reader 

^ of clear understanding ; so as to leave him utterly in doubt, at 
^ the last, which of several meanings it is meant to convey, or whe- 
‘ ther any at all.' * ♦ ♦ Xhis is especially the case with the 

tracts on ^ Reserve ' and ♦ Mysticism,' of which it may be truly 
said that they seem to have been written after preferring, and ob- 
taining, a plenary answer to that prayer — 

* Of darkness visible so much be lent, 

As half to show — half veil the deep intent.’ 

The one writer is most * reserved on reserve,’ and the other 
most * mystical on mysticism.’ Seldom is any thing said plainly 
and absolutely, but with a perpetually tortuous and guarded ex- 
pression. Scarcely two sentences are found together without a 

* so to speak,’ or ‘ as it were,’ or ‘ if so be,’ or ‘ it may be after a 
certain secret manner,’ ^c. Thus, endeavouring to prove our 
Load’s systematic concealment of his miracles, the writer on * re- 
serve ' says of the feeding of the five thousand, ‘ even here it 

* would appear as if there was somehow a sort of secret character 
^ about the miracle.’ Another specimen. ^ Notwithstanding that 

* a spirit of true charity has a natural desire to communicate it- 
^ seif, and is of all things the most expansive and extendingy yet 

* in all such cases [of good menj we may still perceive the in- 
« dwelling of Christ in them, still seeking, as it were^ to hide fai|n» 
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< gelf; for I think they are all marked by an inclination, aa &r 

< as it is possible, of retiring and shrinking from public 

< The Fathers/ he tells us, * suppose that our blessed Lord is, a$ 
^ it were, throughout the inspired writings, lading and concealing 
‘ himself, and going about (f I v^ay so speak reverently) seeking 
‘ to whom he may disclose himself.* There are numberless pas- 
sages of this kind, which may mean any thing the interpreter ig 
pleased to imagine ; although in reality they contain nothing but 
very pious-sounding nonsense, which would have been q^lte in 
character in Jacob Bohmen or Emanuel Swedenborg. 

Thus, * so to speak,’ and * as it were,* the author often seems 
to say something^ when in reality, and without any ^ so to speak * 
or * a$ it were,’ he says nothing. His style perpetually reminds us 
of Bardolpl/s explanation of the word accommodated. ‘ Accom- 
^ modat&d ^ that is, when a man is, as they say, accommodated ; 
‘ or, when a man is — being — whereby — he may be thought 
* to be accommodated ; which is an excellent thing.’ 

Should any be disposed to charge us with treating grave sub- 
jects over-1 ightly, we have to reply, that we sincerely believe 
that this is just one of those pases in which the maxim of Horace 
applies, 

< Rldiculum acri 

Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res ;* 
secondly^ that we recommend the objectors to a careful perusal pt 
the Eleventh of PaseaVs Lettres Provinciales^ in which he ghows, 
QtLon pent refuter par des railleries les erreurs ridicules ; third'- 
ly, that amongst the Christian privileges of which our opponents 
would deprive us, we trust they do not intend to include what 
Ben Jonson calls our ^ Christian liberty of laughing’ at what is 
laughable ; fourthly, that if they would have us repress our mirth, 
it must be by exhibiting a system of doctrines less irresistibly 
comic ; and lastly, that we are perfectly aware that the artifice 
of inculcating ‘ an awful and reverential manner’ of treating ab- 
surdities such as those on which we have animadverted, is the 
approved receipt, as the history of all superstition shows, of 
sanctifying, in the estimation of the timid and the credulous, the 
most enormous deviations from truth apd common sense. Nor 
is it amongst the least causes of the disgust we have felt in' per- 
using the writings of this School, that their authors, even while 
propounding doctrines which are equally insulting to the Bible 
and to human reason, and defending them by methods which are 
disgraceful to morality, have yet been able to maintain that 
sanctimonious air, that pious gravity, which distinguish certain 
writers of the school of Loyola. 

We must not conclude without pointing out to the reader the 
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works which, in our judgment, furnish the best confutation of 
thetelietsbf the Oxford School. These are, Archbishop Whate- 
ly’s Essays on the Kingdom of Christy (a truly admirable work ;) 
Goode’s Rule of Faiths which is learned and full ; M‘Ilvaine*s 
Rome and Oxford^ and Taylor’s Ancient Christianity — of both 
of which we have already spoken ; and Mr Lindsay Alexander’s 
learned and able work, just published, entitled Anglo^Catholidsm 
not Apostolical. 

Meantime we await the progress and issue of the great contest 
without apprehension. Terrible as are these hurricanes of con- 
troversy, pernicious as may be their immediate effects on the faith 
of some and the temper of many — they serve from time to time 
to purify the atmosphere, and render it salubrious. Let us but 
be true to ourselves, and we have no fear lest we should be ‘ re- 

* involved,’ to use the strong language of Milton, * in that pitchy 

* cloud of infernal darkness, in which we shall never more see the 
‘ sun of Divine Truth again, never hope for the cheerful dawn, 
‘ never more hear the bird of morning sing.’ 

Let us never forget that Christianity was planted, and has 
grown up, in storms. Discussion is always favourable to it, and 
has ever been so. Let the wintry blast come. It will but scat- 
ter the sere leaves, and snap off the withered branches ; the giant 
tree will only strike its roots deeper into the soil, and in the com- 
ing spring-time put forth a richer foliage and extend a more 
grateful shade. 
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NOTE to the Article on Photogenic Drawing* • 

In our Article, on this subject, published in No. 154, we 
stated (p. 327) * that Mr Henry Collen,^ a distinguished minia- 

* ture-painter, has quitted his own beautiful art and devoted his 

* whole time to the Calotype process.’ 

Although this statement is quite correct, yet, as Mr Collen 
practises the art of Calotyping only under a temporary privilege 
from the patentee ; and as, even now that he has overcome its 
difficulties, it may occupy only a portion of his time, we are 
desirous that our readers may not infer from our statement any 
thing more than it really indicates, — namely, that Mr Collen had 
only temporarily devoted himself to the new art. 
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character of, 57 — misapprehension of by Archdeacon Williams, 

64-67. 

Advertising universality and variety of advertisements^ 1, 2 — 

notoriety the grand principle of modern existence, 2 — skill shown in 
the composition of advertisements, and in their adaptation to the 
taste of the times, 3-4 — calculated to illustrate the domestic habits of 
a people, 4— quack advertisements, 4-12 — auctioneers’, 13 — authors* 
—devices to assist the sale of books, 13-17— school advertisements, 
17-W — marriage advertisements, 19-21 — miscellaneous, 21-32 — re- 
ligious advertisements, 32-34 — slave advertisements in America, 34 
—gin-shop advertisements, 34-35— pathetic advertisements from the 
Times newspaper, 35-36 — advertisements of deaths, 36 — ridiculous 
attempts to appear fashionable, &c., 37-38 — charlatanry in the medical 
and legal professions, 38-40— personifications in advertisements, 40-41 
—advertisements of foreigners, 41 — illustrated adveitisements, 42— 
probable effects of the advertising system, 43. 

Afghanistan — war in, 266, &c. — alleged injustice of, 270-271 — See 

Agamemnon — character of, 57 ; and 62-64. 

Agricultural and manufacturing classes— alleged conflict between the 
interests of, 194, &c. — comparison of them in regard to their mental, 
physical, religious, and educational state, and the prevalence of crime, 
199-302, and 214-219 — mutual influence of, 222-223 — See Mamrfac^ 
taring Districts, 

Alexander's^ Rev. W. L., Anglo-Catholicism not Apostolical, 562. 

Alexandrian Critics — value of their labours in ascertaining the works 
of Homer, 53-55 — See Homerus, 

America — slave advertisements in, 34 — ^negotiations with Britain for 
the suppression of the slave trade, 369-373. 

Ancient Christianity, by Taylor. — See Taylor. 

Anne of England— Court and favouri^s of, 436-437. 

Apostil absurd views held as to the doctrine of, 510-518. 

ArcA^period of the discovery of the, 449. 
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A$ia Minor — travels and researches in^ 444 — interests associated with — 
sketch of the history of, 444-445 — want of accurate information re- 
garding:, 445-446 — memorials which exist to attest former a^es of 
magnificence, 446 — Cyclopean construction of buildings — analogy 
to the Mexican templis, 446 — other erections, 446-447 — edifices of 
Grecian structure, 447-448 — its former high state of cultivation 
■attested by the inscriptions still remaining, 448— bilingual inscriptions, 
448-4^9 — period of the discovery of the arch, 449 — erections in me- 
mory of the dead — era of, 449-451 — policy of the Greeks in estab- 
lishing themselves in, 451-452 — uniformity of the Grecian edifices, 
452 — ruins of an ancient city, 453 — subterranean passages existing in, 
454-4.56 — geological character of, 456 — chasms caused by volcanic 
action, 456-457 — conical hillocks formed by the operation of water, 
457 — thermal springs in, 457-458 — sudden disappearance of streams 
caused by the undermining of the earth, 458 — phenomena of the 
lakes — that of lake Soghia, 458*459 — stream flowing into the land 
fi'om the sea, 459 — districts where lakes formerly covered large tracts 
of land, 459-460 — capabilities, hospitality, government, and reformation 
of the Turkish inhabitants consideredi 460-468 — safety of travellers io, 
463-464 — poisonous honey found at Trebizond, 468-469— fogs which 
bung overthestirfaceof the Black Sea, 469 — Nomadic tribes of, 469-470* 

Ate — examination of the significancy of this and similar terms em- 
ployed by Homer, 62-67 — Archdeacon Williams's opinion on this 
point has led him to misapprehend the character of Achilles, 64-67. 

AtuMandj Lord — his Indian policy defended^ 264, &c. — See Mwt. 

Audubon s American ornithology, 474. 

B 

balance of Power — necessity for retaining a, 328-334* 

Paptism — doctrine of, held by the Puseyite school of divines, 518-521. 

Seggars — contrast between those of England and Ireland, 400. 

Belgium — Revolution of, in 1789; 337-344— settlement of, as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, 344-345. 

responsibility of man for his, 497-498. 

Bewick's vignette of the ruined church, 451 — his illustrations of natural 
history unequalled, 471. 

Bible — erroneous opinions drawn from, by sects, 491 — Tracts for the 
Times on the indiscriminate distribution of, 550. 

Bible in Spam, 105-138— utterly unknown to three-fourths of the 
Peninsula, 107. — See Borrow. 

Bilingual inscriptions found in Asia Mincflr, 448-449. 

Bishop — ofl&ce of, highly flattered by the Puseyite school of theology, 
608-509. 

Black Sea — derives its name from the fogs that hang over its surface, 
469 — abundance of water in, 469. 

Borroids Bible in Spain — general remarks <m the author mi his work, 
105 — Mr Borrow's former work * Gypsies of Spain,* 105— Spain kept 
united by its creed, lOG-i—reniarks on the bigotry of Sj^n, 106-107 
—the Bible utterly unknown to three-fourths of t^e Peninsals» 107—* 
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state of Spain at the Refomation and sincei 107-106— •character of 
Spanish fanaticism — their jealousy of Rome, 108-109 — subserviency 
of Spain to Rome founded on pride, 109-110 — the masses in Spain, 
110 — Mr Borrow's principles of action, 111-112 — resemblance of his 
character to Bunyan'6,*112-113 — educaticyi and manners, 113-114 — 
disappointed with Lisbon, 114 — has a true perception of nature — and 
of mankind, 114-115 — Spaniards jealous of travellers, 115 — 
Mr Sorrow’s enmity against the Pope, 116-117 — his pages larded 
with words of strange languages, 117 — his knowledge of languages, 
and its use to him, 117-118 — his style of composition, 120 — 
liis opinion of the Portuguese, and narrow escape from a party, 
119-121 — little value placed on life in Spain, 121 — recognition of 
Abarbenel, 122-123 — remarks on the history of the Spanish Jews, 
123-124— credulity and avarice of Spaniards, 124-125 — his int^ 
view with Mendizabal at Madrid, 125-126 — affair of La Granja, 
126 — Death of Quesada, 126-127 — excursion to Cape Finistierru, 
and arrestment, 127-129 — difficulties he experienced in distributing 
Bibles, and imprisonment at Madrid, 130-131 — well-bred bearing of 
Spaniards of low origin, 131-132 — forced to leave Madrid, 131- 
1 33 — success among the peasantry, 133- 134 — arrives at Tanjiers, 134- 
135 — portrait of Mr Borrow by Colonel Napier, 136-137 — truthful- 
ness of his book, 137-138. 

British Critic quoted in note on the Eucharist, 521-- on miracles, 522 
— on the Church of Rome, 524. 

Broma — thermal spring at, 458. 

Buckingham^ Duke of — character of/ 419-420. 

C 

Catholic Church — its doctrine of ecclesiastical infallibility, 487-488 — 
inutility of the miracles on which it places reliance, 488 — not sup- 
ported by revelation, 489 — submission to the authority of the Church 
is neither safe nor free from guilt, 490 — no reliance to he placed on the 
antiquity of the Church, 490 — dissensions and errors do not result 
from the use of private judgment, 489-491 — has determined that 
submission to her authority is essential to future happiness, 491-492 
-^is not in practice an infallible Church, 492-;— contends that the 
guilt of a layman rests upon the priest who misleads him, 492 — a 
conscientious man more lii^ly to be right than an ignorant confessor, 
492-493— .are the decrees of the Church less liable to misconstruc- 
tion than the lessons of the Bible ? 493-494 — why should her addi- 
tional articles of faith jtlstify her intolerance and pretensions ? 494- 
495 — difference betityeen the Protestant and the Catholic, 495-496, 
and 499- 500— asserts that the right of private judgment is to disbe- 
lieve any doctrine which appi^rs mysterious and unintelligible, 496- 
497 — man responsible for his belief, 497-498— bolds that infidelity is 
the consequence of Protestant principles, 498-499 — unreasoning faith 
easily converted to unreasoning disbelief, 499 — condemned by Protes- 
tants presumption, 499— view ia which Protestants should be 

regarded by Catholics, 500* 
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Ct^r^moniob— Oxford Tractarian Scboors zeal in behalf ofy in religious 
worship, 551-554. 

Charles /. of England — Court of« contrasted with that of his father, 
425-426, and 428-429 — character of, 426-428 — quarrels between 
him and his consort Henrietta, 428. 

Charles II. of England — appearance and character of, 429-430 — return 
from exile, 432 — his lOistresses, 4^2 — marriage* with Catharine of 
Braganza, 432 — letter to Clarendon regarding Lady Castlemain, 432- 
433 — system pursued during his reign, 433 — personages who figured 
at his court, 433-434. 

Chinese War — Tory misrepresentations in reference to, 262, &c« — See 
East. 

Church (The) of the Fathers quoted, note^ 507. 

Church of Christ held as ont visible church by the Oxford school, 523- 
527. 

Churchy Ancient — errors and absurdities of, exposed by Taylor, 538- 
542. 

Colonial policy of the Greeks and Romans contrasted, 451-452. 

Confessor — doctrine of the Church of Rome, that the guilt of a layman 
rests upon him if he misleads, 492. 

Continental Nations — their advancement in liberty and commercial en- 
terprise since the peace, and the policy of England towards them in 
consequence, 192-193. 

Corn (Anti) Law League — foolishly charged with having originated the 
stoppage of work in the manufacturing districts, 212. 

Coivper — contrasted with Thomson, 87-90. 

Criticism — character of the criticisms contained in the Recreations of 
Christopher North, 82 — See North — periodical oscillations observable 
in, 86, 87. 

Cromwelly Oliver — Court of, 429-430. 

Cyclopean erections in Asia Minor, 446. 

D 

Danzig — social life, &c., in, as described Madame Schopenhauer, 145- 
151, and 15f3-160. See Schopenhauer. • 

Dartmoor Prison — description of, during the war, 93-95. 

Dailie on the traditions of the Fathers, 535. 

Dead — erections in memory of, in Asia Minor— era of, 449-451— in- 
scriptions upon the monuments, 451. 

Decimal sub-multiples — extent to which sudh divisions may be employed, 
239-248— pSee WeigfUs and Measures. 

Decimal metrical system which originated in the French Revolution 
examined, 250-259. a 

Dennie, Colonel — his treatment in A^hanistan, 274-275. 

Delarnhre^ M. — difficulties he encountered when carrying on the mea- 
surements for the French decimal metrical system, 252-253. 

Distress of the manufacturing districts— causes and of, 190- 

228— Sec Manufacturing Districts. 
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Dt^ Mahimei — true nature of his proposals to the British in Affghan- 
istan, 269-270. 


E . 

'East — Tory misrepresentations regarding the — desiderata in order to 
the proper discussion of the general subject, 261-262 — fallacy of the 
charge brought against Lord Auckland, 26-1 — the true parries rospon- 
aible for the late disasters, 264-266 — Want of generalship, 266 — con- 
temptibleness of the Affghan force, 266-267 — Lord Auckland not 
blameable for his appointment of the commanders, 267-268 — mis- 
representation that Shah Soojah was odious to the Alfghans, 268- 
269 — mistatement in reference to the proposals made by Dost 
Mahomed, 26.9-270 — alleged injustice of the invasion of AflTghan- 
istan, 270-271 — conduct of Sir Wm. Macnaghten, 271-272 — Lieu- 
tenant Eyre's work — inconsistent and misinformed as to the exist- 
ence of a widely-spread conspiracy, itc., 272-274 — condition of the 
ladies attached to the force, 274 — treatment of Colonel Dennie, 274- 

275 — examination of Sir 11. Peel's statements, that the disasters at 
Cahul would occasion an immediate and diri‘(:t charge upon the Bri- 
tish treasury, 275 — Peel’s statenumts in the House of Commons, 

276- 280 — expense of the Affghanislan uar defrayed by the East 
India Company, 280-281* — the request of the directors misrepresented 
by Sir R. Peel, 281-282 — Tory attempt to purloin the credit of the 
successful issue of the Chinese war from Lord • Melbourne’s Ciovern- 
ment, 282 — object of the war to enforce redress for injuries in- 
flicted, 283 — Sir R. Peel's Government have but followed up the policy 
of their predecessors, 284-287 — financial state of India not siich as 
represented by Sir R. Peel, 287-291 — its satisfactory state, 291-293 
— afforded no plea for the imposition of the income-tax, 293*294 — 

•Lord Ellenborough’s })oIicy, 294 — report of a committee of finance 
appointed by him, 294-295 — utter worthlessness of that report, 295- 
296 — course which they ought to have pursued, 296-299 — little pro- 
spect of beneficial results from Lord Ellen borough’s administration, 
299-300. 

Ecclesiastical Infallihiliti/SiocXnnQoi, 487-500 See Catholic Church. 

EUenborovgh, Lord — his Indian policy, 294-300. — See East, 

England — Memoirs of the ("ourts of, 412 — of James L, 414-425 — of 
Charles L, 425-429 — of Oliver Cromwell, 429-430 — of Charles II., 
429-434— of James IL, 434-435 — of William and Mary, 435-436 
— of Anne, 436-437 — of George I., 437-441 — of George IL, 441- 
443. 

England^ Church of — want of unity in the views held by the clergy, 
506-508. 

Enthusiasm a necessary part traveller's character, 443-444. 

Ethics — remarks upon the elementary principles of poetical, 57-58. 

Eucharist — doctrines of the Oxford Tractarian School regarding, 521- 
623. 

Lieut.— character of his work— inconsistent and ihisinformed on 
some points, 272, &c— See East 
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F 

Faith — unreasoning— -easily conr^rted into unreasoning disbelief, 499 

Fanaticism in Spain, 108-109.— -See JBcrrow. 

traditions of the> examined, 528-548. 

Father C/emen^— character of the work, 484 and 486. 

Father Ostaald-^ Catholic story, 482— purpose of, to show the autho- 
rity of the Church of Rome as opposed to Protestantism, 483 — the 
plan incapable of being impartial, 483— intended as an antidote to 
* Father Clement,’ 484-465 — its spirit as uncharitable as its plan is 
2W unskilful, 485-487 — See Catholic Church. 

Felhwes's^ Charles— excursions in Asia Minor, 443 — his views of the 
Turkish character, 468«— See Asia Minor. 

FingaVs Cave — description oi, 176-177. 

France — foreign policy of, most disgraceful during the reign of Louis 
XIV., 999-329 — war of the Spanish succession, 329*330 — conven- 
tion of Pilnitz in favour of Louis XVI., 348 — conduct pursued by the 
executive council during the Revolution towards England, 349-353 — 
has she any stable doctrine or international law ? 366. 

George 1. of Englan^ft-cbaracter of his mistresses, 437 and 441 — appear- 
ance of, 437-438, and 440 — anecdotes of bis Court and courtiers, 438- 
439 — good sense of his wife Caroline — influence she possessed, 440- 
441. 

George II. of England — Court of, 441-442— punctuality ot his habiffe, 
443. 

Germany — the changes of. social life in, 138-170— monotony of life in, 
161-1 62. — See Schopenhauer. 

Grants' Causeway — description of, 174-175. 

Gladstones^ W. P., church principles considered in their results, 501 — 
quoted, on apostolic succession, .514 — ib. 515 — ib. 516 — ib.ontbe 
holy commnnion, 521. 

Goethe and Jacobs — their youthful reading, 153*154, 

GoodCy William — the divine rule of faith add practice, 564. 

Goulds publications on ornithology, 474. 

Grecian edifices — remains of, in Asia Minor, 447-448 — uniformity dis- 
played in, 452. 

GteeJcs — colonial policy of the ancient, 451-452 — condition of the 
Greeks in Asia Minor, 461. 

Grotius — analysis of the meanings of the woPd Jus as used by, 314-S20 
— views of, as compared with those now held by the nations of JBurope 
on internattodal law, 326-328. 

jj • 

Hae/iilian^s^ William J., travels in Asia Minor, Ac., 443-460— his views 
of the state of the Turkish population in Asia Minor considered, 460- 
438 — enuikteration of tBe nomadic tribes in, 469-470— See Asia 
Minor. 
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HenrUf Prince — ^son of James L of Ensrland — sketch of his character, 
419. 

BewitsofCa illustrations of Oology, 472-473. 

Highland characteristics of, 95-98. 

BUlocks — conical, formed by the operation of water in Armenia, 457. 
Holtf Alliance — its objects and conduct, 356-366. 

Homerus^ Archdeacon Williams’s — .history of early Greek literature 
involved in obscurity, 44 — Iliad and Odyssey exclusively ascribed to 
Homer — importance attached to them by the ancient Greeks, 44 — fixing 
of their text by Pisistratus, 44-45 — doubts entertained by the Cbori- 
zontes whether both poems are by the same author, 45-46 — his- 
torical interpretation of them among the ancients, 46 — among the 
moderns on the revival of letters, 46-47 ~ rise and character of 
Wolf 8 theory in reference lo these poems, 47-48 — reaction of late 
years against that theory, 49 — the design of Williams in his Homcrus 
virtually the same as that of Crcesius in his < Hebrew Homer,’ 49- 
50 — his objections to the Woliian theory unfounded, 50-53 — ex- 
presses his contempt of the Alexandrian critics ; — yet frequently 
• avails themselves of their labours, 53-55 — his new system of Homeric 
interpretation, 5 5-56 ^-character of Hector, 56 — of Agamemnon and 
Achilles, 57 — general remarks upon the elementary principles of poeti- 
cal ethics, 57-58 — his theory unestablished by l^y formal line of argu- 
ment, 58-59 — his views differ little from those of his predecessors on the 
bare matter of fact of Homeric morality, 59 — his theory leads him to 
force the doctrines and exemplifications of Pagan i;norality into connexion 
with revealed religion, 59-60 — his views are to be lamented, as having 
blinded him to many points both of the historical and the poetical value 
of the Iliad, 60-61 — his judgment of the individual characters of the 
poem distorted or exaggerated to square with his theory, 60-67 — shown 
in the character of Priam and Hector, 61-62 — his illustrations of cer- 
tain Homeric phrases, as At6^ &c., 62 — his misapprehension of the 
character of Agamemnon, 62-64 — of Achilles, 64-67 — translations too 
literal and rather prosaic, &g., 67-70 — passages which might have 
been more accurately rendered, 70 — acuteness displayed in his etymo- 
logical researches — ^remarks on his derivation of dmXXfii;, 70-71 — his 
volume apparently the commencement of a series of dissertations, 71. 
Hooky Dr — quoted as to the office of a bishop, 510. 

Humour — the employment of, and the union of the comic and serious 
elements in the Recreations of Christopher North justified, 75-78. 

' I 

India — ^its financial state, 287-294 — See EasU 

Inscriptions still remaining in the cities of Asia Minor, 448-449* 

Iona — description of the isiai^ of, 177-178. ^ 

Ireland — Mendicancy in, 39?— three modes in which public assMance 
can be afforded, 391 — Parliamentary report on the Poor in 1628, 392 — 
report of the Commissioners of Enquiry in 1835, 392 — evidence proves 
that the country is overran with beggars; 392— evidence quoted, 393, 
—means of relief proposed, 394-395 — Mr NichoUs* report, 395-396 — 
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heads of the first Poor-law bill of 1 887, 396— views of Mr Nicholls in 
his second report, 397 — Lord John Russell quoted on, 397 — debate on 
the bills in both Houses of Parliament, 898 — the mendicancy clause 
abandoned, 399 — belief of the people that it is a religious duty to gi?e 
ahns, 400 — difference between the beggar of Ireland and of England, 
400 — a law for the suppression of mendicancy demanded by the 
Guardians and Commissioners, 402-4*03 — working of the Poor-law 
Act, 403-404 — notion among the rate-payers, that* it is cheaper to 
keep their own poor than pay for their support in the workhouse, 
404-405— suggestions for the repressing of mendicancy, 406-408— 
liability to poor-rate of occupiers under L.5 rent, 408-410 — three 
modes proposed to relieve lucli occupiers, 410-411. . 

J 

James /. of England — appearance of, 414 — ^his in-door amusements 
and thoRe of his Court, 4 15-41 G — grossness which prevailed at his 
Court, 416-417 — contrasted with that of Queen Elizabeth’s, 417 — 
character of James, 418 — of his Queen, Anne of Denmark, 419 — of 
Prince Henry, 419 — of Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, 419 — of the 
Duke of Buckingham, 419-420 — Masques of Ben Jonson, 420-425. ^ 

James II, of England — court of, 434-435. 

Jardinsy Sir Willianri — illustrations of British ornithology, 472 — his 
illustrations of the British Salmonidtey 473-474 — editor of the 
Naturalist's Library — his abilities for the task, 475-476 — critique on 
his style, and granainaticai inaccuracy, 476-479. 

JessCy John Heneage — Memoirs of the Courts of England, 412-443. 

Jewsy Spanish — remarks on the history of, 123-124. 

Jonson Sy Ben — Masques performed at the Court of James I., 420-425. 

Joseph !!• of Austria — bis treatment of his Belgian subjects from 1760 
to 1790 ; 337-342. 

Judgment — ^I’ight of private — argnraents used by th% Catholic Church 
against the use of, 489-500. — See Catholic Church* 

Jus — meanings of, as applied by Grotius and other writers to the prin- 
ciples on which the laws of nations are founded, 314-320. 

Justification — views of the Puseyite school on, 548. 

L 

Law meaning of, as defined by Locke, 304-306.— See Law of Nations. 

Law of Nations — Wheaton’s history of, 303-304 — Locke’s definition 
of the word ‘Jaw,' 304-306 — elements of, 396 — difference between mo- 

' rality of nations and individuals, 306-310 — rules of international law 
or conduct, 310-312— marked distinctions between international mo- 
^ity and international law, 312-314 — causes which have retarded 
We progress of moral science, 314 — meanings of the word JuSy as applied 
to this subject, 814-320 — uncertainty of the sources from which these 
laws are derived, 320-325 — not allowed either by Greeks or Romans, 
322— treaty between Prussia and the United States, 823 — ^influence 
of the opinions of the earlier jurists on those of later writers, 323-325 



— conduct of Britain in regfard to internationariaw'^ 835-^rogms iof> 

' from the peace of Westphalia to the Congress of Vienna, 325-^Yiews 
of Mr Wheaton, 325-326 — international lavr of Europe compared 
with those held by Grotius, 326-328 — forcible intervention to pre- 
serve the balance of power, 329 -334 — Russia sjustiticati on of the parti- 
tion of Poland, 334-335 — influence of sovereigns in the quarrels be- 
tween kingdoms and states, 336-338 — ^instanced in the Belgian revolu- 
tion of 1789, *337-344 — settlement of Belgium as an independent 
kingdom, 344-345 — erection of Greece into a kingdom, 345-346 — in- 
tervention of the King of Prussia with the United provinces in 1767, 
346-348— Convention of Pilnitz in favour of the King of France, 348 
— conduct of the French convention towards England in 1792-93, 
349-353 — interference of France and other powers against the people 
of Spain, 353-355 — with Naples, Sicily, and Piedmont, 355-356 — 
treaty of the Holy Alliance, 356 — Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 357 
— resolutions of the Holy Alliance^ 357-358 — protested against by 
Britain, 358 — constitutional government crushed in Italy, 358-359 
—conduct of the Holy Alliance and France towards Spain, 359-364 
doctrines now prevalent in Europe as to the right of one country to 
interfere between the sovereign and his subjects, 364-366 — right of 
confiscating debts, 367 — are the usages of war sensibly softened? 366- 
369 — right of maritime search — negotiations for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, 369-373. 

Loche — his classification of the word < law,’ 304-305. 

London^ Bishop of — his three sermons on the Church, 525-527 — favour- 
able to ceremonial observances, 552-553. 

Macnaghten, Sir Wm. — his conduct in the Affghan war, 271, 272. 

Manyfacturing Districts — causes and remedies of the distress of the, 

190 — view of the last half century of European history, 190-191 — 
exertions of Efigland against Napoleon, 191 — causes of her success, 

191- 192 — advancement of liberty and commercial enterprise among 
continental nations, 192-193 — apolitical struggles of England during 
that period, 193-194 — conflict between the agricultural and manufac- 
turing classes, 194-195 — present practical importance of the question, 
196-197 — sources of English wealth and industry, 197-198 — the spirit 
of commercial industry opposed from the earliest times, 198-199 — 
objections against free trade considered, 199-200 — political benefits of 
the commercial system, 200-201 — principles of religion and education 
most vigorous in commercial communities, 201-202 — alleged greater 
prevalence of crime in them, 202 — to what past era would our 
modern theorists wish us to return ? 203-204— nature and object of 
the jealousy felt towards the manufacturing interests, 204 — the ^ils 
coincident with the extension of manufactures aggrav$ite4 bjAur 
restrictive laws, 204-205 — evils with which English industry has bad 
to contend during late years, 20G — late diatresses and illegal pro- 
ceedings in the manufacturing districts, 206-209— aelf-control and 
forbearance of the rioters contrasted with the conduct displayed in 
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the agricultural riots in 1830 — cause pf the contrast, 209-215^— 
absurdity of the suggestion that the stoppage of work originated witik 
the Anti-corn-law' League, 212 — our manufactures even under pre- 
sent circumstances pronfbte the well-being of the country, 212-213 
—present sufferings attributable to our restrictive laws, 2|3 — periods 
of suffering not peculiar to the commercial system, 213-214< — com- 
parative mortality in manufacturing and agricultural districts, 214- 
215 — the manufacturing population more intelligent than the agricul- 
tural, 215-216 — sympathy of numbers, 216 — comparison of the two 
classes in relation to educational matters, 217-218 — and in relation 
to demand for literary productions, 218-219 — and prevalence of 
crime, 219-220 — folly and 'Time of sacrilicing the manufacturing on 
the ground of preference for the agricultural interest, 220-221 — mu- 
tual influence of commerce and agriculture, 222-:^23 — the insuffi- 
ciency of the measures adopted by Parliament in lust session, 223-224 
freedom of traile the proper remedy — colonization, 224-225 — land- 
lord and tenant, manufacturer and workman, should be bound to- 
gether by closer ties, 225-226 — a regular system of moral training 
also required, 226-227 — impartial legislation all that is pleaded 
227. 

M^IlmincSi Bishop, Rome and Oxford divinity compared, 562. 

Maritime search question, 369-372. 

Mtiloilley Mr — quoted as to Apostolic succession, 517. 

Mendicancy in Ireland, 391. — See Ireland. 

Men dizabal — sketch of, 1 2 5 126. 

Metrical Ilcfhrni — principles of, 228-260. — See Weights and Measures. 

Mexican Temples — reseiiiblance to the Cyclopean erections in Asia 
Minor, 446. 

Ministerial misrepresentations regarding the East, 261-300. — See East. 

Miracles — futility of, on which Catholics place their reliance, 486-489- 


N 

Naples — revolution at, in 1515, 355-356, and 358-359. 

JSaturol History — progrq|s of its study, 471 — publications on, 471-4 j75. 

NaiuraluCs Library (The) characterised, 474-482 — illustrations of, 
criticised, 479-482. 

Newman, Mr, quoted on baptismal regeneration, 519. 

Nichoils'j Mr, reports on the state of the poor in Ireland, 395-397. 

North — Recreations of Christopher — remarkable nature of the work, 72 
— remarks on Chrislopher North, 72-73 — double purpose served 
by the empkiyment of such an imaginary personage, 73-74 — extent 
of changes which have been made upon these essays— source of their 
peculiar charm, 74 — rapid transitions and blending of different <ele- 
Ipents in them, 74-75 — ^^justifacation of the employment of fancy and 
humour, and of the union of the comic and serious elements in 
these Recreations, 75-78 — the author employs ridicule only where 
it is useful, and ought to be employed, 78-80 — his indulgence to every 
germ and indication of true poetry, 89-81 — absence of political feel- 
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ing sn tfaesd Tolumes^ 81-82 — ^the snpposition that the cnticiam th^y 
i^eoinUin ia ei^gerated in ka praiae or cenaur^* unaccompanied with 
deSnite reasdns^ or leading to no aniSctentiy tatigijble result, unfounded, 
82-— hia exertions to lead ^he public thiilA co a just estimate of the 
poetry of* Word&worth, 82-8d^ci:iticism on the poetry of Words- 
worth— ^pen to serious charges ion the score of its religion, 83-86 
— .remarks on .the kind of criticism contained in these volumes, 
and oil Jthe periodical oscillations observable in criticism in general, 
86-67 — criticism contrasting Thomson and Cowper, 87-90 — home- 
liness of some of the author*s illustrations, 90 — imitation of his style, 
unless ably done, would be intolerable, 91 — ruins, thoughts suggested 
by, and their influence over the human spirit, 91-93 — description of 
Dartmoor prison, 93-95 — sketch of Highland scenery, 95-98 — extract 
from ‘Our Winter Quarters,* 98-100 — strictures on the talents of 
ladies fot sketching, 100-101 — extract from a ‘Stroll to Grassmere,’ 
101«>102 — ^from ‘L’Envoy,’ 102-104. 

O 

Oxford (The) Tractarian School, 501. — See Puseyites. 

P 

Peely Sir Robert — examination of his statements in the House of Com- 
mons in reference to Affghanistan and the finances of the Indian 
government, on which be partly founded his demand of an income- 
tax, 267-294. 

Photogenic Drawing — note on, regarding Mr Henry Collen, 563." 

PichleVy Caroline — sketch of German life by, 138 — remarks on her 
work, 139. — See Schopenhauer. 

Pilnitz — convention of, 348. 

Pisistratus — his exertions in fixing the text of Homer, 45, &c. — See 
Homerus, 

Poland — grounds oYi which Russia and the other powers attempted to 
justify the partition of, 334-335. 

Poor-iam#— advantage of, 397. 

Protestants — doctrines contrasted with those held by the Catholic 
Church, 487-500, — See Catholic Church, 

Puisant, M , — errors he discovered in the bases of the French decimal 
metrical system, 256-259. 

Puseyy Dr, quoted as to baptism, 519— ib. 520. 

Puseyite School of Divinity, 501 — origin of name, 501 — impossible to 
agree with them — examples of their statements, 502-504 — their first 
proceedings, 504 — publication of the Oxford tracts-^views held in 
them, 504-506 — want of unity in the Church of England, 506-508 — 
office of the bishop highly flattered, 608-609 — the doctrine of aposto- 
lic succession, 510-518 — their oxtravagant view of the ordinanft of 
the sacraments— of baptism, 518-521 — of the eucharist, 521-523 — of 
the Church of Christ, 523-527 — their views that the Scriptures are 
not the sole rule of faith, but that they are to he supplemented by*the 
traditions of the Fathers, examinedi 526-548— on justiflcation, 546« 
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549 «^piDion 9 aad frtatemefl^s held* hy yarious eu^poitm cm Ihe 
atonement — Bibles, dto., 549-551*— ^eir aeal in behalf of cereRiOAial% 
551-554— general characteristics' and tendencies' of this school ) 1. 
to increasa the.pqvreF and glory- of the Episcopal clergy,* 554*555 ; 2. 
tends to rob Christianity of its chief gloTy as a spicitual and moral in- 
stitute, and to render it a system of tnere formalism, ,555^557 ; 3; its 
disposition to vilify and traduce reason, 557-558 — 4» has a tendency to 
use * pious frauds,* 558-561 — best Works for the confotation of these 
errors, 562. 


Q 

Quesada — death of, 126-127. 

R 

disposition of the Puseyite school to vilify and traduce, 557-556« 
Recreations pf Christopher North, 72-1 04 j.— S ee North, 

Restrictive Laws — the source of the present commercial distress, 213. 
Revelation — ogives no support to the claims of the Catholic Cbur<jj|, 469* 
Richardson^s Novels — popularity of in Germany, 149-150. 

Roman policy of colonization — contrasted with that of the Greeks, 451 
452. 

Ruins — ^thoughts suggested by, and their influence over the human 
spirit, 91-93. 

Russell^ Lord John, on the advantages of a poor-law, 397-398. 

aggressive encroachment of — stopped by the Triple Alliance, 
331-332 — her justification for the partition of Poland, 33-335. 


S 

Schopenhauer and Pic.hler on the changes of social life in Germany- 
eventful life of Madame Schopenhauer, 138-139 — fragmental cha- 
racter of her work, 139 — remarks on Madame Pichler’s wUrk, 
139 — social life not so much changed in Germany as in Eng- 
land, 139-140 — imperial cities, Cologne and Niirnberg, 141- 
143 — the civic life of England, as such, extinct, 143-145 — the 
Familiengericht m Danzig, 145-146 — Mad. Schopenhauer’s intro- 
duction to her * Recollectiuus,* 146-147-^her birth, portrait of her 
parents — change of behaviour towards the fair sex in Germany, Eng- 
land, &c., 147-148 — novel-reading in Germany — -popularity of 
ardson’s novels, 149-150 — rapid change in regard to literature in 
Germany, 150; — Mad. S.’s description of the family domestics, 150- 
151 — houses of Danzig, 151 — her education, with general observations 
on the subject, 151-153 — ^youthful reading of Goethe and J^obSj 153- 
154 — their pastor Dr Jameson, 154-155 — her tutor Kuscbel, and the 
discipline then prevalent in the Lutheran Church, 155, 156— -haughti* 
ness of the burgher aristocracy of Danzig, 156-157 — complete toleration 
enjoyed in Germany — celebration of Christmas, 157-159— reverence 
for Luther in Germany, 159-160 — variety of costumes, and natiojud 
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by lS94M^indeu1atioii in Dansig, 

>> ^160-16} — Mad^ S/s desi^ptioii m tba fii^blana of her early days, 
161*rl82-^tiionotlr}ny of Gern^n life depioled hy Jacoi»s, Goethe, and 

4 9da4,^ ;P3cbJer, \16l-l(jl^--isod3ftaar lawi^ eoa<?ted by the nnariicipal 
aristocracy of the free cities, ]65L466-f*^e^i,ne/jt>f dnmkeiiness in 
^enfuany, 166467 — progress of change in dit|str4a, l67-.L68-*-^banges 
in Tehition to travelling, 1 68*-*>repqblicanisEa of Mad, Schopebfaauer, 
168*169— her marriage, &c., 169- 

Scotland and the Isles, voyage round, 170* 190-^ See Wilson's Voyage. 

Scripti^'ts — the viewa held by the Puseyites that they are not the only 
rule of faith, but that the traditions of the Fathers must be added, 
examined, 596-548. 

Selb^Sy Mr, illustrations of British ornithology, 472. 

Sewell's Christian morals quoted (note,) 520-521. 

Slave Trade — negotiations (or its suppression, 369-873. 

Social Life — changes which have taken place on, in Germany, England, 
&c., 139 — See Schopenhauer. 

Soghla, Lake, Cappadocia — sudden drying up of, 458-459. 

Stafa-^escriptum of, 176-177. 

Standards of Weights and Measures — different plans which have been 
laid down for their preservation, 229-232 — See Weights and Mea- 
sures. 

Si Silda^ Island of — method pursued by its inb&bitants in bird-catch- 
ing, 184-188. 

Spain — its constitution of 1812, 354 — attempt of the Holy Alliance to 
crush its constitutional lil>erty, 359 — affairs of, 360 — views of France 
towards, 360-362 — proceedings of France against, 362-364. 

Spain — Bible in, by Geo. Horrow, 105-138 — remarks oh tbe bigotry and 
fanaticism of, 106-110— jealous of the conduct of travellers in, 115. 
— >-See Sorrow. 

Subterranean passages existing in Asia Minor, 454-456. 

Susan Hopley — adventures of — merits of, 483. 

T 

Tdylor^s Anciont Christianity— errors and absurdities he has exposed, 
^8-545. 

Tennyson's^ Alfred, Poems, f?73, 874 — estimate of the minor poems, 
with extracts, 375-383 — analysis of the Palace of Art, 383-385— of 
the» St Simeon Sfyiites, 3K5-386 — of the Two Voices, 386-388 — of 
tbe Vision of Sjn, 388-3f|l. 

TAermal springs in Asia Minor, 457-458. 

Thirty Tears' calamitous period of, 317. 

contrasted with Cowper, 87-90. 

7b/^afton— complete toleration the glory of Germany, 157*1 59* 

TV^clJrfor the Times, 501 — quoted (note,) 506 — ih. on Apostolical Suc- 
cession, 509— -ib. 610, ib. 511, ib. 512, ib. 519 — on the Church of 
the traditions of the Fathers, 536-537 — on the atone* 
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Tradidotu of the Fathers mmntained by the Paaeyites to be u aeoea* 
sary as the Scriptunefc».ft* a of faith, 538-548« % ^ 

Triph AUiante stopoeil the a^preaaioTifi of RiiAsia, d31-832—interyen- 
ti(»n of, ia the Belgian revojiuton of 1789, 337-345 <^10 ereedng 
Greece into a kingdom, 345-346. 

Turkish inbabitanta of Asia Minor — state of, 460-46 l<—iar0. not bigot- 
ed, 461 — hospitality of, 461-463, and 465-^hone6ty 6f, 463-464 
— intercourse between the governor and the people, 464-— national 
pride, 465 — Mr Hamilton’s summary of his views of their character, 
466 — proposes to dJspi|ice them, and give Russia the possession of the 
soil, 4G6-467 — effects of the system of administration on their cha- 
racter, 467-468 — Mr Feilowes's view of their condition, 468. 

V 

Voice (The) of the Anglican Church, &c., 601. — See PuuyiUe, 

• W 

Walpole^ Sir Hobert — influence he possessed, 441. 

Weights and Measures — the lost standards of — principles of metrical 
reform — commission on the subject, 228 — the lost standardly 226-229 
— two principal plans laid down for their preservation, ,229-232-^- 
the avoirdupois pound recommended as the standard of weight, 232- 
233 — genewil principles of metrical reform, 234-239 — changes founded 
on decimal sub .mult ipies recommended in our monetary system, 239-240 
— metrical changes, 240-244 — advantages which would result from 
tho'ie proposed, 24 4 -248 — manner in which they ought to be introduced, 
248- 250 — exumiiiHtion of the decimal metrical system which ori- 
ginated in the French Revolution, 250 — basis of that system, 250-252 
(lifhculties encountered by Delambre, when carrying on his measure- 
ments, 252-253 — completion of the undertaking, 253, 254 — errors 
in the measurements discovered by Puissant, &c., 256-259 — new 
system at first fails, but successfully introduced in 1837, 259-260-^ 
attempt to introduce the centesimal division of the quadrant unsuc- 
cessful, 260. 

Whately^ Archbishop — ^the Kingdom of Christ delineated, 501 — xpiatsed 
as to the traditions of the Fathers, 530. 

Wheaton — History of the law of nations, 303— view of, 325, 326.— See 
La^ofNathns. 

Wiliiam and Mary — anecdotes of, 435 — character of William, 435- 
436 — of his mistress, the Countess of OrCney, 436. 

Williams's Homeriis, 44-71 — See llomerus, 

Wilson* Sf James, illustrations of the animal kingdom, 472. 

Wilsons Voyage round Scotland and the Isles — interest attached to the 
objects and institutions of Scotland, 170 — scenes which it presents, 170 

171 her institutions for religious, moral, and generd education, 171- . 

172— a description of the islands and mainl4ud of Scotlaiid yet n desi- 
deratum, 172-173— origin of Mr WiaWs Toyage, 179-^Kothssf, 





Ihcu XMwCKmt’ji Cmwway, 174, 175-^ta& — Fin* 
I BltPs 17i57 y < A awrin4k>p of Innfc, 177-178— Obnn—Lady’g 
&p(|jk^ Cm^Im— S tnvntian— Olenfinnaa, 179- 

1wQ||m<Mi1uW Cnrfc ISO—Looh Conmuken, 180-1 81 — Cttve of 
1^* l88— ^HNonxlaW I4sn»e— t<ech Alah, 168-189— Portsen, 183 — 
lnM^-^Sbuost 'lalek— 4twiai«f, 184— St Kiids— Hrd-ottLbiiig, 184- 
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